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Work of the Ministry of Social Policy in 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 










Since its creation in 1918, the Ministry of Social Policy of 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes has not merely 
been engaged in the development of social legislation, but has 
also had to overcome special difficulties due partly to the dis- 
organised state of the country after a prolonged period of warfare, 
and partly to the numerous and deep-seated divergencies between 
the systems of legislation previously in force in the various 
provinces of the Kingdom. The Ministry has therefore had to 
foster the institutions handed down from the past, to create 
quite new machinery for the solution of post-war problems, and, 
in addition, to set the administration of the country on a uniform 
basis, to coordinate the various government services, and to 
unify the different measures in force for the protection of the 
workers and for social progress. The following description of 
these difficulties and of the steps taken to meet them is a summary 
of a report communicated to the International Labour Ojfice by 
the Ministry of Social Policy. 





















Croats, and Slovenes, established in 1918, may be considered 
as the real force regulating the social life of the country. 

It occupies a predominant position among government organisa- 
| tions and comprises several services which at first sight appear 
lp to be only remotely connected. Nevertheless, the numerous ques- 
tions entering within its competence may be divided into two 
main categories. On the one hand, there are those permanent 
problems which existed even before the creation of the Ministry, 
such as the protection of workers, social insurance, factory inspec- 
tion, and emigration in its relation to labour ; on the other hand, 
there are questions arising directly or indirectly from the war, 
such as the protection of the disabled, relief of war volunteers, 
the housing problem, and many others. As the work of the 
Ministry is generally little known an attempt will be made to 
give an account of its efforts in various directions and the results 
achieved since its creation, the different spneres of its activity 
being examined in turn and illustrated by examples of the special 
difficulties with which it has had to contend. 
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PROTECTION OF WORKERS 


Before the war there were wide differences between the 
systems in force for the protection of the workers in different parts 
of what subsequently became the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes. In Serbia the main features of the organisation of 
probiviral courts(!) had been worked out for the purpose of 
facilitating relations between employers and workers. Further, 
the Act of 29 June 1910 on industry, commerce and handicrafts (?) 
made provision for a whole series of measures for the protection 
of the life and health of industrial workers, fixed working hours 
and the hour of opening and closing workshops and other 
industrial establishments, and regulated conditions as to strikes 
and discharge of workers. It laid down that each type of associa- 
tion of manufacturers, artisans, traders, and workers should 
establish a chamber with its seat at Belgrade. Finally, it 
provided for factory inspection, the organisation of which, inci- 
dentally, was far from complete when the war broke out. Un- 
fortunately, owing to the disputes in which Serbia was involved, 
the application of several provisions of this Act had to be post- 
poned. Thus, for instance, the organisation of sickness and 
invalidity insurance and the creation of employment exchanges 
for securing an improved distribution of labour could not be 
effected. 

In Croatia, Bosnia, Voivodina, Slovenia, and Dalmatia, Acts 
of 1884 and 1893 for the protection of workers were in force. 
These Acts have been maintained without modification and their 
application secured by means of the supervisory organs already 
created. On the other hand, there were no chambers of workers 
nor employment exchanges. 

When these provinces were united with the rest of the 
Kingdom, the Ministry of Social Policy had a triple task : first, 
io secure the complete application of the Act of 29 June 1910, 
secondly, to standardise legislation throughout the Kingdom, and, 
thirdly, to issue orders covering omissions in the Act. For this 
purpose different services had to be organised, the chief of which 
was the Division for the Protection of Workers, established in 
1920, which has systematically prosecuted its activities 

The Belgrade labour office was established in June 1919, and 
that of Nish at the end of 1920. The Governments of Slovenia 
and Bosnia also set up labour offices by Decree. At present there 
are four in Slovenia, one in Bosnia, one in Croatia, and two in 
Serbia. In addition, an Order was issued standardising the 
organisation of all the offices and providing for the creation of 
additional ones whenever circumstances so require. 

Many of the probiviral courts provided for under the Industrial 
Act had not begun working before the war, and those which were 





(?) Sudovi dobrich lindi, similar to the conseils de prud’hommes in France. 
(2) Zakon o Radniama. See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrFice (Basle): Bulletin, 
Vol. VI, 1911, p. 191. 
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already in existence ceased operation during hostilities. These 
courts are now in process of reorganisation, and their number 
may be estimated at 24. An Order has been issued raising the 
limit of the amounts which may be brought in dispute before them 
from 200 to 1,000 dinars. The Provinces which have recently 
been united with the Kingdom had no chambers of labour similar 
to that established at Belgrade, and a special Order has been 
issued providing for their creation at Split, Sarajevo, Zagreb, 
Ljubliana, and Novi Sad. 

In September 1919 an Order on hours of work was promul- 
gated (3), and amended in April 1921 («) in favour of small indus- 
trial undertakings and handicrafts. Finally, on 14 June 1922, the 
Act for the protection of workers was promulgated. It applies 
to industrial undertakings, whether private or public, to 
handicrafts, mining, commerce, and transport undertakings, but 
excludes establishments, crafts, or undertakings in which only 
members of the employer’s family are engaged. Industrial 
undertakings are taken to include all establishments employing, 
on an average, 15 or more workers. The Act establishes an 8-hour 
day and 48-hour week in industrial and mining undertakings. In 
transport undertakings the hours of work will be fixed by the 
Ministry concerned in agreement with the Ministry of Social 
Policy. In undertakings and establishments which are neither 
industrial nor mining undertakings, the hours of work may range 
from 8 to 10 a day, according to the nature of the work. The 
Minister of Social Policy, in agreement with the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry and on the recommendation of the com- 
petent chambers of labour and commerce, is to fix within six 
months of the date on which the Act comes into operation the 
hours of work in each group of undertakings. The Act defines 
the circumstances in which this period may be prolonged. The 
Minister of Social Policy is entrusted with the duty of settling all 
disputes concerning the provisions of the Act. 

The new Act also provides for the creation of official employ- 
ment exchanges, and contains regulations as to those already in 
existence. A national employment office is to be established at 
Belgrade and local offices in important industrial centres. The 
management of the central office is to be in the hands of an 
administrative council consisting of six representatives of 
employers, six workers’ delegates, and an impartial chairman, 
and of a general assembly composed of the managers of all the 
local exchanges, two representatives of the administrative councils 
of these exchanges, and one representative of the Ministry of 
Social Policy. The local exchanges are to be managed by 
administrative councils consisting of three representatives of 
employers, three workers’ delegates from the district, and an 
impartial chairman. If the local employment exchanges are 
unable to find work for the unemployed, they must supply them 





(*) INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFice : Legislative Series, 1920, S.C. S. 1. 
(*) Ibid. 1921, Part I, S.C. S.1. 
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with relief in the form of money, food supplies, housing, etc., 
within the limits of their budget. They may grant reduced fares 
to those seeking work outside their home locality. Employers 
and workers may use the employment exchanges free of charge. 
The administrative expenses are met by the state (5). 










SocriAL INSURANCE 







At the end of 1918 legislation on social insurancealso differed 
in the various Provinces. In Serbia the Act of 29 June 1910 (Sec- 
tions 86 to 95) made comprehensive provision for the compulsory 
insurance of workers in industry, commerce, and handicrafts in 
case of sickness or accident. It also established a system of 
voluntary old-age insurance for the workers and their families. 
Owing to the war, however, only the insurance of miners was 
actually carried out (sickness insurance through the medium of 
local mutual aid funds and old-age insurance through a central 
fund), together with the insurance of certain categories of work- 
ers employed by the state (railwaymen and the staff of technical 
military establishments). 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina sickness insurance was compulsory, 
and in addition miners and railwaymen had a central fund which 
paid old-age pensions. In Croatia, Slavonia, the Banat, Bacska, 
and Baranja all manual] and non-manual workers were compelled 
to insure against accidents in one of the two funds established 
by the Act at Zagreb and Budapest. Under the Act miners 
had to insure in mutual aid funds, but such insurance was not 
subject to official regulation. Civil servants were allowed to 
insure with private companies. In Slovenia and Dalmatia sick- 
ness and accident insurance was compulsory for all workers in 
industry, commerce, shipping, and mining. There was also a 
system of voluntary old-age insurance open to miners. Further, 
the insurance of private employees against invalidity, old age, 
or death was subject to the Act. In Montenegro and Macedonia 
there was no system of social insurance. 

The most urgent measure to be adopted by the new Kingdom 
was due to the rise in the cost of living and consisted in raising 
the rate of benefit payable in the event of sickness or accident. 
In Croatia and Slavonia a Decree of the Commissariat of Justice 
established special tribunals or boards for settling disputes arising 
out of workers’ insurance. A further Decree made sickness and 
accident insurance compulsory in general and doubled the rate of 
old age pensions ; the maximum compensation for accidents was 
raised to 12,000 kronen a year. In the Banat, Bacska, and Baranja 
the rate of contribution was raised and a provincial fund estab- 
lished, sickness and accident insurance being made applicable to 








































(5) Sluzbene Novine (official gazette), 14 June 1922. For an analysis of the 
provisions of the Act on hours of work and employment exchanges see INTER- 
NATIONAL Lasour Orrice ; Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. Ill, No. 1, 
p. 35 ; No. 4, p. 193. 
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the same categories of workers as in Croatia, with the same 
increased maximum compensation for accidents of 12,000 kronen 
a year. In Slovenia and Dalmatia sickness insurance was 
centralised, there being now oniy one central office, apart from 
those for railwaymen and miners. A _ special institution for 
accident insurance of railwaymen was set up at Ljubliana, but 
accident insurance for miners was incorporated with the general 
insurance of workers by Decree, and the basis fur the determina- 
tion of the rate of benefit and contributions raised to a maximum 
of 18,000 kronen a year. In all these Provinces, and in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, the maximum rate of daily sickness benefit 
was raised to a sum varying from 28 to 80 kronen, the amount 
depending on the maximum wages earned by the insured person. 

In the case of old-age insurance it seemed necessary to increase 
the amount of the pensions and extend the sphere of activity of 
the insurance organisations, in particular allowing the employees 
of other Provinces to participate. In Slovenia a Provincial pen- 
sions fund has been created for increasing the rate of benefit and 
the pensions paid by the sickness, accident, and pensions insur- 
ance funds and the miners’ insurance fund. This fund is 
responsible for paying cost-of-living allowances to persons in 
receipt of benefit. 

As this variety in legislative provisions hindered the work of 
the Social Insurance Division, it seemed essential to standardise 
the system. In 1919 a Bill on sickness and accident insurance 
was drafted, applicable to the whole Kingdom, but this was not 
carried into law. In 1920 serious efforts were made to standardise 
legislation on workers’ insurance. An enquiry was carried out 
and an Order incorporating the best features of the systems in 
force drafted, which was approved on 27 June 1921. The new 
Order provides for the compulsory insurance of workers against 
sickness and accidents. Certain categories of workers are, how- 
ever, excluded, and their insurance will be the subject of further 
legislation. 

Sickness benefit includes the repayment of the cost of medical 
treatment and drugs, a maintenance allowance, maternity benefit, 
nursing allowance, and children’s allowances. Benefits are also 
payable to the families of the insured. Under the accident insur- 
ance scheme, a pension equal to the maximum rate of the 
guaranteed wage of the insured person is payable to the wife 
and children, or to the parents, grandchildren, brothers, and 
sisters of the insured person in the event of injury, total disability, 
or death of the latter. 

It is proposed to guarantee the payment of accident insurance 
pensions by forming a reserve fund from the premiums, the rates 
of which are fixed according to the risks in each occupation. 
The cost of sickness and accidents pensions is borne in some 
cases by the employer, in others by the insured. None of it is 
borne by the state, which, however, pays all central administrative 
expenses. The organisation of sickness and accident insurance 
has been based on the principle of centralisation under the manage- 
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ment of a general office in continuous touch with local bodies 
(departmental organisations and local funds) The administrat- 
ive and supervisory staff is elected by these local bodies, which 
consist of employers and workers. The departmental organisa- 
tions must consist of representatives of employers (one-third) and 
of workers (two-thirds). Workers’ insurance courts will be 
established to settle disputes, and a special court of appeal will 
deal with appeals against the decisions of these courts. 


FACTORY INSPECTION 


ference at Washington, the Ministry of Social Policy established 
a factory inspection service by Decrees of 7 June 1919 and 21 
March 1920. Great difficulties had to be overcome, for the exist- 
ing legislative provisions on the subject were very various, while, 
in addition, the constitution of the Kingdom, which would affect 
the proposed organisation, had not yet been determined. After 
the coup d’état of 1918, Acts and regulations on labour inspection 
and inspection offices for commerce and handicrafts were as 
numerous as the former Provinces. In Slovenia and Dalmatia 
the Austrian Act was in force. All industrial undertakings were 
subject to the inspection offices for commerce and handicrafts. 
The inspection of boilers, however, and the necessary tests and 
technical examination were entrusted to special inspectors, while 
there were special committees for stokers and engineers. 

In Croatia, Slavonia, Bacska, the Banat, and Baranja general 
inspection of commerce and handicrafts had been established by 
Hungarian legislation and the Decrees of the Ban. The functions 
of inspectors were more restricted than in Slovenia, and small and 
medium-sized undertakings, in which factory inspection is 
generally considered particularly useful, were free from their 
supervision, while, on the other hand, the inspection of boilers 
came within their purview. This accumulation of duties proved 
too heavy a burden, which explains why factory inspection in 
these regions had not reached the same degree of development as 
in Slovenia. 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina the inspection of commerce and 
handicrafts was organised on the same principles as in Slovenia, 
but owing to the size of these two Provinces it was only possible 
to inspect a very small proportion of industrial undertakings. 
In Serbia and Macedonia the Act of 29 June 1910 on industry, 
commerce, and handicrafts had established a corps of factory 
inspectors with very wide powers, but the proposed organisation 
had not begun to work. In Montenegro, where legislation was 
backward and industry still in a rudimentary state, there was 
no legal provision for factory inspection. 

Such was the situation in 1918. It was obviously impossible 
to standardise these various forms of legislation all at once and 
to establish an organised system of factory inspection without 
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previous investigation. The Ministry of Social Policy began by 
convening a conference at Zagreb in May 1921 for the purpose of 
studying certain important questions of social welfare, particularly 
factory inspection. This conference of representatives of 
employers, workers, and the Provincial governments drafted an 
Order and unanimously passed a resolution in favour of the 
standardisation of factory inspection. This was followed by the 
establishment by the Ministry of Social Policy, of a homogeneous 
organisation regulated by a series of Decrees. 

The system of factory inspection was finally established by 
the Act of 20 December 1921 (6). By this Act an inspection service 
was set up in the Ministry of Social Policy “entrusted with the 
direct supervision of the application of Acts, Orders, Regulations, 
and Ministerial Decrees concerning the social and physical protec- 
tion of workers”. This organisation comprises: (1) the central 
factory inspectorate under the Ministry of Social Policy, the duties 
of which include supervising the work of the inspectors, giving 
them technical and administrative instructions, compiling 
statistics, and drawing up reports on appeals against the decisions 
of the inspectors ; (2) Provincial services, of which there are ten, 
under the direct control of the central inspectorate ; (3) special 
inspection services for certain branches of industry, such as build- 
ing, transport, mining, and home work. 

In 1920, before the passing of the Act, inspection had been 
in force in certain districts only and for a very limited period. 
Nevertheless, the inspectors visited 1,138 undertakings employing 
36,027 workers (28,313 men and 7,714 women) and using a total 
of 100,000 horse-power. They issued 2,021 injunctions concerning 
the installation of safety appliances or the abolition of technical 
or sanitary defects, and intervened in 88 wage disputes and 56 
strikes. 

Factory inspection has undoubtedly covered only a very small 
proportion of the total number of workers, but in view of the 
facts that it has been working regularly in only two districts, 
that it has been hindered by local institutions, that employers, 
arguing that the Inspection Act had not yet been passed, have 
raised difficulties, and that the majority of the inspectors still 
lacked experience, the results obtained during the first year may 
be regarded as satisfactory. 


EMIGRATION AND THE RELIEF OF REFUGEES 


After the fall of the Austrian Empire there was a general 
return to their country of origin of citizens of the new Kingdom 
of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes who had emigrated to South or 
North America. Owing, however, to the unfavourable circum- 
stances, these repatriated persons were often shamelessly 
exploited. Measures were taken by various Ministries and 





(*) INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrrFice : Legislative Series, 1921, Part II, S.C. S.2. 
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offices for suppressing this exploitation, but failing a uniform 
programme no result was achieved. It was at this point that 
the Ministry of Social Policy, in agreement with certain other 
Ministries, took over responsibility for emigration and immigra- 
tion policy. At the beginning of 1920 an Emigration Section 
was attached to the General Section of the Ministry of Social 
Policy. The new Section at once communicated with the 
Ministry of the Interior, drawing its attention to the activities 
of exploiters at railway stations. It also despatched an official 
to France who was to set up at Havre a subdivision of the Paris 
Embassy for the purpose of protecting emigrants on arrival. 
In addition, it settled the question of the dollar exchange in 
collaboration with the Ministry of Finance. The results of the 
new policy were soon evident, and the flow of emigration was 
quickly brought under control. 

Having settled these preliminary problems the Emigration 
Section passed on to the general questions within its competence. 
It studied foreign legislation and the influence of the political 
situation on migration, and opened relations with foreign emigra- 
tion services and with the national offices concerned with emi- 
grants either within the territory of the Kingdom or in America. 
With the help of the information thus collected, the Ministry 
drafted an Emigration Order which was recently promulgated. 

The Emigration Section has also had to consider the repatria- 
tion of prisoners of war and refugees from abroad and the 
protection of refugees from the territory ceded to Italy. The 
most important problem was that of the prisoners left in Russia. 
A first contingent was repatriated from Western Russia through 
Germany and Austria, with the assistance of the International 
Red Cross. A second contingent, sent from Siberia, was scat- 
tered throughout the Far East at the time of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and its repatriation presented great difficulties. At the 
moment of writing there is still a third contingent to be repa- 
triated which is kept back in Central Russia — a particularly 
delicate task. In the case of the refugees from the maritime 
regions of the country occupied by the Italians, the Ministry gives 
them moral and materia) assistance, and in cases of distress pays 
their journey home. The question of emigration was finally 
regulated by the Act of 30 December 1921, which came into force 
on 21 February 1922, replacing all previous Orders (’). 


DISABLED Ex-SERVICE MEN 


In the Provinces belonging to the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire the work of relieving the disabled followed a normal 
course. After their stay in hospital the disabled were medically 





(7) Sluzhene Novine, 21 Feb. 1922. For an analysis of this Act see INTER- 
NATIONAL LAPoUR OFFICE . Emigration and Immigration : Legislation and Treaties, 
and the /nlernational Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 2, Aug. 1922, p. 259. 
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examined in order to estimate their percentage disability and 
then supplied with the necessary orthopaedic appliances. There 
were also a certain number of training centres. 

Owing to the invasion it was impossible to apply this system 
in Serbia and Montenegro. From 1915 to 1919 the disabled who 
succeeded in leaving the country (about 3,000) were looked after 
and helped in France, and in 1916 a training school was estab- 
lished in Coriu, where the disabled received gener’! education 
and were taught different trades. 

Wher the territory was liberated, a Division for the Disabled 
was created in the Ministry of Social Policy, which in 1920 was 
changed to a Directorate. This body first devoted its attention 
to drafting an Order on relief for the disabled and for families 
of the deceased, while at the same time collecting all available 
information about the disabled. This was a difficult task in 
view of the distressed situation of the country and the destruc- 
tion of records during the war. By the end of 1920, however, the 
Directorate for the Disabled succeeded in obtaining information 
on the disabled in all the communes of Serbia and Montenegro. 
But this information was not sufficiently accurate, and the 
Directorate therefore drew up an Order, in agreement with the 
Ministry of Defence, providing for another general census of the 
disabled by special joint comunittees. Regulations were also 
drafted laying down the principles for the determination of the 
degree of disability. Meanwhile the Ministry continued to grant 
the necessary relief to the disabled and their families. 

All the disabled have received treatment in military or civil 
hospitals, either free or at the expense of the Directorate of the 
Disabled, and frem 1919 any disabled soldier who has been 
ordered hydropathic treatment has been given a grant of 300 
dinars. Several hospitals and sanatoria have been set up for 
the physica] and mechano-therapeutic treatment of the disabled, 
while orthopaedic institutions have been opened at Nish and 
Belgrade. In 1920 a special hostel was opened at Belgrade for 
all the disabled passing through the town This hostel has been 
used by nearly 12,000 disabled persons during the period from 
1920 to the summer of 1921. At Zemoun an institution was 
attached to a training schvuol for the blind ; by the summer of 
1921 about 100 blind persons had been boarded, lodged, and 
clothed there and given technical instruction. Vocational train- 
ing centres have been set up in certain towns. Any disabled 
man who desires to be trained is sent, at the expense of the 
Directorate for the Disabled, to the Nish or Belgrade centre. At 
the end of his training, which lasts from six to twelve months, 
there is a practical examination. If the disabled man passes 
this he is given a certificate and is provided with the tools he 
requires to the value of 2,000 or 3,000 dinars, as a loan free of 
interest. Special hostels have been opened at Zemoun and Nish 
for the permanent care of the seriously disabled, victims of 
rheumatism, and disabled men without families. Russian 
refugees have been given treatment in hospitals and orthopaedic 
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institutions. All this organisation, which is still hardly complete, 
began working at the end of 1920. 

The Social Relief Section of the Directorate for the Disabled 
has a permanent committee for granting relief to the disabled 
and their families. The relief to which a disabled man paying 
a maximum of 50 dinars a year in taxes is entitled is sometimes 
given in cash, but usually takes the form of tools, instruments, 
or materials. The disabled who have learned a trade may also 
obtain a grant of 2,000 to 3,000 dinars for the purchase of tools, 
and a similar sum as a loan free of interest. In making these 
grants the committee takes into account the special responsibilities 
of the applicant. The Section encourages the disabled to form 
small societies for mutual aid, by giving preference to associa- 
tions of fhe disabled in allocating the modern ploughs which 
form one of its methods of relief. The disability pension is 300, 
140 or 70 dinars, according to the degree of incapacity, with a 
supplement of 16 to 20 dinars per child. A special court is to 
be constituted for the final settlement of these questions. In 
addition there is already a relief office for the disabled in each 
district. 

The Section has also contributed towards finding work for the 
disabled by securing their priority over other applicants for 
vacancies in government services, a right which has been con- 
firmed by a decision of the Council of Ministers. Thus, for 
instance, two-thirds of the posts in the second Division of the 
Directorate for the Disabled are held by disabled persons. 

Generally speaking, the disabled show little inclination to 
profit by arrangements made for their benefit. In particular, 
they object to undergoing further operations which might 
increase their earning capacity and to using the orthopaedic 
appliances provided for them. Thus the orthopaedic hospital at 
Nish, with 400 beds, had only about 40 patients in 1920 and had 
to be closed in 1921. Similarly, the establishment in Belgrade, 
which can produce 7,000 artificial limbs a year, supplied 
appliances to only 5,000 disabled men in two years and a half. 
The disabled also hesitate to leave their families in order to 
take the one-year courses at training centres ; hence the grants 
of tools and money promised on leaving the centre. This state 
of affairs is due to the special circumstances prevailing in the 
country from 1912 to 1919. For a long time it was impossible 
to do anything for the disabled, so that many became used to 
their disability. After many years of forced inaction they have 
lost the habit of work and are reluctant to make the effort 
required to improve their technical capacity. 


RELIEF OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


The urgency of the problem of child protection has doubled 
since the war. The events of recent years have lowered the 
birth rate, raised the death rate, and added new hazards to 
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existence for children and young persons. In order to cope with 
the situation a government Division for Child Protection was 
temporarily set up by the Order of 5 February 1919 for the 
purpose of relieving war orphans and other necessitous children, 
and of taking all suitable measures for the protection of tne 
life, health, and development of the young. Soon after this, a 
conference of specialists was held which drafted a first Decree 
promulgated on 10 March 1919. In the same year the Child 
Protection Division was definitely incorporated in the Ministry 
of Social Policy and its functions and working were regulated 
by the Decree of 1 October 1919. 


Organisation 


The inherent difficulties of the problem were aggravated by 
the shortage of competent staff, the lack of statistics, and the 
inadequate means available. The territory of the Kingdom was 
divided into 11 Provinces, in each of which a provincial and 
several departmental child protection offices were set up. These 
were executive bodies, with power to establish local offices in 
all important centres and to appoint delegates in less important 
localities. The provincial, departmental, and local offices are 
mixed organisations, and include government officials and 
representatives of various social groups; it is hoped that this 
plan will rouse the interest of all classes in the work and make 
up for the shortage of staft. In Provinces where commissariats 
of social policy were already in existence, the relief of children 
and young persons was entrusted to one of the sections of the 
commissariat. In other Provinces the local protection offices 
remained independent of the local administration. In Serbia and 
Montenegro the functions of the departmental offices were 
extended to cover the protection of the disabled and their families; 
this has facilitated the application of the Order of 14 November 
1922 concerning the disabled. 


Private Initiative 


Emphasis should be laid on the part played by private 
initiative, which was successfully at work some time before the 
state intervened. Thus, the Society for the protection of Yugo- 
Slav children in Belgrade and the National Protection Society 
in Zagreb had opened several homes for war orphans in Serbia 
and Croatia. Various foreign associations and the diplomatic 
missions of the United States, Great Britain, and France also 
took steps to help orphans. Some organisations are still at 
work ; special reference may be made to the American Red Cross, 
the British Red Cross, and the American Administration for the 
Relief of European Children, which last alone has brought into 
the country over 100 wagon-loads of foodstuffs, which have fed 
nearly 100,000 children. In addition the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes is represented on the Central Committee of: 
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the Save the Children Fund International Union, founded. in 
Geneva under the patronage of the International Red Cross 


Committee. 






Finance 







Immediately after the formation of the Child Protection 
Division, a credit of 1,000,000 dinars was opened for the organisa- 
tion and distribution of preliminary relief for war victims. This 
credit, although insufficient, made it possible to meet the most 
urgent needs. During the fiscal year 1919-1920, Parliament voted 
a credit of 12,700,000 dinars for child protection, which was 
reduced to 12,078,630 dinars in the following year. The Ministry 
of Social Pulicy did not confine its action to the distribution of 
relief in cash, but held that more useful results could often be 
obtained by giving relief in kind, especially in the form of cloth- 
ing and footwear, which are frequently difficult to obtain in the 
interior of the country. Up to the present clothing to_a value 
of about 10,000,000 dinars has been distributed and this type 
of relief is being continued. These figures show the extent of the 
effort made which has, moreover, obtained recognition and 
appreciation at the International Congresses in Geneva in 1920 


and 1921. 




















Care of Children 





The existing organisations for child protection look after all 
orphans without distinction, and available credits have been 
divided between them. Private initiative has been directed 
towards the most urgent needs, and suggestions have been made 
to certain foreign missions as to the distribution of their 
accumulated stocks. These measures have ensured the material 
welfare of the child sufferers from the war. 

At the beginning of 1920 a new system of relief was started, 
and orphans who were in charge of relations or other charitable 
persons were given from 10 to 60 dinars a month together with 
clothing and footwear. The credit intended for relieving war 
orphans was transferred from the budget of the Child Protection 
Division to that of the Directorate for the Disabled. The Division 
still, however, deals with the placement of these children, and 
makes them supplementary allowances when those from the 
Directorate for the Disabled prove inadequate. Since November 
1920 a British organisation has distributed 37} dinars monthly to 
700 children, and all the children of the Kolubar District (Depart- 
ment of Belgrade) are in receipt of relief from Dr. Rider's 
American organisation. Thanks to these measures the majority 
(nearly 40,000) of the necessitous children are in receipt of cash 
relief. The competent organisations continued, however, their 
work on behalf of these children. They were gradually restored 
to their own families and wherever possible work was found for 
them, but in spite of everything some 5,000 to 7,000 remained 

_ with the families who had taken charge ofthem. It is proposed to 
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set up a special service for repatriating them and placing them 
in employment. About 9,000 crphans who had not been taken 
charge of by individuals were placed in special institutions and 
grouped by sex and age. Those who were old enough to work 
(nearly 2,000) were placed in establishments which could teach 
them a trade or give them commercial training, especially in 
Voivodina, Slavonia, and Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The children placed in employment by the Magyar authorities 
who remained within the territory of the Kingdom after the fall 
of Austria-Hungary were not neglected. There are about 2,000 
of these children who have been taken charge of by the Child 
Protection Division, and they are to be returned to their country 
of origin. 

The Division looks after abnormal, invalid, deaf and dumb, 
blind, or crippled children. Measures have also been taken for 
the reclamation of young criminals, who are sent either to special 
institutions or to one of the three reformatories already in existence 
in Croatia. There are at present over 150 establishments for the 
education of children, 60 of which are maintained by the Child 
Protection Division. 

In addition to this material and moral help, the Division has 
tried to ensure the legal protection of childhood. The general 
situation and the state of legislation have hindered the develop- 
ment of this side of the work, but as soon as the courts are 
again working normally the Division will take all necessary 
steps and a special Act will be drafted. 

As there have been 200,000 children to feed, clothe, and house, 
the Division has had neither the funds nor the staff to carry out 
its programme in full, and the results it has obtained are largely 
due to the collaboration of child lovers. 


Future Development 


This protection work is still without a uniform foundation. 
In certain parts of the Kingdom legislation covers most points 
likely to arise, but the regulations are scattered and incomplete, 
and are difficult to study and apply.The best means of unifying 
the work in hand would be to combine all the existing provisions 
concerning child protection in a single code, taking into con- 
sideration all possible aspects of the question. 

In addition to the legislative work which is the business of 
the Ministry of Social Policy, the state should try to awaken 
public opinion to the need for child protection and also to secure 
accurate statistics, so that its own efforts may be applied where 
they are most urgently needed. It should aim at protecting not 
only children and young persons up to and even over 18, but 
also women in childbirth. If a programme on such a scale for 
securing the physical, intellectual, ad moral development of the 
young is to be successfully carried out, it will call for close 
collaboration between the Ministry of Social Policy and other 
competent departments of the central government, in particular 
the Ministries of Health and Education. 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM 





The Ministry of Social Policy includes a Housing Division, 
the existence of which is due to the fact that a credit for the 
purpose appeared in the estimates for 1919-1920 ; it started work 
without waiting for a Decree to settle its constitution or func- 
tions. Shortage of funds and of staff involved it in the same 
initial difficulties as the Child Protection Division. Further, it 
was still imperfectly realised that housing was a question of 
general interest to the community, and the public was unprepared 
for state intervention. The Division was of opinion that mere 
regulation of the relations between landlord and tenant, however 
legitimate it might be, tended to check private initiative in build- 
ing and could at best provide only an incomplete solution of 
the problem. Its programme was therefore two-fold and aimed, 
first, at establishing by regulation a modus vivendi between land- 
lord and tenant and, secondly, at encouraging the construction, 
equipment, and maintenance of buildings by financial, legislative, 
and administrative measures. 


















Rent Regulation 


The first Order on rents was issued on 29 May 1920. At this 
moment the Act of 17 April 1919 no longer applied to the majority 
of tenants, who therefore found themselves faced with an 
inevitable rise in rents which they were quite unable to meet 
and which could only be prevented by state intervention. This 
Order, drafted after a conference of representatives of landlords 
and tenants, aimed at a compromise between the parties. The 
purpose of the Order of 12 April 1921 is very similar. This Order 
covers all buildings intended for industrial, commercial, or 
professional purposes and places post-war tenants on the same 
footing as pre-war tenants. The Housing Division drew up 
detailed regulations for the application of the Order and formed 
rent committees and courts of first instance which operate 
throughout the territory of former Serbia and Montenegro. A 
credit of 1,000,000 dinars was included in the 1921-1922 budget 
for the working expenses of these organisations. They are under 
the supervision of the Ministry of Social Policy, which is the 
ultimate authority in disputes. 

In order to extend this system to the other Provinces, the 
Ministry organised a series of conferences with delegates from 
the Provincial governments, and drafted the Order of 8 May 
1921. The Order applies the same principles to all parts of the 
Kingdom, except as regards certain secondary administrative 
points, which are left to the discretion of the Provincial 
governments. 























Increased Building Activity 





The housing problem was intimately connected with the 
general shortage of raw materials. The Ministry of Social Policy 
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made several attempts to encourage the building of workers’ 
houses, but owing to the shortage of raw materials and of credits 
these attempts were unsuccessful. It then sought to exert an 
indirect but effective influence by issuing Orders containing 
special provisions for newly built houses ; the latter may not be 
requisitioned and are exempt from taxation. There is no limit 
to the rights of the landlord, who is free to choose his tenants 
and fix rents as he pleases. This system is in force in all the 
Provinces, and large sums have already been spent on the 
construction of new houses. In addition, an Order of 19 July 
1920 empowers the communes to construct workers’ dwellings. 

Apart from these special measures, the 1920-1921 budget 
included a credit of 1,000,000 dinars for the allocation of grants 
to communes, private philanthropic societies, and cheap housing 
societies. A certain number of these bodies have thus received 
grants sufficient to facilitate the starting of their work. The 
Ministry has also been given a credit of 1,000,000 dinars to form 3 
a guarantee fund for house-building. During the years 1921 ‘ 
and 1922 applications for state grants amounted to 6,000,000 4 
dinars and the total to be covered by the guarantee fund to 
10,000,000 dinars. Much larger credits should be voted, for 
under present conditions the state and the communes are obliged 
to take effective steps towards the solution of the housing problem. 

The Housing Division is also drafting a scheme for a special 
building fund. It intends further to organise a service of 

























inspectors of dwelling-houses which will help in getting insanit- r. 
ary premises cleared of their occupants. In view of the present q 
housing shortage it cannot be expected that this object will be 4 






achieved immediately. 

The Division has organised an exhibition in order to educate 
the public in modern methods of building and town planning. 
It may be added that the Ministry of Social Policy has organised 
several enquiries. One in Belgrade showed that the state had 
requisitioned nearly 3,000 dwellings in this town in order to 
house its own departments ; as a result the government decided 
to construct public buildings. 










STATISTICS 









The Department of Public Statistics was created and extended 
on no pre-arranged plan. This explains its numerous defects, 
which neither the Act of 8 April 1881 nor the re-organisation of 
1901 succeeded in abolishing. The almost continuous hostilities 
of the last ten years so hindered its development that it came 
to a complete standstill, while during the invasion of the country 
all records and documents were destroyed. This complete 
disappearance of all statistical data created great difficulties in 
the reorganisation after the war, and the needful information had 
to be collected in all spheres of administration and social life, 
while the Department of Public Statistics had to be re-organised 
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on a larger scale corresponding to new demands on it. At the 
beginning of 1919 the Directorate of Statistics, having undertaken 
a general enquiry into the working of similar organisations 
abroad and consulted the Permanent Statistical Commission, 
drafted a provisional Order and a Bill applicable to the whole 
country which was to come into force after the administrative 
re-organisation of the country had been completed. These two 
documents were submitted to the Ministry of Social Policy, and 
at the present time most of the provisions of the temporary Order 
are in force. 

Under the new system the work of the Directorate of Statistics 
covers the whole of the Kingdom. Following sound scientific 
and administrative principles, the collection, examination, and 
publication of statistics are highly centralised. All the statistical 
branches of the various Ministries and of the Provinces are com- 
bined in a single department, end the central statistical office 
submits an annual programme of work for the approval of the 
government or parliament, so that each Minister can put forward 
his requirements. The system in force incorporates the chief 
provisions of foreign legislation on the following points : (1) com- 
pulsory provision of statistical data by government departments, 
private institutions, and individuals ; (2) responsibility for the 
accuracy of the data and for regularity of notification ; (3) the 
right of the authorities to examine books, deeds, and documents ; 
(4) the creation of libraries by the compulsory presentation of 
copies of all books, maps, etc. published in the Kingdom. The 
system is based on a desire to centralise the work of the depart- 
ment, to secure its independence in all strictly statistical matters, 
and to standardise the organisation throughout the country. 

On this sound foundation the Directorate of Statistics was able 
to take a census of population and cattle, a matter of great 
importance when the government was engaged in drafting the 
new constitution and needed accurate data in order to determine 
what steps were necessary to develop the resources of the country. 
The taking of the census from 1 to 10 February 1920 employed 
60,000 persons, and the printing of the forms alone cost 1,276,052 
dinars. The examination of the data collected and the prepara- 
tion of statistical extracts and summaries for the publication 
entitled “Preliminary Results cf the Census of Population and 
Cattle” absorbed most of the energies of the Directorate of 
Statistics during 1921. 

The Directorate also undertook the most important task of 
drafting regulations for the work of the statistical department 
itself and the preparation of plans, models, and instructions for 
the centralisation of data on population (marriages, births, deaths, 
emigration) and on agricultural activities (land cultivated, narvests, 
price fluctuation, etc.). It is also preparing to issue statistics 
of home and foreign trade. 

It will thus be seen that every attempt has been made to 
achieve complete centralisation, and it is hoped that the 
Directorate and the various departments concerned will shortly 
have completed the preliminary stages of their work. 
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War VOLUNTEERS 





At the end of 1918 a special Section was set up in the Ministry 
of Social Policy for carrying out the promises made by the govern- 
ment to volunteers in the Serbian army. Originally this Section 
was mainly engaged in paying relief in cash to volunteers in a 
state of want. At the end of 1918 and the beginning of 1919 a 
special Order was drafted setting up an inter-Ministerial com- 
mission, which began work in April 1919, to examine the whole 
question. The Section then attempted to obtain for the volunteers 
the privileges promised them. Its efforts, however, were not 
wholly successful] ; it met with several difficulties, the chief of 
which was to determine exactly what classes of persons were 
entitled to the privileges mentioned in the Order. To meet this 
difficulty the Ministry of Social Policy decided that no persons 
could claim these privileges without a certificate from the 
Ministry recognising their service as volunteers. This has meant 
a considerable amount of work for the Ministry, which has not 
yet been completed, and has delayed the application of the Order. 
In co-operation with the inter-Ministerial committee the 
Ministry has also undertaken a detailed enquiry into the most 
suitable means of solving the problem of relief for war 
volunteers, such as land settlement, loans free of interest, relief. : 
in kind (foodstuffs, fuel, agricultural implements, cattle, building . 
materials) or in cash, and gratuities to volunteer officers. The 
encouragement of land settlement has produced concrete results. 
By an agreement with the Ministry of Agriculture the latter, 
on the recommendations of the Ministry of Social Policy, grants 
land to the volunteers and supplies them with live stock and 
implements. According to information recently communicated 
by the Minister of Agrarian Reform, 46,928 acres of cultivable 
land have been allocated to volunteers in Voivodina and 25,340 
in the province of Zagreb (8). 
The most important provision in the Order after land settle- 
ment is the grant of loans free of interest to volunteers who follow 
a trade or keep a shop. The possible achievements of the Section 
for Volunteers in this connection will depend on the resources 
placed at its disposal. 





































SOcIAL PROPAGANDA 


At the beginning of 1921 a Section for Social Propaganda was 
attached to the General Division of the Ministry. The function 
of this Section is to follow the press of the country and to extract 
articles and information of interest to the Ministry of. Social 
Policy and the organisations attached to it. It also issues daily 
information on social questions of interest to the public, either 
verbally to journalists or through the press section of the office 
of the Council of Ministers. 
























(*)Obzor, 22 Nov. 1922. 
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The Ministry also possesses a library, which is still in process 
of formation, but which already contains nearly 1,200 books and 
publications or over 2,000 volumes in all. The Social Propaganda 
Section is responsible for acquiring, as far as funds will allow, 
books and reviews dealing with social questions both in Serbian 
and other languages. 

The Section edits and publishes the official organ of the 
Ministry, a monthly review entitled “Social Revival”. This 
review gives the texts of all Decrees, Orders, Circulars, decisions, 
regulations, etc., and includes in its unofficial section articles, 
monographs, and information on various aspects of sociai con- 
ditions and policy. It is thus a very useful reference book for 
officials and at the same time a means of reaching the public. 
Hitherto the review has been written almost entirely by officials 
of the Ministry, but it is proposed to obtain the co-operation of 
eminent specialists in social questions. 


Enough has been said to show the variety of functions which 
the Ministry of Social Policy has had to assume. Taking into 
account the special difficulties to be faced, the state of disorganisa- 
tion in the country after ten years of war, and the need. of 
standardising administration and sometimes creating entirely 
new machinery, its achievements are considerable. There are 
many problems still before it, but every endeavour will be made 
to solve them ; in order to achieve success the Ministry intends 
to work on a scientific basis, utilising investigations within the 
country itself and the experience of other countries. 
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Co-operation in Finland 


by 
Valde Hyv6NnEN 
Literary Secretary of the Pellervo Society 


The co-operative movement in Finland dates from the founda- 
tion in 1899 of the Pellervo society for the encouragement and 
and co-ordination of co-operative enterprises, followed in 1901 by 
the passing of an Act on co-operation. After less than a quarter 
of a century, the movement counts 10 central organisations, 
4 unions for propaganda and educational work, and upwards of 
3,400 local societies, including consumers’, dairy, credit, agri- 
cultural purchase and sale, catile-selling, egg-selling, timber, 
peat moss, and machinery societies, with a total membership 
equivalent to one for every six and a half inhabitants of the 
country. An outstanding feature of the movement is the clearly- 
marked distinction between consumers’ societies (the most im- 
portant group) in towns and those in country districts, a distinc- 
tion marked by the simultaneous existence of two wholesale 
societies and two unions, with respective memberships drawn 
almost exclusively either from the towns or from the country, 
and with corresponding differences in function and organisation. 


HE co-operative movement in Finland differs from the 
corresponding movement in most other countries in that it 
does not owe its origin to co-operative enterprises started 

by the poorer citizens on their own initiative, gradually giving 

rise to others and later forming common central organisations 
and federations. In Finland growth has, on the contrary, been 
from the centre outwards on a preconceived plan. There was 
first a society to promote co-operation before co-operation had 
any practical existence, and then this society arranged for the 
establishment of co-operative societies, and even of central organ- 
isations, and for some time directed the whole course of the 
movement. 

The real beginning of the movement dates only from 1899. 

It is true that there had been some sporadic attempts at co-opera- 

tion before that time. In the ‘sixties of the last century there 

was a plan for a co-operative society in Helsingfors which, 
however, was not realised, and in the ‘eighties various stores and 
dairies were founded which were in form limited companies, 
though they worked largely on co-operative principles ; but these 
attempts were unorganised and had no clear insight into the true 
objects of co-operation. At the end of the century conditions in 
the country, both political and economic, were little short of 
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calamitous. The national existence of the Finns was threatened 
by the oppressive measures of the Russian autocracy, and poverty, 
both intellectual and material, was widespread. The pioneers of 
the movement aimed at raising the whole people intellectually, 
morally, and even patriotically. In order to create the conditions 
in which this purpose could be carried out, they proposed to 
adopt the weapon of co-operation, which had shown itself in other 
countries as one of the best means of improving the economic 
position of the poor. 












THE PELLERVO SOCIETY 











“The father of the Finnish co-operative movement”, as he 
has justly been called, was Dr. Hannes Gebhard, lecturer and later 
professor at Helsingfors University. His propaganda work on 
behalf of co-operation quickly gained a large and enthusiastic 
backing of educated opinion, and on his initiative the Pellervo 
Society (Pellervo Seura) was founded in the autumn of 1899. 

The object of the Pellervo Society, as stated in its rules, is 
“to promote the economic prosperity of the people by means of 
co-operation and to be a connecting link between the different 
co-operative enterprises working in the country”. In accordance 
with this object, it has helped and guided the co-operative societies 
“3 of Finland in their formation, their management, and the auditing 
a of their accounts. Model rules, handbooks, and account books 

: for most kinds of co-operative societies are prepared in the office 
of the Society, which has also published a large amount of 
co-operative literature, year-books, and statistics of co-operation 

bs in Finland. A co-operative and agricultural journal called 

4 Pellervo has appeared since 1900, and Suomen Osuustoimintalehti 

q (The Co-operative Journal of Finland), which is published in 
conjunction with the central organisations and is intended for 
the officials of co-operative societies, since 1909. In addition, the 
Society acts as the champion of co-operation, takes the initiative 

4 in new directions for the promotion of co-operation, supplies 

= information to those interested, and makes reports on co-operative 
questions to the Finnish Government. 

The Society was originally composed of individuals, but it 
now accepts as members co-operative societies only. At the end 
of 1921 its membership was 834 individuals and 499 societies, the 
latter including 101 stores, 122 dairies, 185 loan societies, and 3 
.. central organisations. The principal financial support comes 
g from the affiliated central organisations, each of which has a 
j representative on the Society’s board of directors. These con- 
tributed over 400,000 Finnish marks to the support of the Society 
in 1922. The Society also receives an annual grant from State 
funds, which in 1922 amounted to 175,000 Finnish marks for the 
year (1). 






































(‘) The variations in value of the Finnish mark, which at par is equal to 
the franc, are shown in the following table giving the official quotation of 
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LOcAL SOCIETIES 






The first task of the Pellervo was to secure the passing of an 
Act on co-operation. This Act came into force in the autumn of 

1901 and local co-operative societies of different kinds at once 

began to spring up all over the country with great rapidity. The 

growth in the number of these societies during the years 1901 to 

1921 is shown by the table below, which gives the number of 

societies entered in the Commercial Register at the end of certain 
years. It should, however, be noted that this information is not i 
quite exact, as there are a large number of peat moss, machinery, \ 

and other sucieties which are not registered, and that, on the 

other hand, the Register at any given date includes a good many 

societies which no longer exist. ' 













NUMBER OF LOCAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES ON THE COMMERCIAL 
REGISTER, 1901 TO 1921 











: Credit |Machinery |Peat moss} Other 
fYear | Stores | Dairies societies societies societies | societies Total 
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1904 | 119} 145 87 3 3 36 393 
1912 | 503] 389 451 207 110 404 2,064 
1920 | 770} 504 728 320 188 771 3,281 
1921 | 788] 515 775 333 195 807 (')} 3,422 (9) 




















(*‘) Including the following societies: egg-selling, 79; cattle-selling, 15 ; electric, 72; 
telephone, 120 ; miscellaneous, 524. 
(?) Including 3,034 societies in the country and 388 in towns. 






The membership of the local societies in round numbers has 
increased from 37,000 in 1904 to 188,000 in 1912 and 526,000 in 
1921, the latter figure being equivalent to one co-operative member 

for every six and a half inhabitants in the country. In more 

than 50 per cent. of the parishes of Finland at least one-half of | 
the households in the parish belong to some co-operative society, a 
and in nearly 10 per cent. every household does so. 
















the Bank of Finland per $100. The last column gives the numbers of marks 
at each date which were approximately equivalent to a hundred marks at par. 














Finnish marks st of 
Date per $100 ™ tis tom See 
Par 518.26 100 
Average 1916 723 138 
» 1918 828 158 1 
” 1919 1558 300 
” 1920 2927 560 
» 4921 5207 1005 ‘ 
31 Dec. 1921 5325 1028 
Average 1922 4660 900 
31 Dec. 1922 4025 777 








(Editor, International Labour Review] 
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CO-OPERATION IN FINLAND 


CENTRAL ORGANISATIONS 







Central co-operative organisations of various kinds came into 
existence at an early stage of the movement, many of them with 
the help and encouragement of the Pellervo. In 1906 there were 
already five such organisations—a central credit institute, a 
wholesale society, two agricultural supply societies, and a butter 
export society. By 1922 the number had grown to ten, including 
a second wholesale society, associations for the export of butter 
(dairies run by Swedish-speaking Finns) and eggs, and forestry 
and cattle selling societies. In addition to these trading and 
credit societies there are also four co-operative unions: two in 
connection with the wholesale societies of the consumers’ move- 
ment, a Swedish union founded in 1919 to be the intellectual 
centre of the various Swedish-speaking co-operative societies, and 
a dairy union. These unions, like the Pellervo, have no com- 
mercial activities, but are mainly concerned with the spread of 
co-operative education and principles, the defence of the interests 
of co-operation, and the further development of co-operative a 
organisations. Some of these organisations are described in more 
detail below, and a general statement of their position in 1924 

is given in the table on page 506. 






















CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 






Consumers’ societies form by far the most important group in 
the Finnish co-operative movement. Credit societies are perhaps 
slightly more numerous, but the membership of the consumers’ 
societies is nearly double and their turnover nearly three times 
that of all the other co-operative societies combined. This is due 
partly to the fact that these societies do a great deal of what is 
usually considered purely agricultural business, as many of them, 
especially in the country, have from the start also undertaken 
the sale of the agricultural produce of their members and the 
purchase and supply of agricultural requisites of all kinds. At 
the end of 1921, of the 621 consumers’ societies 65 were in towns 
and 556 in the country, while 468 werv affiliated to the central 
agricultural supply associations 

Between 1901, when the Co-operation Act came into force, 
and 1903 the number of consumers’ societies rose to 66. The 
first steps towards forming a central organisation were taken by 
the Pellervo, which summoned a meeting of representatives of 
the local societies to discuss the question. As a result of this 
meeting the Finnish Co-operative Wholesale Society (Swomen 
Osuuskauppojen Keskuskunta; S. O.K.) was founded in 1904. 
For some time the necessary propaganda and educational work 
was done by the Wholesale Society, with the assistance of the 
Pellervo, but in 1908 it was felt that this side of the work called 
for further development and the General Co-operative Union of 
Distributive Societies (Yleinen Osuuskauppojen Liitto; Y.O.1L.) 
was formed for the purpose. 
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In the early days of the movement various classes of the com- 
munity were equally interested in its success. Some of the first 
societies in country districts were founded by farmers, others in 
the towns and industrial centres by industrial workers. At first 
these different elements worked smoothly together, but it was not 
long before difficulties began to arise. One cause of disagree- 
ment was the question of the attitude to be adopted by the co- 
operatives to the political and trade union activities of the work- 
ers. This figured on the agenda of several meetings of represent- 
atives of the co-operatives, but the worst difficulties were got 
over by compromise. The definite cleavage came on the question 
of representation at the meetings of the local co-operative societies 
and at the annual meeting of the Wholesale Society. 

The existing system was that each co-operative had a single 
vote at these meetings, regardless of its membership or turnover. 
The co-operatives in the towns and industrial districts, where the 
workers were in a majority, demanded that voting power should 
be dependent on these factors. They were opposed by the country 
co-operatives, which were in general smaller and, being located 
at greater distances from commercial centres, had more difficulty 
in attending meetings. As no agreement could be reached, a 
number of the larger co-operatives in industrial centres withdrew 
from the General Union in 1916 and formed the Central Union 
of Co-operative Societies (Kulutussuuskuntien Keskusliitto ; K. K.). 
The following year they also withdrew from the Wholesale 
Society and founded a new one, the Co-operative Wholesale 
Association of the Central Union (Osuustukkukauppa ; O. T. K..). 
These two new central organisations, like the old ones, are by 
their rules non-political and are based on Rochdale principles. 
In both the new centrals the voting power of affiliated societies 
is proportional to their membership. 

The split spread rapidly to the smaller local societies, with the 
result that in many places in the country as well as in the towns 
there were pairs of rival co-operatives side by side, one affiliated 
to the old and the other to the new centrals. In spite of the 
economic and other drawbacks of this state of affairs, it has not 
prevented the rapid growth of the movement, and the rivalry 
between the two groups has even had a certain value in stimulat- 
ing the interest of the members in the prosperity of their respect- 
ive societies. 

Most of the co-operatives affiliated to the two new centrals 
are in towns and industrial areas ; as a rule they are of consider- 
able size and often have several branches. Those affiliated to 
the older centrals, on the other hand, are as a rule smaller; the 
majority of them are in the country, though one is also to be 
found in nearly every town, with a membership drawn mainly 
from official and middle-class families. 

During the war the consumers’ movement developed more 
rapidly than ever before under the pressure of economic condi- 
tions. Profiteering and speculation were rampant, prices and the 

‘cost of living continued to rise. The members of the co-operatives 
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found that they had in their hands an effective weapon against 
soaring prices and monopolies, and the number both of societies 
and of members increased rapidly. Official recognition, too, 
was given in the constant support of the central and local food 
supply commissions. 

The development of consumers’ co-operation from 1901 to 1924 
is shown in the following table. If each member is supposed 
to represent an average family of five persons, it follows that 
the movement in 1921 covered 1,720,000 persons, or about half 
the population of the country. As a matter of fact, there were 
in 1921 a large number of parishes where there were as many 
members as households, and in 175 parishes the number of 
members was more than half the number of households. 


GROWTH OF CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1901 TO 192i 





Active societies 














Number 

Year of societies x 

registered Number Membership a cS 
1901 3 7 1,000 300 
1908 497 463 95,000 52,000 
1912 503 430 87,000 57 ,000 
1916 604 486 182,000 163,000 
1920 770 634 334,000 1] ,450,«.00 
192] 788 62] 344,000 1,738,000 (1) 

















(‘) Goods purchased from the two wholesale societies accounted for 30.2 per 
cent. of this total. 


It has already been shown that 10.5 per cent. of the societies 
are in towns and 89.5 per cent. in the country. The division of 
the members by occupation is as follows : 








Occupation Percentage Occupation Percentage 
Farmers 40.8 Artisans 6.8 
Agricultural workers 9.1 Officials 5.5 
Industrial workers 22.6 Liberal professions 2.7 
Other workers 8.2 Unspecified 4.3 


At the end of 1921 the capital of the consumers’ co-operative 
societies amounted to 81.7 million Finnish marks, or 15.8 per 
cent. of their total liabilities. This capital was made up as 
follows: share capital, 8.3 million ; reserve fund, 51.5 million ; 
other funds, 21.9 million. As more than 15 million Finnish marks 
from the 1921 surplus was placed to reserve, the total capital 
in 1922 was about 97 million Finnish marks. 

These figures indicate an important difference between the 
Finnish co-operatives and those of many other countries. In 
Finland the share capital of the consumers’ co-operatives forms 
only about 10 per cent. of the total, the greater part consisting 
of the reserve fund. The reason for this is two-fold. As a rule 
the shares have been kept small in order not to exclude from 
membership persons of small means. In addition, the Finnish 
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co-operatives transfer a comparatively large part of their surplus 
to their reserve funds and return proportionately less to their 
members than is customary in various other countries. The 
rules of most of the recently formed co-operatives lay down that 
for the first three years the whole surplus is to be paid into the 
reserve fund. In subsequent years a part only, but a considerable 
part, of the surplus is to be so applied, and this is to continue until 
the reserve fund amounts to a specified percentage of the 
turnover. 

In principle, all sales are for cash, but many of the co-operat- 
ives allow their members credit to a limited extent. At the end 
of 1921 these credits amounted to 8.8 million Finnish marks, or 
0.5 per cent. of the total sales. This custom has led to a further 
reduction in the sums distributed to members, and conditions 
since the war have tended to increase rather than decrease sales 
on credit. 

Many of the co-operatives are engaged in productive enter- 
prises of various kinds. In 1921 they were responsible for 165 
such establishments, including 57 bakeries, 21 non-alcoholic 
beverage factories, 19 tanneries, 9 boot-repairing workshops, 
13 farms, and 9 mills, in addition to running 56 cafés and restau- 
rants. The total value of the goods directly produced by the co- 
operatives and of the sales in their cafés and restaurants in 1921 
was about 160 million Finnish marks. Since 1917 many societies 
have also combined a savings bank with their other business. 
At the end of 1921 there were 140 of these savings banks, with 
deposits amounting to 43.5 million Finnish marks. 

An interesting example of the extent and many-sidedness of 
the operations of a single society is given by Elanto, the largest 
consumers’ co-operative society in Finland, which was founded 
at Helsingfors in 1905. In 1921 its membership was 29,082, it 
had iii retail shops, and its sales amounted to 147.7 million 
Finnish marks. It owned a bakery, a dairy, a leather factory, a 
sausage factory, a brewery for light beer, a jam factory, mechan- 
ical, saddlers’, and knitting workshops, a slaughter-house, a soap 
works, and two farms. The value of its products in 1921 was 
84.7 million Finnish marks, and the Society baked and delivered 
one-third of all the bread sold in Helsingfors. 


CENTRAL ORGANISATIONS 


The origin of the two wholesale societies and the Central 
Unions has already been described. It remains to give some 
account of their organisation and activities. 

The older and larger of the two, the Finnish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, which was founded in 1904, has its head- 
quarters at Helsingfors, where all its purchasing business is 
centralised in a special department. It has also purchasing 
agencies abroad at Berlin, New York, and Rio de Janeiro. 
Sales to the local societies are made through ten branches with 
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five warehouses in different parts of the country. The growth 
of the Society from 1905 to 1921 is shown by the following table : 


GROWTH OF THE FINNISH CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY, 








1905 To 1921 
Branch 
Year as and ‘ware- Staff Capital Sales Net surplus 
F. marks F. marks F. marks 
1905 27 l 16 127 ,000 1,004 ,000 17,000 7 
1908 115 6 80 811,000 14,254,000 107 ,C 00 J 
1912 168 10 122} 1,888,000 19,523,000 358 , 000 
1916 432 ll 423) 5,921,000 72,160,000} 2,071,000 
1920 | 500 15 1,209] 19,579,000 | 323,699,000] 4,338,000 
1921 490 15 1,274] 23,662,000 | 359,143,000} 3,808,000 





























Like most wholesale societies in other countries, the Society 
has since 1914 been engaged in the production of various com- 
modities. Its chief productive undertakings are grouped in two 
centres. At Helsingfors it has a tailoring shop, a coffee-roasting 9 
plant, a chicory factory, a hosiery factory, and a mechanical a 
workshop. At Vaajakoski it has factories for making matches, q 
brushes, card boxes, confectionery, and jam, a sawmill, and a Y 
flour-mill. Further development of the Society’s activities at 4 
Vaajakoski is probable, as it also owns a waterfall with an electric 
generating station which can supply much more power than is 
needed by the existing factories. The value of the goods produced 
in 1921 was 20,339,000 Finnish marks, on which there was a net 
profit of 1,175,000 Finnish marks. 

The Society has a special information section which is at the 
disposal of all affiliated societies for legal or technical advice 
and for auditing their accounts. The section also undertakes 
propaganda on behalf of co-operation, inspects the savings banks 
of the affiliated societies, acts as an employment agency for co- 
operative employees, and supervises the one-year training courses 
which are held in the best-managed consumers’ societies for the 
education of the staff. In addition, the section is responsible for 
running the Society’s co-operative school. This school, which 
has separate Finnish and Swedish departments, organises special 
autumn courses every year for co-operative employees who are 
not in a position to take the full two-year course. 

The section is also responsible for the publishing department 
of the Society. In addition to various annual or non-periodical 
publications, the Society publishes two weekly papers, Yhieishyva 
in Finnish with a circulation of 95,000 in 1922, and Samarbete in 
Swedish with a circulation of 20,000, as well as a fortnightly 
review with a circulation of 4,000 for employees and administrat- 
ive staff of co-operative societies. 

The Society maintains two orphanages, dating from 1918, 
which ‘house and educate children orphaned in the insurrection 
of that year. 
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The relations between the Society and the General Co-operative 
Union, which was founded in 1908, are very close. Both organ- 
isations have the same governing body, and the information 
section of the Society acts as a central office for the Union. The 
interest of the local societies is stimulated by local committees 
of the Union, one in each of the 14 districts (11 Finnish and 
3 Swedish) into which the country is divided for the purpose. 
The Society has founded two insurance societies for the benefit 
of its own staff and the staff of its affiliated societies, Elonvara 
for employees, founded in 1919, and Tyévdenturva for manual 
workers, founded in 1920. Both societies undertake pension, 































































































sickness, and invalidity insurance. There is also a fire insurance § pe 
society, Tulenvara, founded in 1919 for the affiliated societies and @ ni 
their members, and a life insurance society has recently been @ en 
started. co 
The Co-operative Wholesale Association of the Central Union, @ th 
which was founded in 1917, has already made for itself a position @ di: 
of importance. Its growth in the first four years of its existence @ po 
is shown in the following table: an 
the 

GROWTH OF THE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE ASSOCIATION de 

OF THE CENTRAL UNION, 1918 TO 1924 
| Se | one Capital Sales Surplus 
we 
du 
1918 98 _ 19 | 3,450,000 ,375,000 of 
1919 97 3 45 5,553,000 | 56,265,000} 1,826,000 on! 
1920 110 6 72 8,819,000 | 98,837,000) 3,105,000 

192] 113 7 96 | 12,909, 93,893,000] 4,944,000 | m me 
giv 
loa 

In addition to its ordinary commercial activities, the Associa- J fT 
tion has been authorised by the Government to audit the accounts # °F 
of the savings banks of its affiliated societies. The accounts of atic 
the local societies are audited by the Central Union, which also '° 
does all the propaganda and educational work. sin 
The administration of the Central Unior is quite separate from @ °° 
that of its Wholesale Association. The latter is merely a member of i 
of the Union, has a representative on its governing body, and ™ “VY 
contributes a large annual sum to its funds, about equal to the anc 
total subscriptions of the local societies which are affiliated for 
the Union. The Central Union has a staff of experts for pro- : 
paganda and educational work. It compiles and publishes sta- all 
tistical and other information on co-operation, and publishes aj 224 
weekly paper in Finnish (Kaluttajan Lehti), with a circulation of ber 
about 46,000, and a monthly review in Swedish (Konsument-@ ™® 
bladet), with a circulation of about 2,000. 39 | 
In addition to auditing the accounts of its affiliated societies, fror 
the Union organises yearly training courses lasting three or four = 





months for co-operative staff, gives advice on legal questions, 
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acts as an employment agency for the staff of affiliated societies, 
sells office stores and stationery, and owns a paper factory for 
making paper bags, card boxes, etc. 

A fire insurance society (Twlenturva) was founded in 1919 by 
the societies affiliated to the Central Union, with the collabora- 
tion of the Union and its Wholesale Association. 
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“ AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
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ion, Taking the term to include co-operative dairies, credit societies, 
nce @ peat-moss, machinery, egg-selling, and cattle-selling societies, the 
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number of purely agricultural co-operatives in Finland at the 
end of 1921 was 1,912, or 56 per cent. of the whole number of 
co-operatives. In addition it must of course be remembered that 
the majority of the consumers’ co-operatives in the country 
districts draw their membership mainly from the agricultural 
population, and that co-operative trade in agricultural requisites 
and produce is almost wholly carried on by these societies and 
the two central agricultural supply organisations which are 
described below. 
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Co-operative Dairies 





The first co-operative dairies in Finland, to the number of 28, 
were established in 1902. Their number grew fairly rapidly 
during the next few years, and reached 332 by 1908. At the end 
of 1921 there were 515 entered in the Commercial Register, but 
only about 460 of these were really in existence. The Govern- 
ment has in general been sympathetic to the movement, and has 
given practical help, especially in the early years, by granting 
loans at low interest, up to half the amount of the initial expenses, 
for starting dairies. The progress of the movement has been 
comparatively steady, except from 1918 to 1920, when food regul- 
ations and low maximum prices paralysed its activities, and led 
to a temporary stagnation. The co-operative dairies have long 
since outdistanced both private and company enterprise ; as early 
as 1910 they produced 81.4 per cent., and in 1916 94.6 per cent. 
of all the dairy butter made im the country, the balance being 
divided about equally between the company and private dairies, 
and they now dominate both the home and the export markets 
for milk and milk products. 
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r0- As a rule membership is small, though about 25 per cent. of 
ta- ll the cattle owners in the country are members of co-operative 
; am dairies. In 1920, 40 per cent. of the dairies had under 60 mem- 






bers, and only 20 per cent. had more than 150. Most of the 
members, too, owned only a small number of cattle; in 1920, 
39 per cent. owned from i to 3 cows each ; 54 per cent. owned 
from 4 to 15; and only 7 per cent. owned more than 15 cows. 
each. About half the dairies had fewer than 500 cows, and in 
only one-fifth was the number above 1,000. The two largest 
dairies had more than 5,000 cows each. Many of the dairies 
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have established subsidiary enterprises of various kinds. In 
1921 there were 106 such enterprises, including 51 flour mills, 
12 saw mills, 4 electrical works, 2 peat moss undertakings, 
2 ships, and 3 tractors. Like the consumers’ societies, the dairies 
have adopted the policy of adding almost the whole of their 
surplus to their reserve funds, and to this policy the movement 
owes much of its strength. 

In the year 1905 the co-operative dairies founded the Central 
Co-operative Butter Export Association (Voinvientiosuusliike 
Valio, commonly known as Valio). Four branch offices for the 
inland butter trade were added in 1909, and the business of the 
Association has since been extended to include cheese in 1940, 
milk and cream in 1913, condensed milk in 192i, and lactose in 
1922. It has large modern cold storage warehouses for cheese 
at Helsingfors and Viborg, and has built large central dairies for 
the sale of milk in four different centres of population. Foreign 
trade is conducted through an office in London, and agents in 
Stockholm, Christiania, Berlin, Antwerp, and Amsterdam. In 
1921 the Association had a membership of 297 dairies, a staff of 
291, its sales amounted to 364.5 million Finnish marks, and it 
exported 83 per cent. of all the butter which passed through the 
port of Hango. 

The work of the Association has been of great value to the 
co-operative dairy movement, and, indeed, to the dairy industry 
of the whole country. Its work has not been merely the joint 
sale of dairy produce and the securing of the advantages resull- 
ing from the centralisation of sales. The most important part of 
it is the work done to improve the quality of dairy produce 
The Association encourages a high standard by paying prices 
which depend on the quality of the goods purchased. It organises 
courses in butter judging, and it tries to improve the technical 
qualifications of dairy staff. The latter purpose is served by 
grants of travelling scholarships to dairy workers and managers, 
and by the publications of the Association, which include tech- 
nical handbooks and a trade journal (Karjantuotetia), with a 
circulation of 1,500. It has a special technical advisory depart- 
ment, and has recently established a dairy training school. In 
Finland, butter for export is tested by a government butter 
inspectorate. Apart from this there is no official provision for 
scientific research in relation to the dairy industry, and the Asso- 
ciation has therefore set up a bacteriological and chemical labor- 
atory in connection with its head office. The investigations 
carried out by it have been of considerable importance to the 
whole dairy industry. 

The Swedish-speaking dairy societies have also founded a 
Co-operative Butter Export Association (Centralandelslaget Enighe- 
ten), dating from 1918. Its membership in 1921 was 25 dairies, 
and its sales amounted to 31.3 million Finnish marks. 

The co-operative dairies have 10 dairy unions, which work 
for the improvement of dairy technique and management. They 
have also, in collaboration with the Valio and Pellervo societies, 
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established an insurance society (Meijerivden Keskindinen 
Eldkelaitos) for insuring their staff against sickness, old age, and 
invalidity. In 1922, 90 dairies were members of this society, and 
its funds amounted to about a million Finnish marks. 


Credit Societies 


There is a certain similarity between the development of co- 
operative credit and of co-operation in general in Finland. The 
experience of other countries showed that the progress of local 
credit societies is greatly helped if they have behind them a strong 
central credit institution. The necessary steps were accordingly 
taken by a number of private individuals, and in 1902 the Rural 
Banks Central Credit Institute (Oswuskassojen Keskuslainarahasto) 
was founded. At the time there were no local credit societies 
in existence at all, so that the membership was entirely composed 
of individuals. It was laid down in the articles of association 
that as local societies were formed the shareholders should grad- 
ually transfer their shares to these societies, with the intention 
that all the shares of the Institute should ultimately be held by 
co-operative credit societies. The Institute is also empowered to 
make loans to other kinds of co-operatives which promote the 
interests of agriculture, but lack of funds has limited its . pera- 
tions in this field. 

Considerable help has been given by the Government. In 
1903 a sinking fund loan of 4 million Finnish marks was granted 
on favourable terms, followed by a sum of 20,000 marks a year 
for ten years, towards the expenses of starting local societies and 
helping them in their early stages. In addition, loans without 
interest to a total of 29 million Finnish marks were granted by 
the Government between 1913 and 1922. These loans will not 
be called in as long as the objects and methods of the Institute 
remain unchanged, and if it is wound up they need not be repaid 
until after all other debts ; they therefore form a kind of security 
or reserve fund. In addition to these government loans, the 
Institute has obtained debenture loans, bank loans, deposits, etc., 
so that in October 1922 its available capital was about 80 million 
Finnish marks. 

The local credit societies form perhaps the largest group in the 
Finnish co-operative movement. The first of these societies began 
work in 1903. At the end ot 1921 there were 775 on the Com- 
mercial Register, and by September 1922 this number had in- 
creased to 875. Most of them have been founded by farmers, 
and are unlimited liability societies, on the Raiffeisen system, 
which is suited to Finnish conditions in its organisation and 
methods. There were in 1921 only about 15 Schulze-Delitzsch 
Societies founded by artisans and small traders. 

At first the societies were only allowed to accept deposits from 
their own members, but in 1920 they were authorised to accept 
deposits from non-members, subject to the permission of the 
Council of State, and under conditions to be fixed by it in each 
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case. At the end of 1920 the total deposits amounted to 8.7 
million Finnish marks. Most of the working capital of the 
societies is borrowed from the Central Institute. At the end of 
July 1922 the total so lent by the Institute was about 45 million 
Finnish marks. 

As in Raiffeisen societies in general, loans are as a rule granted 
only for specific purposes, stated in advance, which tend to in- 
crease production and efficiency. Careful supervision is exercised 
by the committees to see that loans are really used for the purpose 
for which they were made. Loans granted for special purposes 
in 1920 were classified as follows : 



















Object Percentage 
Land reclamation and improvement 35.4 









Purchase of agricultural supplies 15.6 
Purchase of stock 15.3 
Building 19.7 
Other purposes 14.0 







At first only note-of-hand loans were made, but more recently 
responsible persons have been granted current account or “cash 
credit” loans. Loans on note of hand in 1920 amounted to 13 
million and current account loans to 5.2 million Finnish marks. 
Loans are as a rule only for small sums. The most usual period 
is from one to three years, but one-fifth of the loans were for a 
period of less than a year, and one-fifth for from three to eight 
years. Loans for land settlement are usually made on a 50-years 
amortisation. 

Many credit societies carry on the co-operative purchase and 
sale for their members of agricultural supplies and produce, but 
the total amount of business so done is not of great importance. 
Reference should also be made to the valuable educational work 
done by both the local societies and the Central Institute, which 
has helped very much to raise the standard of all agriculture in 
Finland. 


















Purchase and Sale Societies 











The co-operative purchase of agricultural supplies has been 
through many experimental stages in Finland. Originally a 
system of “joint purchase” was practised by the farmers, but 
gradually the business was transferred to the co-operatives. 
Separate sale and purchase societies were tried first, but without 
success. Then the co-operative dairies and credit societies stepped 
in. As they were in a position to grant credit to purchasers — 
a necessary condition for this kind of business — and in addition 
were controlled solely by the farmers, they were more success- 
ful. In course of time, however, most of the business passed 
to the consumers’ co-operatives, as experience showed that they 
could deal with it most successfully. Many of the larger stores 
in agricultural districts now have special departments for the 
purpose, in charge of specially qualified staff. 
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There are at present two central agricultural supply associa- 
tions (Keskusosuuslitke Hankkija, and Centralandelslaget Labor). 
The necessity for some kind of central organisation was recognised 
at an early stage, and as a temporary measure the Pellervo in 
1901 started a joint purchasing department to supply co-operat- 
ives with agricultural goods, which worked for four years. By 
1905 its business had developed so far that it became advisable 
to replace it by an independent central agricultural supply society, 
Hankkija, with its own capital and its own stock of goods. In 
the following year, the Labor association, which had been in 
existence since 1897 as a kind of consumers’ society of farmers, 
altered its articles of association (and its name), so as to come 
under the Co-operation Act. It has many of the features of a 
central organisation, but it retains its characteristic of admitting 
individuals as members. 

The Hankkija society deals both in agricultural requisites, such 
as manures, seeds, fodder, and machinery, and in agricultural 
produce. Its seed department, dating from 1911, is of consider- 
able importance. A seed-improvement and testing station was 
started in 1913, and it has now a seed-cleaning plant at Tammerfors 
— the only one of its kind in Finland — erected in 1919, with 
modern sorting, cleaning, and drying machinery, including a 
smut-mill. The resulting improvement in the native seeds placed 
on the market has been of great benefit to the farmers of Finland. 

The machinery department deals not only in agricultural 
machinery but also in machinery for dairies, flour mills, saw- 
mills, peat-moss enterprises, and many other purposes. It has 
been very successful in erecting electrical plant in various parts 
of the country. It has a number of flour mills and a large hide 
centre for dealing with raw hides, with up-to-date cleaning and 
dressing equipment. 

There is also an advisory department which carries on 
educational work in connection with the trade in agricultural 
supplies and trains staff for fhe co-operative stores. 

At the end of 1921 the Hankkija’s membership of 1,307 was 
composed of 393 consumers’ co-operatives, 194 dairies, 333 credit 
societies, 100 other bodies, and 287 individuals. 

The other agricultural supply association, Labor, is not 
precisely a central organisation, as its membership of 1,262 in 
1921 included 1,077 individuals and only 185 societies. The 
individual members are for the most part Swedish-speaking large- 
scale farmers who buy their supplies direct from the association 
instead of through the local co-operatives. The association has 
several sales depots for retail trade. In addition to dealing in 
Such agricultural supplies and produce as manures, machinery, 
electrical accessories, seeds, and grain, it has for some years also 
sold groceries and manufactured goods. 


Cattle-selling Societies 


Joint action by Finnish farmers for the sale of cattle is more 
recent and less well organised than the other forms of co-opera- 
8 
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tion which have been described. The first two co-operatives for 
the purpose were founded in 1909, the next two in 1912 and 
1913. The war gave a considerable impetus to the movement, 


as the societies were able to supply cattle and meat for the troops | 


quartered in the country. Later on, under the food regulations, 
their position became even stronger, and they were given a 


monopoly of the sale of meat under the government food supply — 


organisation. 

As a rule these societies cover larger districts than the other 
co-operatives, sometimes extending to whole provinces. Their 
membership has, however, remained small (the total in 1920 was 
7,438 for 14 societies), and they have been obliged to rely mainly 
on trade in the produce of non-members. At first they dealt 
chiefly in live stock, but they have gradually extended their 
scope, and in 1920 they owned 14 slaughter-houses with cattle- 
sheds in various parts of the country, a couple of leather 
factories, 13 sausage factories, and several retail shops in the 
chief centres of population. In the same year they sold 4.8 million 
kilogrammes of dead meat and 1,307 head of live cattle, the total 
value of their sales being 72.7 million Finnish marks. 

The success of the societies may be measured by the fact that 
meat exports from Finland are now considerably larger than 
imports, while before the war there was an excess of imports 
over exports of 5 million Finnish marks a year. There is still, 
however, considerable scope for progress, as Finland with its 
excellent pasture land is very suitable for store cattle and pig 
breeding. 

The Finnish Live Stock Central Co-operative Society was 
founded in 1918 by the cattle-selling societies in order to facilitate 
and develop their work and eliminate mutual competition. 
Between 1919, when it started business, and 1921 it had estab- 
lished wholesale centres at Helsingfors and Viborg, three sausage 
factories, and several sausage, provision, and butchers’ shops. 
It has also done a certain amount of foreign trade in the produce 
of its affiliated societies. 


Egg-Selling Societies 


Poultry-keeping in Finland before the war was at a very low 
level, and the value of the eggs imported rose to over two million 
Finnish marks a year. The first attempts at organising the egg 
market, in order to make poultry-keeping more profitable, were 
made by the co-operative dairies and stores and similar organisa- 
tions, but they did not pay sufficient attention to the quality of 
the eggs or the method of packing and their success was very 
uneven. Separate egg-selling co-operatives were therefore started 
in 1913. By the end of 1921 there were 79 of these societies on 
the Commercial Register, and the number grew considerably 
during 1922. Several of them had a turnover in 1921 approaching 
a million Finnish marks. 
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CO-OPERATION IN FINLAND 


The eggs collected were at first sold to various purchasers, 
such as shops, restaurants, and travelling egg-dealers. But as 
the societies grew in number and in the scale of their transac- 
tions some form of central organisation became essential, and in 
December 1921 the Central Co-operative Egg Export Association, 
Muna, was founded by a group of 15 societies. The association 
started work at the beginning of 1922, and by the autumn of the 
same year its membership had risen to 60. 


Miscellaneous Societies 


Among the many kinds of co-operatives which have found a 
footing in Finland, co-operation in the timber trade would seem 
to hold out the promise of being of particular value to the rural 
population, owing to the abundance of forests. Up to the present, 
however, the difficulties in the way have not been satisfactorily 
overcome. 

There are a large number of small “domestic” sawmills run 
as co-operative societies. In 1921 there were 70 of these on the 
Commercial Register, in addition to many others which were 
not registered. Most of them worked in connection with 
co-operative flour-mills or electrical enterprises. These sawmills 
supplied mainly the needs of their own localities, but many 
of them also sold part of their output outside through some agent. 
The small societies, however, found it difficult to get a good price 
for their goods, as, first, they could not afford machinery of the 
best and most recent type and, secondly, they were completely 
in the hands of the agents through whom they sold their goods. 
In order to obviate these difficulties, the Central Organisation of 
Co-operative Forestry Associations was founded in 1921. The 
organisation acts as agent for the sale of the products of local 
sawmills and, in general, organises the sale of wood ; in addition 
it supplies up-to-date machinery for all kinds of sawmills, fixes 
standard measurements for goods for sale, gives advice on wood- 
working and on handling wooden goods, and provides technical 
instruction for sawmill staff. 

As small societies are at a disadvantage in the wood-working 
industry, some larger co-operative timber societies have recently 
been formed. These societies aim at covering the whole of the 
district served by a single waterway, and at establishing larger 
sawmills and wood-working plants than those previously existing. 
Their products will be placed on the market by the Central 
Forestry Organisation. 

There has recently been a great increase in the number of 
small holders, and this has led to a corresponding increase in 
the number of co-operative societies for the joint purchase of 
machinery. There were 333 of these societies on the Commercial 
Register in 1920, in addition to a large number unregistered, and 
a great many new ones have since been formed. 

Co-operative peat-moss societies are very numerous. Such a 
society either buys a suitable bog or rents the turf-cutting rights 
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in one, procures the necessary machinery, puts up drying sheds, 
engages the necessary labour, and sells the litter to its members, 
who use it to make manure. There were 195 of these societies on 
the Commercial Register at the end of 192i, but the number 
actually working was considerably larger. © 


Less than a quarter of a century has elapsed since the pioneers 
of the co-operative movement in Finland, confident in its possibil- 
ities, founded a society for the promotion of co-operation before 
co-operation was a practical fact. Within this short period the 
movement, working outwards from theory to practice, has gained 
a firm footing, in spite of the difficulties it has had to face. A 
country with an area of 145,000 square miles, one-eighth of it 
occupied by lakes and rivers, and a population of only 3} million, 
three-fourths of which is scattered thinly over the country districts, 
presents obstacles to the development of co-operation which are 
unknown in countries where the population is denser and natural 
barriers to communication between village and village are absent. 
Nevertheless, growth has been steady, successes have outnumbered 
failures, and the supporters of co-operation have every ground 
for believing that the history of the past affords a guarantee of 
continued progress in the future. 
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A N a previous number of the Review (1) some account was given 

it | of a conference between the International Transport Workers’ 

a, Federation and the Pan-Russian organisations of transport work- a. 
3 ers, railwaymen, and seamen, held in June. It was mentioned that ’ 
, the International Federation of Trade Unions was invited by the 4 
i conference to formulate a basis for the co-ordination of all working * 
al class forces on a united front. This action has led the officers of q 
t. the International Federation of Trade Unions to consider once again 

od their relations with the Russian trade unions and the International 

d Federation of Red Trade Unions on the one hand, and with the inter- 

of national trade secretariats affiliated to Amsterdam on the other. 


Previous to this the Bureau of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, meeting at Amsterdam on 30 and 31 May, had adopted 
a resolution stating that the policy of the officers of the Federation 5 
was determined entirely by the decisions of its congresses, and that 
it could be in no way responsible for decisions which departed from 
the general lines of policy laid down in congress by the affiliated % 
national organisations, which alone were competent to make such a 
decisions (?). The resolution added that the Federation was always 
ready to enter into relations with the Russian trade unions, but not 
with the dissentient minorities in national organisations affiliated 
to Amsterdam. The united front could and should be achieved 
within the national organisations affiliated to Amsterdam (°). 
On 22 June (*) the Bureau of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions of Amsterdam, confirming its previous declarations, repudiated 
all responsibility for the decisions taken at the Berlin conference of 
the International Transport Workers’ Federation, and decided td 
submit these declarations to the Management Committee of the 
Federation at its next meeting, which was held on 3 and 4 August at 
Amsterdam. The following resolution defining the attitude of the 
Federation to the Russian trade unions and to proposals for the 
constitution of a united front was adopted with one dissentient vote : 


Under present conditions, at a moment when the reaction is endeav- : 
ouring to strike the final blow for the destruction of the trade union fr 
power, trade union unity is of supreme importance to the organised a 





(1) International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, pp. 221-222. 

(?) Press Report of the International Federation of Trade Unions, 8 June 
1923. Amsterdam. Peuple, 5 June 1923. Paris. 

(3) As a consequence of this resolution the Central Council of Russian 
Trade Unions put forward a proposal for a conference to draw up a plan for 
an anti-war campaign. 

(*) Press Report of the International Federation of Trade Unions, 27 June 
1923. The International Trade Union Movement, July-Aug. 1923. Amsterdam. 
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working-classes. This trade union unity must be effected inside the national 
federations affiliated with the International Federation of Trade Unions 
and inside the International Federation of Trade Unions itself, if it is to 
achieve its purpose. 

In conformity with its resolutions of Amsterdam, London, and Rome 
the I. F. T. U. therefore reaffirms its sincere desire to see the Russian trade 
unions united with the organised working classes of the whole world. 

Trade union unity, however, can only be of real use and value when 
an atmosphere is created of mutual esteem and mutual confidence. To this 
end the hostile acts and attacks directed against the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, its affiliated organisations, and its leaders must cease 
once and for all. Moreover, the Russian workers must, like the organised 
workers in the other countries, declare their willingness to fight war and 
reaction in all its forms in their own land. 

The Management Committee of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions confirms the previous decisions of the Bureau, and declares its 
willingness to enter into negotiation with the representatives of the Rus- 
sian Federation of Trade Unions as soon as these can be regarded as the 
genuine mandatories of the Russian trade unions which have accepted 
the conditions specified above, and have acted accordingly. 






















The resolution also included a statement concerning the relations 
between the International Federation of Trade Unions and the inter- 
national trade secretariats : 

It recognises the necessity for common action supported by all the 
above-mentioned organisations. It considers it desirable that the trade 
secretariats shall not, without previous consultation with the executive of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions, take any action which may 
prejudice the decisions of the International Trade Union Congresses. 

In order to avoid the recurrence of such difficulties as have resulted 
from the incidents of the last few months, the Management Committee of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions instructs the Bureau to 
arrange a conference with the representatives of all the trade secretariats 
as soon as possible. 


At the same meeting the finances of the International were the 
subject of considerable discussion. The annua] contribution of affi- 
liated national organisations to the International was fixed by the 
Congress of Amsterdam in 1919 at 12 florins per thousand. members, 
to be paid in the currencies of the different countries. The severe 
depreciation in certain currencies, which was not at that time foreseen, 
has led to a great reduction in the income of the International. At 
the next international congress, to be held in April 1924, an attempt 
will be made to fix the subscription in such a way as to render the 
finances of the International Federation independent of fluctuations 
in the exchanges. In the meantime an appeal will be made to 
affiliated national organisations to increase their financial support of 
the International. 

The Committee then went on to discuss the 8-hour day, and the 
desire of certain Governments to obtain modifications in the Draft 
Convention adopted at the International Labour Conference at Wash- 
ington. The Committee unanimously decided that the workers’ organ- 
isations should oppose any such modification, and that their represent- 
atives on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
should insist on the maintenance of the Washington Convention in 
its present form (5). 


































(5) Press Report of the International Federation of Trade Unions, 8 Aug. 
1923. Amsterdam. Peuple, 11 Aug. 1923. Paris. 
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On 24 July a meeting was held of a joint committee of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions and the International Co-operative 
Alliance (*). This committee was set up last December in order to 
draw up a scheme of co-operation between the two organisations. 
The chief subject of discussion at the Brussels meeting was labour 
banks. It was decided to organise meetings of representatives of the 
trade union and co-operative movements in each country in order to 
discuss this question. The committee also agreed that a Consumers’ 
Council should be set up. The committee is to meet again in October, 
after which a general meeting of the executive committees of the 
two organisations will be held. 


The International Federation of Factory Workers held its tenth 
congress at Vienna from 16 to 18 July (7). The national organisations 
of Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, and Sweden were represented, while delegates of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, the Swiss Federation of 
Textile Workers, and various Austrian trade unions were also 
present. It was decided that sectional conferences of representatives 
of special trades, such as margarine, sugar, or rubber, should be 
held if the organisations concerned expressed a desire for this, with 
a view to facilitating common action. 

A report by the President on the influence of trade unions in 
the management of industry was presented. The President of the 
Austrian Chamber of Labour also made a statement on the training 
of the labour members of works’ councils. In Austria the works’ 
councillors are now beginning to get accustomed to the management 
of undertakings and the labour movement is taking all the steps 
necessary to provide training for them by special classes and otherwise. 

The congress instructed its executive committee to take steps to 
save workers who move from one country to another from losing 
their right to unemployment benefit. 


The third congress of the International Federation of Working 
Women met at Schénbrunn from 14 to 18 August. The following 
countries were represented : Argentine, Belgium, Cuba, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. 
The organisations of Chili, China, and Japan, which are not yet 
affiliated to the Federation, sent delegates as observers. A represent- 
ative of the International Federation of Trade Unions was present 
and stated that the woman membership of national organisations 
affiliated to Amsterdam was in Germany 1,561,000, in Great Britain 
832,000, in Austria 232,000, and in Italy (1921) 151,000. 

It may be recalled that the International Federation of Working 
Women was founded at. Washington in November 1919 on the initiative 
of the National Women's Trade Union League of America. The 
congress then held was mainly of a preparatory character, being 
summoned to determine the attitude of working women to the subjects 
on the agenda of the first International Labour Conference and to 
discuss the creation of the International Federation. A second congress 





(*) Le mouvement syndical belge, 18 Aug. 1923. Brussels. 
(*) Cf. InrerwaTionaL Lasour Orrice: Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. VII, No. 6, 10 Aug. 1923, pp. 7-8. 
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was held at Geneva from 17 to 25 October 1921 (*). The resolutions 
adopted at this congress represent a new policy. Hitherto the women's 
movement had largely been inspired by the idea of capturing women’s 
rights from the men. The International Federation of Working 
Women, however, accepted unreservedly the principle already put 
forward by the labour movement: that there is no opposition between 
the interests of the two sexes in labour’s struggles. The congress 
also declared itself in favour of working in co-operation with the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. 

One of the objects of the Schénbrunn Congress was to draw up 
a definite constitution for the Federation, a matter which gave rise 
to some difficulty. The delegates of Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, 
and France did not favour the organisation of a women’s trade union 
movement apart from the men’s. They held that the women should 
join mixed trade unions, such as those of their own countries, and 
thus be affiliated to the Amsterdam International. The American 
delegates, on the other hand, held that women should be organised 
in separate trade unions and should not be affiliated to the Amsterdam 
International. It was finally decided, only the American delegation 
voting to the contrary, that an international committee should be 
set up to work, in agreement with the leaders of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, for the development of trade unionism 
among women ; that a women’s international congress should be held 
at least once every two years; and that the decisions of the Rome 
Congress of the International Federation of Trade Unions (*) should 
be communicated to the organisations affiliated to the Federation of 
Working Women ; these organisations would then decide whether the 
Federation should continue its independent existence. In the meantime 
the Federation would continue its work on the lines laid down at the 
Geneva Congress in 1921. 

A report was presented on the subject of international labour 
legislation in its relation to women. The report mentions the coun- 
tries which have ratified the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the International Labour Conferences which deal with the 
labour of women and children. In connection with factory inspection, 
which is on the agenda of the International Labour Conference to 
be held in October 1923, the report claimed that inspectors should 
have the right to enter industrial establishments at any hour and 
to question all those concerned. The congress adopted a resolution in 
favour of energetic action to promote the ratification of the Draft 





(*) According to reports presented at this congress the number of organised 
working women is relatively high in only three countries : Germany, Great 
Britain, and the United States. In Germany there is no separate organisation 
of working women, but the General Federation of Trade Unions has for some 
time had a women’s secretariat managed by a woman as a part of its organ- 
isation. Cf. International Trade Union Movement, Jan.-Feb. 1923. Amsterdam. 

(*) The International Federation of Trade Unions at its Rome Congress in 
April 1922 spent a considerable time in discussing its relations with the Inter- 
national Federation of Working Women. The resolution finally adopted in- 
structed the Executive Committee “to encourage in every country the organisa- 
tion of women’s labour ”, and stated “ that the most efficient form of organisa- 
tion for trade unions is that which comprehends both women and men”. The 
Executive Committee was also instructed to report on the question at the 
next congress and in the meantime “ to continue relations with the International 
Federation of Working Women in the present spirit of comradeship ” (Cf. Inter 
national Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 6, June 1922, pp. 923-924). 
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Conventions and Recommendations. It also called for the institution of 
factory inspection in all countries and its extension on the principle 
of its entire independence of other authorities. The congress supported 
the resolution adopted at the International Congress at Hamburg held 
in May 1923, which called on all the workers to support the Inter- 
national Labour Office against the attacks being made on it. Several 
delegates at the congress also suggested that the inspection of home 
work should be specially regulated and that the International Labour 
Office should be asked to collect full and accurate information on labour 
conditions among women home workers. A fuller discussion of this 
question was postponed until the next congress. 

Proposals regarding family allowances were put forward by one of a 
the British delegates, who maintained that such allowances should “4 
be regarded as a special addition to enable the workers to meet the 
economic difficulties of the moment. She also proposed that the work- 
ers should request the public authorities to grant maternity allowances 
and that necessaries, such as milk, food, and clothing, should be ; 
provided for school children by the community in proportion to the 
needs and resources of each individual. The French delegation also 
presented a report on this question advocating the establishment of 
a minimum wage and the legal regulation of family allowances, which 
should be paid by the state. 


NATIONAL 


Congresses 
























The General Federation of Trade Unions of Great Britain held its 
annual congress at Bridlington on 12 and 13 July 1923 (2%). It was 
decided to ask the Government to investigate the relation between 
cost of production and the prices actually charged to the consumer 
in the British Isles and to publish the results. A resolution was also 


adopted calling upon the Government to institute such measures as 4 
would restore to trade unions the right to administer unemployment : 
benefit within their own industries, subject to such state interference se 
_ only as would ensure actuarial soundness and efficient working. y. 


The annual congress of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
was held at Folkestone from 10 to 13 July ('!). The President stated 7 
that the general situation was on the whole more favourable than in 
1922 ; there had been a slight decrease in the cost of living, and in 
six mining districts, notably in South Wales, wages above the 
minimum prescribed in the national agreement were being paid; on 
the other hand, in seven districts, employing 210,000 miners, the 
wages paid had not risen above the minimum for the last eighteen 
months. He stated that the agreement was giving the owners a very 
high profit per ton, and that the Miners’ Federation would have to 
take steps to secure a more just basis for wages. Some of the clauses 
in the agreement must be modified, especially those relating to the 












(*°) Monthly Report of the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, 
July 1923. London. The General Federation of Trade Unions, it should be 
noted, is a body distinct from the Trades Union Congress. 

(#4) Daily Herald, Times, Manchester Guardian, Daily Telegraph, 11-14 Tuly 
1923. Cf. InTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFice: Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. VII, No. 7, 17 Aug. 1923, pp. 14-16. 
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proportion between profits and wages. A resolution in support of 
this view was carried by 479 votes to 279. A further resolution 
demanded the insertion in the next agreement of a clause making 
employment in or about mines conditional on membership of the 
Miners’ Federation. 

Other resolutions adopted demanded the reduction or removal of 
taxes on foodstuffs and the provision by the owners of tools and 
explosives. A scheme was put forward and adopted for a super- 
annuation fund, constituted by a levy of one penny per ton on all 
coal turned, to provide a pension additional to the ordinary old age 
pension to which all workers are entitled. Contributions to the fund 
were to be paid by the owners, the miners, and the state. 


The annual congress of the Trade Union Committee of Belgium 
(Commission syndicale de Belgique) met at Brussels on 27 and 28 
July, when the twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Committee was celebrated. It was reported that the membership of 
this organisation has risen from 13,727 in 1898 to 34,184 in 1905, 129,177 
in 1914 and 618,871 on 31 December 1922. It was also stated that the 
work of the committee since the war had been attended with consider- 
able success, and the chief demands put forward, especially those 
concerned with wages and hours of work, had been practically 
achieved. The Trade Union Committee, in conjunction with the 
Labour Party and the Co-operative Union, had established a large 
number of institutions for the workers, and the fact that the Belgian 
trade union movement has largely escaped the divisions experienced 
in other countries was attributed mainly to these institutions, which 
are enthusiastically supported by the workers. 

The secretary presented a report on the general situation and the 
work of the previous year in the national and international sphere. 
He called attention to the importance for the workers of securing the 
ratification of the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the International Labour Conferences in order to maintain and 
reinforce social legislation. A resolution on the question of the 
‘united front’ supported the action of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions towards securing unity in the labour movement (2). 

The congress declared in favour of the principle of family allow- 
ances, provided that any such system was based on the rights and 
interests of the community and not on charity, and that the allow- 
ances should be regarded as “an inalienable right completely inde- 
pendent of work and wages”. The state should step in to organise 
the payment of these allowances, and the trade union organisations 
should strongly oppose the attempts of employers to impose family 
allowances on the basis of engagements binding on the workers. 

A further resolution protested against the exclusion of certain 
state employees from the benefit of the Eight-Hour Day Act and 
against the failure of the Governement to issue orders extending the 
application of the Act to commercial employees other than clerks, 
which should under the Act have been done before 1 October 1922. 

A Bill on workers’ control had been drawn up by the Eonomic 
Council of the Trade Union Committee and circulated to all affiliated 
organisations. It was decided that a speciai congress should be 
convened in order to discuss the proposals therein contained. 





(12) See above, p. 521. 
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Delegates of the chambers of labour of the Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes met on 15 July at Belgrade (}*). The conference 
declared that the Act for the Protection of Workers (**) had only 
been partially enforced and addressed a protest to the Ministry of 
Social Policy. It also complained that the chambers of labour had 
not been consulted with regard to the Bill concerning railway 
employees at present before Parliament, as should have been 
done under the Act for the Protection of Workers.. The conference 
also called for state control and restriction of immigration of foreign 
workers. 


Representatives of the General Confederation of Labour of Italy 
(Confederazione generale del Lavoro) met in conference at Milan on 
23 August in order to discuss the attitude of the Confederation to 
political parties and the Governement, a matter which is to be finally 
settled by the next congress of the Confederation (#5). A resolution 
was passed approving the action of the executive committee, which 
had conformed to the principles of the Confederation, and confirming 
previous declarations of trade union neutrality. It declared that the 
policy of the Confederation should be based on the principle of freedom 
— freedom of organisation, of public meeting, of the Press, and of 
speech. The Confederation should concentrate all its energies on 
defending the interests of the workers. 


Organisation 


The annual reports of the various trade union organisations of 
Czechoslovakia give a considerable amount of information on the 
various groups existing in this country (**). There are two organis- 
ations of ‘free’ trade unions, one the Czechoslovak Federation 
(Odborové Sdruzeni Ceskoslovenské) and- one German (Deutscher 
Gewerkschajftsbund in der Tchechoslowakei). On 31 December 1921 
there were 11 Czechoslovak federations, with 247 affiliated unions, 
and 5 German, with 88 affiliated unions. On 31 December 1922 the 
German organisation had a membership of 285,376. Some of the 
Czech unions include German workers among their members, 
especially the printers, metal workers, and salaried employees. Simi- 
larly, a few of the German unions enroll Czechoslovak members. 
Negotiations are at present in progress between the two federations 
in order to arrange some form of regular co-operation. There are 
also in Czechoslovakia a Communist trade union federation and a 
certain number of independent organisations. It is estimated that 
half the organised manual and non-manual workers are enrolled in 
nationalist, Christian, or national-democratic organisations. 


Certain changes have taken place in the organisation of the trade 
unions in Poland during 1922. The most important of these are due 
to the reunion of the trade unions of Polish Upper Silesia with the 
Polish national organisations as a result of the incorporation of this 





(23) Glas Slobode, 26 July 1923. 

(24) INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFice: Legislative Series, 1922, S.C. S. 1. 

(25) Corriere della Sera, 18, 25, and 26 Aug. 1923. Rome. Peuple, 27 and 28 
Aug. 1923. Paris. 

(**) Press Reports of the International Federation of Trade Unions, 11 July 
and 22 Aug. 1923. Amsterdam. 
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territory in Poland. The Jewish Socialist trade unions, which up to 
1921 had their own central organisation, have now amalgamated with 
the Central Trade Union Federation (Zwiazek Stowarzyszen Zawa- 
dowych w Polace). At the same time the various local unions, which 
are organised on a strictly craft basis, have been grouping themselves 
in industrial and national organisations. The total trade union mem- 
bership of Poland is given as follows (!”): Central Trade Union 
Federation, 593,490 (38) ; Federation of Polish Trade Unions, 628,411 ; 
Central Committe of Christian Trade Unions, 193,100 ; making a total 
of 1,415,001. 












The Jewish Trade Union Federation of Palestine, which has recently 
affiliated to the International Federation of Trade Unions (?*), is the 
first such organisation in the East with a constitution similar to 
those of European trade unions. These Jewish unions are open to 
all workers, Jewish or otherwise, regardless of race or nationality. 
Attempts are being made to establish relations with the native workers, 
as the leaders of the Jewish unions are convinced that close co- 
operation between all the workers will greatly increase the usefulness 
of the trade unions. In some cases, for example in the woodworkers’ 
strike at Jaffa and the agricultural workers’ strike at Chaifa, the 
Arab workers made common cause with the Jews. It seems likely, 
therefore, that the work of the trade unions in Palestine will have 
a considerable influence on the native working population. 

















The perennial demarcation dispute in Great Britain between the 
National Union of Railwaymen and the craft unions has reached 
a critical phase. On 18 July the National Union of Railwaymen gave 
fourteen days’ notice to the London and North-Eastern Railway to 
apply an award of the Industrial Court (No. 728) to the railway 
shopmen on one section of the system. The application of this award 
would be to the advantage of unskilled men in the shops, who 
mainly belong to the National Union of Railwaymen, but to the dis- 
advantage of the skilled men, who are members of the craft unions. 
Failing application of the award the Union threatened a strike on 
that section of the railway. The strike notice was withdrawn on 
the intervention of the Minister of Labour, who promised his good 
offices with a view to effecting a settlement. 

A conference between the Nationa] Union and the craft unions was 
held in London on 8 August, but failed entirely to bring about an 
agreement, owing, it is understood, to the refusal of the craft unions 
to agree to the establishment of a joint committee to investigate the 
effects of the Industrial Court award on railway shopmen’s wages. 
On the invitation of the Ministry of Labour a further conference 
was held on 24 August, but again no agreement was reached. The 
National Union of Railwaymen subsequently issued a statement that 
it had agreed “to leave the matter entirely in the hands of the 
Minister of Labour to give effect to his promise to endeavour to 
discover a basis of agreement”. The craft unions stated that “they 
have no grievance and no dispute with the Company..... and do 






























(7) For details of membership in each branch of industry cf. INTERNATIONAL 
LaBour OrFicE: Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VII, No. 6, 10 Aug. 
1923, p. 12. 

(28) Excluding members of unions in Polish Silesia. 

(?*) Press Report of the International Federation of Trade Unions, 27 June 
1923. Amsterdam. 
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not desire the award to be applied”. None of the craft unions had 
asked for the application of the award and they were, in fact, opposed 
to it. In spite of the Ministry of Labour’s expressed intention to 
try to effect a settlement, “the attitude of the craft unions is definite 
and unalterable ” (?°). 








Trade Unions and the Eight-Hour Day 






The 8-hour day has been the subject of lengthy discussions in the 
Netherlands between the Labour Inspectorate and the General Union 
of Metal Workers (Algemeene Nederlandsche Metaalbewerkers- 
bond) (74). The Ministry had authorised the engineering shops and 
shipyards at Rotterdam to work the day shift 10 hours a day and 
64 hours on Saturdays, and the night shift 94 hours for five days a 
week, this authorisation to cover a period of six months beginning 
on 6 August. This extension was motived by the increase in costs 
of production which hampered the export trade, wages in the Nether- g 
lands being higher than in other countries. A conference between 
representatives of employers’ and workers’ organisations in the metal 

industry was held on 23 July at Dordrecht. The workers pointed out 

that an extension of hours of work was a useless expedient, as other 

countries would certainly follow the example of the Netherlands in 

this respect if it was found that an increased number of orders went 3 
to the latter country. The Social-Democratic organisation of metal — 
workers, after pointing out that the organisations concerned had not 3 
been consulted before the issue of the authorisation, denied that a 
decrease in costs of production would increase the tonnage available, 

as demand was at present very slack. It was also claimed that the 

employers’ and workers’ organisations should endeavour to find 

means of improving the present situation and reducing costs of pro- ., 
duction by other means than lowering wages and increasing hours 
of work. 

Correspondence on the subject passed between the Labour Inspector- A 
ate and the Metal Workers’ Union, but no agreement was reached. 
On 18 August the Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions (Neder- 
landsch Verbond van Vakvereenigingen) held a meeting of protest, Ny 
at which it was pointed out that co-operation with the Christian and ; 
Catholic trade unions was needed in order to defend the 8-hour day. 

A Catholic Member of Parliament has also addressed a questionnaire 
to the Ministry of Labour on the number of authorisations of over- 
time granted to the engineering shops and shipyards of Rotterdam 
and to other branches of industry where similar exceptions have been 
allowed. 



































In Switzerland the management of the State Railways has pre- 
sented to the Railwaymen's Federation proposals for modifications in 
the present arrangement of hours of work on the railways, basing 
their proposals on the need of taking steps to meet the present 
financial situation (27). The existing Federal Act on hours of work 
dated 30 October 1920 and ratified by referendum provides that hours 
of work may not exceed an average of 8 per day over a maximum 
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(2°) Daily Herald, 9 and 25 Aug. 1923. London. 
(21) Het Volk, 25 July and 20 Aug. 1923 Metaalbewerker, 11 Aug. 1923. 
Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, 21 Aug. 1923. 

(72) Le Cheminot, June-July-Aug. 1923. Lausanne. 
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period of fourteen days, either conseculive or separated by isolated 
rest days. The average hours of work may be increased to 9 per 
day for work which consists mainly in mere attendance. One Section 
of the Act provides that, when special circumstances require, the 
Federal Council may authorise exceptions, after hearing the opinion 
of the staff concerned. The management of the State Railways 
proposes under this Section to introduce the following alterations : 
the average 8-hour day to be worked by all departments “requiring 
continuous and arduous work ” ; for “less arduous ” work the average 
working day to be extended to 9 hours; and for work consisting 
mainly of mere attendance to 10 hours. 

These proposals were discussed at the congress of the Railway- 
men’s Federation held at Berne on 23 and 24 June. The congress 
unanimously decided to oppose the proposed alterations. The reasons 
for its opposition were that the reduction of hours introduced by the 
Act of 1920 has stood the test.of experience and that the efforts now 
made to increase hours cannot be justified by economic necessity. 
The present system of regulation provides for adaptation to 
special circumstances by allowing the extension of hours to 9 per day, 
an extension of which advantage has frequently been taken. Con- 
ditions of work on modern railways, even with the reduced hours, 
demand a very great effort from every worker, while the irregularity 
of hours inherent in railway work is most exhausting and prejudicial 
to the family life of the worker. The changes proposed by the 
management and the general campaign for extensive economy will 
decrease the safety of the railways and increase the risks to the 
life and health of the workers. 

The railwaymen also brought forward certain financial arguments. 
As the Act provides that disputes of this nature must be submitted 
to a joint committee appointed by the Federal Council, comprising 
seven representatives of the management and seven of the staff, this 
committee met on 19 and 20 July. After discussion, the represent- 
atives of the management of the State Railways announced that their 
proposals would be withdrawn, but that they intended to present a 
new scheme at a later date. The executive committee of the Railway- 
men’s Federation decided that when this scheme had been drawn 
up a further conference would be summoned to discuss the situation. 

An increasé in hours of work has also been proposed by the 
management of the Swiss posts, telegraphs, and telephones. These 
proposals were submitted to the joint committee mentioned above 
simultaneously with those of the management of the State Railways. 
The representatives of the postal administration stated, however, that 
their proposals were definitely withdrawn. 


Employers Associations 


profit-sharing, and social insurance make up the subject-matter 
_& of this article. The particular attention given to these questions 
at recent meetings would seem to spring from varied sources. Interest 
in economic conditions naturally arises from the chaotic consequences 
of the war and the industrial depression. Profit-sharing, which may 
be considered to combine certain elements from two very prominent 


T HE attitude of employers’ associations towards economic conditions, 
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movements — the workers’ claim for participation in management, 
and the employers’ claim that payment should be made by results — 
naturally comes in for frequent discussion. Social insurance in its 
various forms — health, accident, old-age, and unemployment — has 
steadily grown in importance during recent years, but it is never- - 
theless still in the experimental stage in most countries, and con- 7 
sequently a regular subject of debate. At present, owing to the 4 
depressed state of business, unemployment insurance has a special : 
significance. } 










Economic CONDITIONS 











Among the most noticeable and significant activities of employers’ 
associations during the last few months are the efforts being made 

to bring about economic stabilisation. The work done by the Inter- 

national Chamber of Commerce at its meeting in Rome from 18 to 

24 March is an outstanding example. A resolution dealing with repara- 

tions, inter-Allied debts, budgets, international credits, and exchange, 

was unanimously adopted by the delegates of the twenty-five countries 

represented. The view was expressed that a general economic con- 

ference of the nations interested in these problems was essential ; A 
the International Chamber appointed a committee to take this matter q 
in hand. 

The underlying truth that national prosperity could only be made 
secure by efficient individual production was expressed in a resolution 
calling for the recognition of the following basic principles : the adop- 
tion of every invention and mechanical device that offers economy of 4 
production ; the elimination of restrictions on individual output; the s 
stimulation of individual effort by payments which reflect relative a 
individual effectiveness; the promotion of government policies which 
encourage existing and new industries; the commending of the 
advantages of private ownership and operation as contrasted with the 
record of state ownership and operation. and the necessity of taking 
immediate steps to divert men now engaged in non-productive pursuits 
into productive labour as soon as possible. 

National employers’ associations, particularly those in the United 
States, have given much attention to the fundamental economic processes 
governing business prosperity and industrial activity. Methods of 
minimising the cyclical fluctuations of trade and of preventing industrial 
waste have been considered at a number of conventions, and in many 
cases endorsed or adopted. A few typical instances will serve to 
illustrate this tendency. 

At the twenty-eighth annual convention of the National Association 
of Credit Men, which opened in Atlanta on 12 June, the secretary- 
treasurer of the Association, in his annual report, declared that lack 
of credit control is the major cause of the ups and downs of industry. 

An analysis of business periods reveals that credit control or rather 
a lack of control is a chief cause of troubles. The spirit of speculation in 
one form or another has always been an active force in developing the 
big swings. With this fact clear there could be no worthier purpose in 
our organisation than to speak fearlessly on the need of using credit intel- 
ligently and of recognising that the best production and distributive 
powers were of no avail if credits were directed into unsafe channels or 
permitted to go too far from the base. 


A representative of the New York National Bank of Commerce, 
speaking at the same meeting on the effect of credit on trade and 
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prices, supported this view, and said that it was the duty of the Associa- 
tion to bring about such stabilisation. 


We may safely assume that the factual background necessary for 
intelligent control of business is being developed steadily and is already in 
usable form. There remains the question — will a group strong enough to 
exert a controlling influence co-operate in its use? I do not wish to 
minimise the difficulties in the way of such control. There are many 
thousands of banks; there are hundreds of thousands of borrowers from 
banks ; they are not all equally well informed, and their individual interests 
may at times seem to run counter to a policy designed for the general 
welfare. It is here that credit men, and such an association of credit 
men as We have here, can exert a profound influence. Credit men are 
in a strategic position to promote sound policy. They are in a position 
to improve credit conditions by constantly bettering methods of credit 
control. When credit practice is wise and watchful, the chances are 
that business is sound. Credit men can render no greater service than by 
thus contributing to the stabilisation of business conditions and the elimina- 
tion of inflationary booms and resultant depression. 


At the opening session of the twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
International Association of Garment Manufacturers held in Chicago 
on 22 May, the Chief of ithe Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Commerce gave an account of the work being done by 
that Department for the elimination of industrial waste. This waste 
was partly due to over-diversification and excessive variety of styles, 
and partly to the ignorance of trade facts and conditions which he 
regarded as the principal cause of business depressions. The secretary 
of the Association supported full co-operation with the Secretary of 
Commerce, both collectively and individually, since this plan of solving 
economic problems by voluntary co-operation between industry and 
government promised to be the most efficacious of any yet attempted. 

The American Construction Council, which includes all the chief 
employers’ associations in the building and allied trades, has recently 
completed plans for the preparation of a weekly forecast of construc- 
tion conditions, showing the demand for and the availability of material. 
The object of this forecast is to minimise as far as possible the cyclical 
fluctuations in building activity, and by “spreading the building peak 
over the year through the retarding of the most non-essential construc- 
bring about a greater productivity and the employment of 
more men for a longer period”. To obtain the necessary data a special 
department of the Council will collect information directly from 
constructors and material manufacturers, and in addition will utilise 
special statistics obtained from government sources and from the 
ehambers of commerce throughout the country. 

An editorial in Industrial Canada (the organ of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers) for April 1923 draws the attention of its members 
to a suggestion made by the Employment Service Council of Ontario 
that supplies should be ordered during the advanced stages of trade 
depressions rather than during times of brisk trade. The Council 
pointed out that orders placed at the height of a trade boom, when 
labour and capital are already in full employment, serve only to raise 
the price of supplies still higher, and so increase the severity of the 
ensuing trade depression. If, on the other hand, these orders were 
given during the depression, they would serve to lessen the inevitable 
unemployment. It further suggests that such orders should be 
allocated to districts where unemployment is most acute and should 
be placed during the months of most severe unemployment. It is 
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believed that the practice of these methods of buying would be very 
helpful, and might be adopted not only by government and public 
service bodies, but by other large purchasers of supplies. - 

A number of employers’ associations have considered it desirable 
to instruct employers, employees, and the general public in the nature 
of the economic forces which control industrial development. The code 
of ethics adopted by the convention of the National Association of 
Credit Men already referred to contains the following passage : 

Credit is the least understood of all business functions. It is not under- 
stood by many credit workers. How can we be intelligent in our work- 
manship, how can blunders and fatalities be avoided in business when 
credit is so generally misunderstood ? One of the upstanding planks of this 
platform must be, therefore, the cultivation of a better understanding of 
credits : to understand that credit is the atmosphere of business; that 
credit is the builder of capital and wealth ; that credit is governed by inexo- 
rable laws that cannot be violated without the exaction of serious penalties. 

This can only be accomplished by a great deal of study and observation. 

The credit manager must therefore be a student, be must know funda- 

mentals, and after understanding them himself, must be a missionary to 

others. 


At the twenty-eighth annual convention of the National Association 
of Manufacturers held in New York from 14 to 16 May, the Committee 
on Industrial Relations recommended that the Association take steps 
to develop a plan of constructive education for managers and workers 
in industry in the fundamental principles of commerce, of government, 
and of human relations. It attributed much of the “present apparent 
discontent and distrust among the workers, in the United States at 
least, * to a misunderstanding of the economic principles involved. 


PROFIT-SHARING 


The question of profit-sharing bas recently been considered by a 
number of employers’ associations, particularly in France and the 
United States. The general opinion seems to be that, while certain forms 
of profit-sharing voluntarily introduced may under favourable con- 
ditions prove useful, compulsory profit-sharing is altogether undesirable. 
Thus, a resolution of the presidents of French chambers of commerce, 
passed at a meeting held in Paris on 28 May 1923, recommended that 
any proposal for compulsory profit-sharing should be rejected, and 
that commercial and industrial organisations should examine and 
suggest, in the interests of social progress and the prosperity of 
industry, suitable methods for the workers’ participation in the results 
of industrial operations. The meeting based its opposition to com- 
pulsory profit-sharing on the grounds that compulsion or statutory 
regulation in any form is contrary to the principle of liberty on which 
industry should be based. Moreover, it was pointed out that it was 
quite impracticable to set up a system of profit-sharing on net profits, 
as the computation of net profits is difficult and likely to give rise 
to disputes. In some cases, also, the publication of balance sheets 
showing a deficit would endanger the credit of the firms concerned. 

The Central Council of the General Confederation of French 
Production (Confédération générale de la production francaise), at a 
meeting heid on 20 April 1923, reiterated the resolution adopted in 
1920 opposing compulsory profit-sharing. It considered, however, that 
employers should be encouraged to grant bonuses on increased output 
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in such a way as to induce their workers to take a greater interest 
in production. Among other employers’ associations in France which 
have recently declared against compulsory profit-sharing may be 
mentioned the Association of Metal and Mining Industries in Mechanical, 
Electrical, and Metal Engineering and Allied Industries (Union des 
industries métallurgiques et miniéres de la construction mécanique, 
électrique et métallique et des industries qui s'y ratiachent); the 
Chamber of Commerce of Lyons and many of the employers’ associa- 
tions of that district ; and the General Association of Commerce and 
Industry (Syndicat général du commerce et de l'industrie). 

In the United States the opinion expressed in the report of the 
Committee on Industrial Relations of the National Association of 
Manufacturers would seem to be the prevailing one. The value of 
profit-sharing plans to employer and employee is declared to be 
questionable, being usually dependent upon circumstances peculiar to 
the establishments in which the plan is introduced. Among the 
numerous other schemes similar in form to profit-sharing, the service 
bonus, in which the length of service of the employee brings to him 
at the end of a stated period of six months or a year a concrete 
remuneration for continuity of service, is recommended as having 
proved effective in reducing labour turnover. A bonus for efficiency 
is another form of remuneration which has been found to work profit- 
ably to both employer and employee. 

Stock ownership by employees has been judged by a number of 
associations to be the most suitable method of interesting their workers 
in the business. At the annual meeting of the United States Steel 
Corporation held on 16 April, the chairman, Judge Gary, stated that 
in his opinion the only way to associate employees with the affairs 
of the company was to give them a stock interest, as it engendered a 
feeling of joint responsibility. This method has been in force in 
this Corporation since 1903. The President of the National Metal Trades 
Association, at the annual convention held on 4 April, expressed a 
similar view. He considered that there could be no partnership 
between employer and employee unless they shared equally in the 
responsibilities, both profits and losses. The system of stock ownership 
to a certain extent fulfilled these requirements. 


SociaL INSURANCE 


The question of social insurance in its various forms, particuiarlyv 
unemployment insurance, has come up for discussion at some recent 
meetings of employers’ associations. In France the general feeling 
would seem to be in favour of social insurance, but with due regard 
for the liberty of the individual and the expense involved. In view of 
these considerations very cautious progress is recommended. A resolu- 
tion adopted by the French Textile Manufacturers’ Association (Union 
des syndicats patronaux des industries textiles de France), at the 
annual general meeting held on 29 May, declared in favour of the 
gradual introduction of the various branches of insurance, beginning 
with the general application of health insurance. In order to obtain 
the maximum results at a minimum cost, it was laid down that 
voluntary institutions, such as the family allowance compensation 
funds, should be allowed to develop freely. It was stated that the 
experience gained from the administration of compensation funds in 
the textile industry furnished proof of the superiority of voluntary 
institutions. 
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The Association of Metal and Mining Industries in Mechanical, 
Electrical, and Metal Engineering and Allied Industries, at the general 
meeting held on 20 February 1923, also dealt with social] insurance. 
As the result of a study of this question, the Association had come 
to the conclusion that liberty is essential for the success of any 
constructive efforts in this direction. It was accordingly investigating 
whether the development of privately managed institutions could not 
be usefully encouraged hy improving the existing legislation on mutual 
aid societies. 

The fifth annual congress of the National Federation of 
Italian Master Builders and Contractors (Federazione nazionale dei 
costruttori edili ed imprenditori di opere pubbliche e private) held on 
29 April similarly declared that compulsory unemployment insurance 
is not the system best adapted for fostering production and improving 
the conditions of the workers, and recommended that a voluntary 
system should be substituted. The congress also expressed the opinion 
that the introduction of health insurance should be postponed until 
other branches of insurance had been fully introduced and were work- 
ing smoothly. 

The same view regarding health insurance was put forward at the 
National Congress of Italian Employers convened by the General Con- 
federation of Industry (Confederazione generale dell’ industria italiana) 
on 26 and 27 March. This congress also dealt with accident, invalidity 
and old-age, and unemployment insurance. It considered that accident 
insurance should be independent of other branches of social insurance, 
and declared in favour of free competition among the various under- 
takings doing this business. With regard to invalidity and old-age 
insurance, it recommended that voluntary insurance should be 
developed to supplement compulsory insurance, and that this work 
should be undertaken not only by the National Insurance Institution, 
but also by private insurance societies under government supervision. 
It suggested amending al} legislation dealing with these forms of 
insurance so as to secure more definite specification of the categories 
of workers subject to compulsory insurance, and simplification of the 
method of calculation of wages and insurance contributions. On the 
subject of unemployment insurance, the Congress expressed the view 
that relief was to be preferred to insurance, and that the only real 
remedy for unemployment is the adoption of an economic and financial 
policy which will encourage private initiative and promote industrial 
development. It considered that any scheme for insurance against the 
consequences of unemployment should be optional and not compulsory, 
and should be confined to industrial workers. Unemployment relief 
should be paid only in case of unavoidable unemployment, which would 
not include persons unemployed owing to labour disputes or workers 
on short time. 

This question whether benefit should or should not be paid to 
workers unemployed owing to labour disputes is a much debated one. 
In the discussion of the Unemployment Insurance Bill by the German 
Federal Economic Council, the employers’ representatives argued that 
all workers who were out of work owing to a strike should be excluded 
from unemployment benefit, even if their unemployment was only 
indirectly due to the strike, while the workers’ representatives 
maintained that only actual strikers should be excluded from benefit. 
The Netherlands Federation of Catholic Employers’ Unions (R. K. 
Verbond van Werkgeversvereenigingen), in a memorandum addressed 
to the Second Chamber on the subject of unemployment, suggested that 
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it would be wise to suspend all unemployment payments during strikes 
and lock-outs. In any case, when the strike or lock-out is brought 
about by reductions in wages, care should be taken that the benefits 
granted from unemployment funds do not encourage the resistance of 
the workers to measures tending to reduce the cost of production. The 
Federation regretted that a number of employment offices had laid 
down in their rules that certain positions could only be filled if specified 
rates of wages were paid, and pointed out that the payment of unem- 
ployment benefits to agricultural workers frequently relieves them of 
the necessity of looking for remunerative work. 

The special Committee on Unemployment Relief appointed by the 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce, in a report unanimously 
approved by the Council on 7 February 1923, expressed somewhat 
similar views. It maintained that the total relief granted to unemployed 
persons should always be less than the lowest standard rate of wages 
ruling in the district. It pointed out at the same time that the present 
system of paying unemployment benefit, especially uncovenanted 
benefit, for more than a short period, had proved very injurious to 
the physique and morale of the worker, and frequently created a 
disinclination to work. It also drew attention to the fact that a con- 
siderable amount of overlapping occurred in the administration of 
relief owing to the number of authorities engaged on it. 

In the Netherlands employers’ associations have expressed varying 
opinions on the question of employers’ contributions to unemployment 
insurance. Ata meeting of the Federation of Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions (Verbond van Nederlandsche Fabrikantenvereenigingen) the 
principle of contributions by employers to unemployment insurance 
was opposed on the ground that unemployment is an economic 
phenomenon over which employers have no control, and that they 
suffer from the effects of it as much as the workers. On the other 
hand, at a meeting of the General Association of Catholic Employers 
(Algemeene R.K. Werkgeversvereeniging) the opinion was expressed 
that employers should conform to the views expressed by the majority 
in favour of the principle of contributing towards unemployment 
insurance. 

A congress of manufacturers in western Poland held on 28 January 
1923 considered the question of health insurance. Under recent legisla- 
tion this form of insurance had been organised by districts, and, owing 
to the fact that the workers had a majority of votes, a heavy burden 
had been placed upon industry. The congress, therefore, advocated 
an amendment of the Act providing for the re-establishment of health 
insurance societies attached to factories and works, the cost of which 
did not amount to one-third of the cost of the existing insurance 
societies. 

The Central Industrial Committee of Belgium (Comité central indus- 
triel de Belgique) meeting on 28 April, considered a Bill recently 
brought forward to provide insurance against old age and premature 
decease. After a long discussion it was decided to support the principle 
of compulsory contributions from the worker, the employer, and the 
~~ — that certain modifications were made in the terms 
of the Bill. 











Progress of Joint Industrial Councils in 
Great Britain 







Britain has already been brought to the attention of readers 
of the International Labour Review (*), but a report recently 
issued by the Ministry of Labour (?) contains a mass of new informa- 
tion of much interest on the progress made from 1917 to 1922. When 
considering the results of the work of the joint industrial councils it is 
important to bear in mind two facts which at first sight seem hardly 
consistent. The first is that the establishment of joint industrial 
councils was a fruit of the war which, but for the war, would probably é 
not have been produced at all. the second that the joint industrial 
council system, like most British institutions, was no innovation, but 
the crystallisation of tendencies which had been developing gradually 
for half a century. 





T HE importance of the work of the joint industrial councils cf Great 












THE WHirLey CoMMITTEE 






It was at one of the most intense moments of the war, in October 
1916, that the Prime Minister appointed a committee “to make and 
consider suggestions for securing a permanent improvement in the 
relations between employers and workmen”. The direct result of the 
work of the Committee has been the establishment of 73 joint industrial % 
councils covering industries in which some three million workers are : 
employed. That the report of the Committee led to such remarkable 
results is probably due to the fact that it introduced no breach with 
the past but contented itself with regularising tendencies already 
existing in British industry. 
Over a period of many years there had been developed in many 
of the industries of Great Britain recognised procedure in the form of 
voluntary conciliation boards, joint committees, etc., equally represent- 
ative of employers’ associations and trade unions, for the settlement of 
working conditions by negotiation and voluntary agreements. Some 
form of collective bargaining existed in the majority of industries and 
formed the basis for the accepted method in Great Britain of leaving 
the settlement of industrial conditions in the main to the parties 
themselves, with a minimum of government intervention. ’ 
During the war a considerable advance took place in the organisa- 3 
tion of employers and workers in their respective associations and : 
trade unions. The Government found it more and more expedient to 
consult organisations of employers and workers in various industries 
on technical matters such as the allocation of raw materials and the 
rationing of fuel. It seemed desirable that the opportunity should be 



































(*) Joint Industrial Councils in Great Britain ; International Labour Review, 
Vol. IV, No. 3, Dec. 1921, pp. 111-126. 

(7) Report on the Establishment and Progress of Joint Industrial Councils set 
up in accordance with the recommendations of the Committee on Relations 
between Employers and Employed — The “ Whitley *" Committee — 1917-1922, 
London, H. M. Stationery Office. 1923. 231 pp. 
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taken of regularising the procedure which already existed for reaching 
agreed conclusions between employers and workers in particular 
industries. In was in these circumstances and under the inspiration 
of the realisation of the need of national unity that the Whitley Com- 
mittee was appointed. 

This Committee worked for two years, considered the whole extent 
of industrial relations, and issued in all five reports. The proposal 
of the Committee which attracted most attention, not only in Great 
Britain but abroad, was its suggestion for “the establishment for each 
industry of an organisation representative of employers and workpeople 
to have as its object the regular consideration of matters affecting the 
progress and well-being of the trade from the point of view of all those 
engaged in it, so far as this is consistent with the general interest of 
the community ”. The organisations thus to be established were to 
be joint councils on an entirely voluntary basis and constituting a 
logical development of the earlier methods of ordinary collective 
bargaining. The Report contemplated in each industry a triple joint 
organisation : a national industrial council with subordinate district 
councils and works committees. 

The feature which gives the Whitley scheme a definite place in 
the history of industrial relations lies in the emphasis placed on the 
community of interest of all engaged in the industry. Throughout 
their proposals the Committee “kept in view the need for securing in 
the development of reconstruction the largest possible measure of 
co-operation between employers and employed”. The Committee held 
the view “that a permanent improvement in the relations between 
employers and employed must be founded upon something other than 
a cash basis”. Under modern conditions, which make direct personal 
relations between employers and their workpeople impracticable, the 
Committee’s proposals for enlisting the active and continuous co-opera- 
tion of the workers on the constructive side of industry were to give 
the workers “a greater opportunity of participating in the discussion 
about and adjustment of those parts of industry by which they are 
most affected ”. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS 


When the Committee’s Report was approved by the Government, 
active steps were taken by the Ministry of Labour to assist industries 
to establish joint industrial councils on the lines of the scheme. The 
task of the Ministry was lightened by the fact that considerable 
progress in the establishment of joint machinery had already been 
made in certain industries, more particularly in the pottery and 
building industries; and the movement was given practical shape by 
the establishment in January 1918 of the National Joint Council for the 
Pottery Industry. Other industries were not slow to follow this 
example. During the period covered by the present Report, in addition 
to the 73 joint industrial councils, no fewer than 150 district councils 
have been set up, while the number of works committees is estimated 
at well over a thousand. Some of the important and well organised 
industries of the country, for example coalmining, cotton, engineering, 
shipbuilding, and iron and steel manufacture, which already possessed 
well established machinery for the discussion of matters between 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, have not established joint 
industrial councils on the lines of the Whitley scheme. 
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PROCEDURE AND WORK OF THE COUNCILS 


The size of the councils varies considerably in accordance with the 
scope of the industries concerned and the variety of organisations 
represented on either side. Among the largest may be mentioned : 
Building, 136 members; Printing 72, Welsh Plate and Sheet, 64. 
Among the smallest councils in point of membership are Gas mantles 
and Cement, 14. The average membership is about 24. 

The majority of the councils have separate secretaries for the 
workers’ and employers’ sides, the secretaries being, in the majority 
of cases, officials of the various organisations acting ina part-time 
capacity. The whole of the expense is borne by the organisations 
represented and no contribution is made by the state. Practically all 
the councils have appointed executive or general purposes committees 
varying in size from 3 to 10 a side. Other committees are generally 
appointed for the consideration of special matters within the functions 
of the council ; e.g., the Pottery Council has set up a Research, Inven- 
tions, and Designs Committee, a Wages and Conditions Committee, an 
Organisation Committee, a Statistical and Enquiries Committee, an 
Apprenticeship Committee, and a National Trade Advisory Committee, 
the last mentioned dealing with the training and absorption of disabled 
ex-Service men. Council meetings are in general held not less 
frequently than once a quarter. 

The work of the councils has related in general to the following 
six groups of problems : 


(1) wages, hours and conditions of employment ; 
(2) conciliation and arbitration in labour disputes ; 


(3) unemployment and industriak organisation, research and 
statistics ; 

(4) education, training, and apprenticeship ; 

(5) welfare and allied topics ; 

(6) commercial problems. 


Waces, Hours, AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


As was to be expected from the abnormal and rapidly changing 
economic circumstances of the period 1917-1922, the activities of the 
councils during this period were largely concerned with wages, hours, 
and working conditions. In a large number of joint industrial councils 
and reconstruction committees.one of the earliest tasks undertaken was 
the standardisation of wage rates throughout the industry. Such 
settlement of minimum or standard rates of wages was arrived at or 
approved by the joint bodies in 23 different industries. Sliding scales 
under which wages are regulated-in accordance with variations in the 
cost of living have been put into practice in 17 industries. 

The work of joint industrial councils in the systematisation of wage 
rates and working conditions in the industries in which municipal 
authorities are concerned has presented special features of considerable 
interest and difficulty. The effort of the councils to reach standard 
systems has had to overcome a range of variations both in local practice 
and in the individual position of the various constituent undertakings 
similar to, but on the whole more marked than, that prevailing in 
private industry. 
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Concurrently with the settlement of wage. questions, adjustments in 
the hours of employment were made or approved by many joint indus- 
trial councils, and a standard working week, involving in the 
majority of cases a reduction of working time, has been determined 
by the joint bodies in 30 industries. Is no case is the length of the 
standard working week greater than 48 hours; in a large number of 
cases it is 47 hours, and in one case, china clay, 42 hours. The position 
of special classes of workers whose normal working week is less than 
the standard is generally safeguarded. 

The principle of an annual holiday with pay has been adopted by 
the joint bodies in 20 industries. but in certain instances its applica- 
tion is stated td have proved difficult and to have been suspended or 
postponed. A common practice is an annual allowance of from three 
to twelve days’ holiday with pay, in addition to statutory holidays, for 
all workers who have completed a minimum period of service, generally 
six to twelve months. 

Among the other types of working conditions discussed by the 
different councils may be mentioned walking time allowances, out- 
working and subsistence allowances, fines for late arrival, and notice 
of termination of engagements. 


























CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Among the functions assigned by the Whitley Committee to joint 
industrial councils was the “establishment vf regular methods of 
negotiation for issues arising between employers and workpeople with 
a view both to the prevention of differences, and to their better adjust- 
ment when they appear”.’ In accordance with this function the 
constitution of a large number of councils provides that no stoppage of 
work shall take place until the matter in dispute has been considered 
by the council. In certain cases where such provision was not included 
in the original constitution, the principle has been adopted by joint 
resolutions. 

Certain councils and reconstruction committees have adopted formal 
procedure as to mediation, conciliation, and arbitration in labour 
disputes. Even where no formal procedure has been established, 
matters of difference may be brought forward in the usual manner in 
suitable cases, through the works committees and district councils to 
the national council. In this connection it is to be noted that provision 
is made in the constitution of all the councils for convening special 
meetings with a minimum of delay. 

The Report states that the work of the councils and reconstruction 
committees in preventing stoppages of’ work has been attended with 
a very considerable measure of success, “a fact due in the main to 
the task of mediation being undertaken by the members of the industry 
themselves with the minimum of formality and delay. It must also 
be borne in mind that in many cases where the establishment of special 
machinery has not been considered necessary, the mere existence of a 
joint industrial council on which the organisations on both sides are 
constantly in touch has been effective in obviating disputes ” (). 

Supplementary to this phase of the activities of joint Industrial 
Councils is the specific provision in the Industrial Courts Act 1919 (4), 




































(*) Report, p. 105. 
(*) See Conciliation and Arbitration in Great Britain ; International Labour 
Review, Vol. I, No. 3, Mar. 1921, pp. 91-110. 
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that, before a difference can be referred to arbitration under the Act, 
exhaustive use must be made of the conciliation machinery existing by 
agreement between organised employers and workers. On the basis 
of this provision it is the policy of the Government that, in an industry 
in which a joint industrial council or similar body exists, every possible 
means of arriving at a settlement by means of that body should be 
exhausted before the intervention of the Minister of Labour or other 
independent party is sought, 


UNEMPLOYMENT, RESEARCH, AND STATISTICS 


A large number of councils have given consideration to the question 
of unemployment. Clearly the activity of individual councils in rela- 
tion to this problem tends to be limited to the question of its incidence 
upon the particular trades concerned. During the period covered by the 
Report the attention of joint industrial councils was on three occasions 
expressly directed by the Minister of Labour to the problem of unemploy- 
ment. In January 1920 a circular letter was issued calling the attention 
of the councils to the Unemployment Insurance Bill then before Parlia- 
ment (subsequently the Unemployment Insurance Act of July 1920), and 
especially to the provisions in virtue of which industries might obtain 
the sanction of the Minister of Labour to contract out of the State 
scheme or might establish supplementary schemes in conjunction 
therewith. . 

A number of councils and committees made substantial progress 
with the consideration of contracting-out schemes, but, for various 
reasons, not the least of which was the great depression in trade which 
commenced in the latter part of 1920, little use was made of the 
opportunity afforded by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, The 
position was changed by the passing of the Unemployment Insurance 
(No. 2) Act of June 1921, under which the power of the Minister of Labour 
to approve contracting-out schemes was postponed until such time as 
the condition of the Central Unemployment Fund again permits of the 
establishment of schemes for dealing with unemployment on an 
industrial basis. 

Important experiments have been made by certain councils in the 
investigation and compilation of statistics. An interesting example is — 
the work of the Statistical and Enquiries Committee of the National 
Industrial Council for the Pottery Industry. The duty of this Committee 
was to supervise “the collection of full statistics on wazes, making 
prices, and average percentage of profits on turnover, and on materials, 
markets, costs, etc., and to encourage the study and promotion of 
scientific practical systems of costings to this end”. The Committee 
has already reached agreement in its consideration of the relation of 
profits to turnover, on the deductions from turnover to be made for 
management, rent and depreciation, life of buildings and machinery, 
management by proprietors, directors, and managing directors, and 
other points of principle. 

Statistical enquiries such as have been indicated above provide an 
agreed basis on which employers and workers can meet. Available 
both to the employers and workers in the industry, statistics provide a 
useful starting-point for discussion to clarify the principles on which 
wage and other settlements should be determined, and for promoting a 
spirit of co-operation for the advancement of the industry. Such 
investigations open up to the councils a wide vista of usefulness, 
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EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND APPRENTICESHIP 






Among the questions with which the Whitley Committee suggested 
that the national councils should deal was technical education and 
training. In accordance with this suggestion a number of councils have 
included within their functions the supervision of entry into and training 
for the industry concerned, and co-operation with the educational 
authorities in organising education in its various branches for the 
industry. The problem has been rendered more difficult by the fact 
that with the advance of machinery and the standardisation of machine 
processes, and for other reasons, apprenticeship in industry has become 
less common. A revival of interest in apprenticeship is, however, 
revealed in the various schemes approved by the councils, of which 
details are given in the Report. 

Mere mention must suffice for the work done by the councils in 
connection with safety, health and welfare, and commercial and other 
problems relevant to the smooth and efficient working of industry. In 
connection with these problems and in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tion of the Whitley Report, and of the Government's undertaking to 
recognise the councils as official standing consultative committees on 
all future questions affecting the industry which they represent, govern- 
ment Departments have from time to time referred to the councils for 
consideration proposed executive action or legislative measures. 

























Causes OF BREAKDOWN 


During the period covered by the Report 17 of the 73 national joint 
industrial councils established have broken down. The Report points 
out that any industrial movement such as is embodied in the Whitley 
Scheme has obviously to undergo a period of probation, of testing and 
experience, and of adaptation, in the light of experience, to the needs 
of each particular industry. Further, the abnormal circumstances of 
4 the war and difficulties and unrest during the period of transition to 
: peace conditions placed a very severe strain on the joint industrial 
councils. Among these difficulties were the scarcity of labour during 
the war, the rise in prices, the abolition of the statutory control of 
wages and industry, the post-war trade boom, the absorption in industry 
of millions of men demobilised from the fighting forces, constant 
increases in wages until at the peak they averaged from 170 to 180 
per cent. over pre-war rates, and then in the latter period of 1920 
the sudden collapse of trade, the vast numbers of unemployed, and 
considerable reductions in wages. It could not be expected, the Report 
points out, that in all cases the newly adopted machinery would stand 
the strain of such unusual pressure. 

In the main the causes of breakdown are stated to resolve themselves 
into ineffective organisation, difficulties of wage adjustments, and the 
divergence of sectional and district interests on the councils. In certain 
instances the councils were possibly established without full apprecia- 
tion of the necessity, as a prior condition, of an efficient and well 
a established organisation. In a number of industries and services in 
4 which councils were established the organisation of many of the 
employers and workers in their respective associations was com- 
paratively recent. Newness of organisation on a national scale was 
a feature common to many of the councils which have ceased to operate, 
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The breaking-point of most of the councils which have ceased to 
function was wage negotiations. Such questions have presented special 
difficulties in the determination both of the appropriate basic rate and 
of the frequent revisions consequent upon changes in the cost of living 
and the state of trade. Further, the insistence of trade unions on the 
determination of rates of wages on a national scale and the refusal 
of the employers’ associations to concur in this procedure was respons- 
ible for the collapse of a number of councils. 

The breakdown of certain councils was partly brought about by the m 
lack of homogeneity and common interest among the constituent bodies ; 
some of them cover a large variety of occupations. Thus the Made-Up 
Leather Goods Council covered harness and saddlery, fancy goods, 
portmanteaux, etc. ; the Entertainments Council included actors, variety 
artists, musicians, and other theatrical employees, and members of 
the Electrical Trades Union. The differences between the various 
sections became clear when the council came to discuss wages and 
working conditions. Another aspect of this lack of homogeneity 3 
manifested itself, especially in industries or services spread over the i 
whole country, as between the small employer and the large employer. 
A like divergence of interests is that which, in at least one case, 
developed between country and town employers. 

The conclusion of the Report on this matter is that “even where 
councils have ceased to function the effect of their work is still felt 
in a number of instances, as in the determination of the general basis 3 
of wages, and in the still active district councils or works committees 
established under the aegis of the national council, and, moreover, the 
experience of such councils has brought out some of the weaknesses 
and difficulties of the scheme which the passage of time and altered 
circumstances may overcome ”. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS : COMPULSORY POWERS AND SUPERVISORY WORKERS 





Two interesting problems, which have arisen in the working of the 
councils and which still await a solution, are also dealt with in this 
Report. The first is the question of the granting of compulsory powers 
to the councils and the second the question of the representation on 
the council of supervisory grades. 

The question of compulsory powers has arisen in this way. In 
accordance with the general principles laid down by the Whitley Com- 
mittee, joint industrial councils are formed only in industries which 
are well organised throughout. There are usually, however, in every 
industry some unorganised employers and workers and, while the rates 
of wages fixed by trade agreements are not infrequently paid in such 
cases, there have been instances of difficulties arising from the non- 
observance by certain employers of rates agreed upon by joint industrial 
councils. At an early stage in their deliberations, a number of joint 
industrial councils had before them the problem of securing the 
observance of wage rates by employers not belonging to the employers’ 
associations. Various councils expressed themselves in favour of the 
statutory extension of joint industrial council agreements to the whole 
of the industry concerned, and a conference of joint industrial councils 
and reconstruction committees (°) held on 15 January 1920 passed a 








(5) A temporary form of joint body established in the less highly organised 
industries. 
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resolution on the subject, A further resolution was passed at a 
subsequent conference of joint industrial councils and interim recon- 
struction committees held on 18 March 1921, which, by a majority of 
‘16 votes to 5, recommended that “legislation should at once be com- 
menced by the Government to give the necessary powers to the Ministry 
of Labour to make binding upon the whole of any industry any wages 
awards or agreements or arrangements as to working hours and con- 
ditions made or confirmed by joint industrial councils or interim 
industrial reconstruction committees, if so requested by the joint 
industrial council or reconstruction committee concerned ”, : 

The Minister of Labour gave as his opinion on the matter that “a 
condition precedent to the introduction of the necessary legislation is 
that there should be a sufficiently substantial agreement of opinion 
between employers and employed generally". “There is no evidence ”, 
he continues, “to show that the National Confederation of Employers’ 
Organisations and the Trades Union Congress are agreed, on behalf 
of their respective constituents, that there should be statutory enforce- 
ment of agreements.” Further negotiation has taken place and a 
committee has been appointed to take such action as it might deem 
desirable and expedient in connection with the obtaining of compulsory 
powers. The committee is reported to be taking active steps with a 
view to promoting legislation on the subject. 

Another question which has given rise to some discussion is the 
representation of technical and scientific workers, foremen, and other 
supervisors on joint industria] councils, this being a matter upon which 
the Whitley Committee made no comment. As has already been 
indicated, representation on industrial councils is on the basis of 
employers’ associations on the one hand and trade unions on the other. 
The seats on the council are allocated more or less in proportion to the 
numerical strength of the various associations or trade unions con- 
cerned in the industry. Neither the trade union nor the employers’ 
side of the councils has been in genera] favourable to the representation 
of supervisory grades. Tre trade union representatives are generally 
unfavourable because they regard the supervisory grades as 
“employers’ men” and consider that if they have representation upon 
the councils this would in fact be additional representation given to 
the employers. A further objection made by the trade unions is that 
these classes of workers are seldom organised on ordinary trade union 
lines, It appears that the employers’ opposition to the representation 
of supervisory workers arises mainly from the special position of these 
workers as regards discipline and control. This question also is one 
on which a solution has yet to be found. 

The Report as a whole bears witness to the remarkable activity of 
the councils and to the fruitfulness of the joint industrial council system. 
The councils have established for themselves a place in the industrial 
structure of the country and carry within them possibilities of the 
highest importance to the future relations between employers and 
employed. 
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Prices and Gost of Living 






HE general downward movement in most countries, in the level 

of wholesale prices, which was noted in the article in last 

month's issue, has on the whole been continued in the latest 

figures available. This is the case for South Africa, Austria, Canada, 

Egypt, the United States of America, India, Japan, the Netherlands, 

the United Kingdom, Sweden, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia, and is 

thus common not only to European countries but to America and to 

other. distant countries. In Germany and Poland prices have violently 

increased, and they are rising to a small extent in Australia, Belgium, 
France, and New Zealand. The unparalleled increase in prices in Germany - 
is dealt with in a subsequent paragraph. In Poland the movement is * 
much less violent, prices having trebled during the second quarter of : 
the year. The movement of prices in Belgium which has been rather 

irregular in 1923 (having changed direction three times since January) 4 
seems to be again upwards, the July figure showing a rise of over 
5 per cent. as compared with June. 

As regards the statistics of cost of living and retail prices, the 
latest figures show in general no change of importance as compared 
with previous months. The downward tendency noted in the level of 
wholesale prices is not yet reflected in that of retail, and in fact 
Austria is the only country for which a definite decrease is recorded. 
In South Africa, Canada, Egypt, the United States, India, New Zealand, 
and the Netherlands the situation remains fairly stationary, while 
increases are shown in Germany, Belgium, Spain, Finland, Luxemburg, 
and the United Kingdom. In the United Kingdom the increases in the 
cost of living in August and September are the first which have taken 
place after an uninterrupted decline for 12 months, and are due to an 
increase in the price of dairy produce. 

As regards the movements of prices in Germany, the price changes 
are so rapid that the monthly figures given in the general table do not 
show the movement in sufficient detail and weekly figures are now 
issued for both wholesale and retail prices. During the month of 
August, the wholesale price level rose ten-fold and cost of living 
sixteen-fold. It is interesting to compare the movements of wholesale 
prices with those of retail prices. It is a well-known fact that retail 
prices follow wholesale prices after a certain interval ; in the follow- 
ing table, the two series of official index numbers are compared week 
by week and a connecting line indicates the point at which the cost-of- 
living index number reached that of wholesale prices. At the beginning 
of 1923 this “time-lag” was about 7 weeks, but as the increase in 
ee prices grew more rapid this was reduced to about one 
week. 
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INDEX NUMBERS IN GERMANY IN 1923 (1943-1914=1) 
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EMPLOYMENT anp UNEMPLOYMENT 


Statistics of Unemployment 


HE state of employment in the various countries, as shown by the 
statistics given in the following tables, shows no features of 
special interest during the months of July and August. The 

steady decrease which occurred in most countries during the spring 
and early summer of this year has given way to a fairly stationary 
condition. The level of unemployment, however, still remains high 
in most countries. 

In the United Kingdom, unemployment during August shows a 
further slight increase ; the principle industries for which a decline in 
employment is recorded are pig iron, tin plate, shipbuilding, wool 
textile, and pottery, The general level of unemployment has, however, 
remained almost unchanged since March last at about 11 per cent. 
of the workers. In the Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries, 
the unemployment percentage shows veyy little change in recent 
months, the general tendency, however, being towards a decline. In 
France, on the other hand, where the number of applicants for work 
has steadily declined since the beginning of the year, a_ slight 
increase is shown for the month of August; the number of workers 
receiving unemployment benefit shows, however, a slight decrease. 

In Austria, Italy, and Czechoslovakia the steady decline in unemploy- 
ment which began in the beginning of 1923 still continues. In the former 
country all industries with the exception of food and tailoring reported 
increased employment at the end of July, while in Italy agriculture, 
mining, textiles, metals, and chemicals all increased in activity. The 
number of short-time workers, however, considerably increased. 

In Switzerland unemployment increased during August as com- 
pared with July, chiefly on account of increased unemployment among 
hotel employees and in the building, transport, and chemical industries. 
The increase in unemployment in Belgium noticed in the August 
number of the Review seems to have been only of a temporary nature 
and the latest figure shows an unemployment percentage of less than 
one per cent. 

In non-European countries, employment shows an improvement 
in all the cases for which information is available. The rapid expan- 
sion in 1923 of industrial activity in the United States, noted. in 
previous issues of the Review, has almost ceased and the demand 
for and supply of labour during July were stated to be fairly evenly 
balanced. In Canada the industrial position continues to improve 
and the index of the numbers employed by a large number of represent- 
ative establishments is higher than it was in January 1920-when trade 
was booming. In Australia the figures just received for the end of 
the second quarter show no change on those for the previous quarter. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE UNIONISTS () 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF SHORT TIME 
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(4) For the United Kingdoms theme are also given the number covered by the Unemployment Insurance | 
ct reentage mplo . ' 

. (a) Prot joes. @) After March 1922 the Irish Free State is not included in these statistics, 

(4) Figures relate to the ist of following month up to December 1922. 

(5) From June 1923 includes claimants to benefit in respect of systematic short time, previously not 


included. B 
The sign ® signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received”. 
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TABLE 111. OTHER STATISTICS RELATING TO UNEMPLOYMENT 
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TABLE IV. 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
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Wage Changes during Recent Months 





HE following article is a continuation of those given in the Inter- 
national Labour Review for April and July last. As it is in- 
tended to publish these notes quarterly, the selection of data for 

presentation is limited generally to those series of wage statistics 

which cover a considerable number of workers and where regular 
and comparable data are available both for recent dates and for 
pre-war years. Thus a fairly reliable view may be obtained as to 
the general movement of wages. The numerous «statistics which 
exist relating to a particular locality or special occupation without 
ahy comparable figures for pre-war years are therefore not outlined 
to any great extent for the purposes of the present article. The 
general factors which influence the movements of wages have been 
discussed in the corresponding article in the April number of this 

Review ("), and it is not necessary to repeat them here. 

The sections below outline the general movements of wages in j 
important industries in Great Britain, Sweden, Germany, Austria, a 
the United States, and Australia, and tables are given showing wage 4s 
statistics for recent months in 1923, comparison being made in each » 
case with 1914 figures. Comparable figures for 1920, 1921, and 1922 
were given for a number of countries in the April and July articles. 

The sections and tables concerning wage movements in France, 

Italy, and the Netherlands, which were given in the April and July 

articles, are not given this time, as little new data have become 

available. 

The data used are, in almost all cases, from official sources, end 
the sources used and the explanatory notes are generally the same as 
those given in the corresponding article in the Review for April 1923, 
to which reference may be made. 
































Great Britain 


The movements in wages in recent months in Great Britain 
have been very small, and very few changes of any importance are 
to be recorded since the figures published in the previous article. 
The table given in the July Review showing the average recognised 
weekly time rates in certain industries in the principal centres of the 
country for certain dates up to March 1923 is not reproduced this 
month, as no recent figures have been published. It may be stated, 
however, that from general indications supplied in the Labour Gazette 




















(*) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, April 1923, pp. 577-603. 
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very few changes have been made in these industries with one excep- 
tion. In the building industry reductions came into force on 26 May 
which amounted, according to locality, to from 4d. to 1d. per hour 
for skilled workers and from id. to 3d. per hour for unskilled workers, 
resulting in a reduction in weekly rates of 2s. to 4s. for skilled and 
1s. to 3s. for unskilled workers. The figures in table I (table II in 
the July Review) which give the average weekly per capita earnings 
in the textile, boot and shoe, and pottery industries, calculated from 
returns of total staff and total wages bill of certain employers, show 
a slight reduction in June and July ; only in the worsted industry is 
any substantial reduction shown. For these five industrial groups 
the general average level of wages was, in July 1923, 93 per cent. 
above the pre-war level. As regards wages in the coalmining industry, 
wages per shift given in table I show a slight rise in June. Pre- 
liminary estimates for July, however, show a rise of almost 10 per 
cent. over the figures for June, bringing wages to 66 per cent. above 
the pre-war level. 

Reference might also be made to the wages index numbers 
published monthly by the London and Cambridge Economic Service 
in their Review of Business Conditions. For this purpose the rise in 
rates of wages for a normal week is calculated each month for 11 
groups of workers. Taking July 1914 as 100 the general average 
remained stationary at 177 for the period January-May 1923, fell 
to 176 in June, and to 174 in July and August. Reference to the 
article in this Review on the cost of living shows that these figures 
are in close correspondence with movements in the cost of living. 


TABLE I. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1914 AND 1923 
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223 203 
222 204 
230 204 
244 195 
216 198 
216 . 195 


























*) Including brick industry. (2) November 193. 3) Same fi for August. 
" data for the last fae dentin are provisionally based on enlienaten. nis 
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No further figures in continuation of those published in table VI 
of the article in the Review for July 1923 have yet been published. A 
communication, however, has been received from the Secretary of the 
Office of State Arbitrators in Labour Disputes (Statens jforliknings- 
man for medling i arbetstvister) which states that in the large number 
of collective agreements which expired during the early months of 1923 
and have been renewed the wages in force have been continued for a 
further year. In industries where the agreements have been termin- 
ated, the new agreements which have been made have fixed wages at 
a level very little different from that formerly obtaining. The only 
cases in which reductions of any importance have been made are 
those in wood pulp (reduction of 5 to 6 per cent.), matches (reduction 
of 4 per cent. from 1 July 1923), and dockers (reduction of 5 per cent. 
from 1 July 1923). 


Germany 


The figures in table II show the movements of rates of wages 
in different industries up to July 1923 in continuation of those 
given in table VIII of the previous article. As pointed out in 
this article the rapid depreciation of the mark and the continual 
increase of prices have led to frequent and continuous increases in 
nominal wages. In June wages were in fact almost everywhere more 
than double those of May; in July the increase has been at a still 
greater rate, wages being about 4 times those in June. These 


TABLE Il. WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES 
OF WORKERS IN GERMANY, 1914 AND 1923 
Wood- 


Coal mining(*) Metals Buildin work- Printin 
(per shift) (per week) (per week) =, (per week) 








Hewers | under- | Skilled |Unskilled |layers and Skilled | Hand | auxitiary 
— ground | workers | workers | carpen- |-*20Urers) Yorkers | COMPOSI | Vonkorg 
rs | workers ters 





Amounts — 





Mk. | Mk. | Mk. | Mk. | Mk. | Mk. |] Mk. 
6.27 (*)}4.44 (2) ]36.37(3)|23.37(2)] 37.69 | 29.96 |34.54(%) 


72,605 | 80,303 | 76,242 | 73,250 
94,800 | 94,407 | 89,517 | 84,228 

222,417 212 338 218, 234 
156,019 |992,000 |941,000 966,000 910,000 





Index numbers (1944—100) 





April ag 260600 | 233100 
May 385900 | 283400 | 398500 305900 |. 268000 
June 793600 665900 600200 | 725800 | 294300 
July 2853000 |3506000 |2735900 |3827900 |2575300 |3110000 | 2911300 






































(*) Average of he aed Upper Silesia, Lower Silesia, Ruhr, Aachen, and Saxony. 
(7) 1943, (*) July 194 
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State workers 
Textiles Chemicals General average 
(per week) (per week) er ei (per week) 
Date 
. Skilled | Unskilled Skilled Unskilled 
Men | Women | Artisans ub workers | workers | workers | workers 
Amounts 
Mk. Mk. Mk. Mk. Mk. Mk. Mk. Mk. 
1914 26.48(4) |17.36(4) 32.96 26.81 |34.56(*)/23.70(4)| 35.10(%) 24.04 (2) 
4923 
April 75,585 | 56,774 86,355 80,3846] 58,020 | 55,020 78,948 ,970 
ay 90,578 | 67,954 406,988 99,529) 78,924 | 74,724 100.344 ,024 
June 207 ,926 155,730 266,481] 245,202/207,444 |196, 245,899 220,388 
July 858,000 |655,000 |1,135,000] 4 ,034,000/859,510 [817,454 974,338 873,772 




















Index numbers (1914 = 100) 





1923 
April 288700 | 323700 | 261800 | 300400 | 167900 | 232200 224923 295585 
May 346000 | 387400 | 324200 | 376900 | 228400 | 315300 285880 374946 
June 794200 | 887900 | 806900 | 916300 | 600200 | 829300 700566 917900 

July 8277300 |3734300 |3441500 |38649(0;| 2487000 [3449200 | 2775890 



































(4) 1913. (7) Average 1913-1914. 


statistics of wages, however, in Germany are of little significance 
without reference to the movements in the cost of’ living, 
From the table given on page 546 of this Review it will be seen that 
the cost of living index number in Germany increased from 765,000 in 
June to 3,765,100 in July as compared with 100 in 1913-1914, while the 
wage index number in July was 2,775,890 in the case of skilled workers 
and 3,639,200 in the case of unskilled workers (pre-war=100). It will 
be noticed that the money wages of skilled workers are now very 
little higher than those of unskilled workers, whereas in 1913 the 
difference was from 40 to 50 per cent. 

It should be further pointed out that the wage data given in 
table II are weekly averages based on figures for the month, and 
when wages and prices are increasing to such an extent from week 
to week, such figures are the averages of a movement which is not 
homogeneous during the whole month and therefore do not give an 
exact idea of the movement of wages. 


Austria 


Table III, in continuation of table IX in the July number of this 
Review, brings the wage movement down to June of this year. It 
will be seen that on the whole wages during the second quarter have 
in general slightly increased, but in one or two industries a period 
of stability has been reached. Wages in Austria are in many cases 
regulated automatically according to the cost of living index numbers. 
It will be seen that the movements correspond very closely with those 
in the cost of living, yet the relative level of wages compared with 
the level in 1914 varies very much from industry to industry. The 
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highest increases are those for masons’ labourers (16,709 times the 
pre-war rate) and the lowest for typographers (8,644 times the pre-war 
rate). It should be noted, however, that these wages are minimum 
wage rates and except for the building trades, in which the rates 
fixed by collective agreements may be regarded as typical of actual 
rates, the minimum wage does not always give an accurate measure 3 
of the actual rates or of average earnings, which are probably in : 
many cases higher than the minimum. : 


TABLE III. WEEKLY MINIMUM WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
OF WORKERS IN. VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN VIENNA, 1914 np 1923 
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: n- Tex- 
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i January 34 21} 20 (4)} 17(*) 38 23 30 28 21 28 
1923 
March $77,280] 305,280} 279,744] 247,008} 297,948} 210,793} 255,500} 207,264] 196,082) 251,548 
April 403,680} 326,880] 297,792] 262,944] 312,845] 221,331] 281,000} 218,016] 206,208) 269, 
May 423,840] 343,200] 312,682] 276,091] 328,487] 232,398] 281,000) 234,144] 221,472] 269,364 
June 433,440] 350,880] 312,682] 276,091] 328,487] 232,398} 281,000) 256, , 084] 285,950 
; Index numbers (1914 — 1) 7 
1923 
1 March 11096 | 14537 | 13987 | 14530 | 7841 9165 8517 7402 9335 8984 
April 11873 | 15566 | 14890 | 15467 | 8238 9623 9367 7786 9820 9620 
May 12466 | 16343 | 15634 16244 | 8644 | 10104 9367 8362 | 10546 9620 
] June 12748 | 16709 | 15634 | 16241 | 8644 | 10104 9367 9175 | 14604 | 10213 








‘‘) The weekly rates for 1 January 1914 have been obtained by multiplying the hourly rates by 58 


United States 


The figures given in table IV show the average earnings per head 
in nine principal industries. They have been calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office from figures published each month by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics showing total workers 
employed and total wages bill of certain industrial establishments. 
It will be seen that in every industry given, with one exception 
(boots and shoes), average earnings rose during May, whereas from 
March to April wages on the whole remained fairly stable. In June 
reductions were recorded in cotton and hosiery manufacture and in 
the boot and shoe industry, but there were considerable increases in 
other groups. Table V gives the average actual weekly earnings in e 
manufacturing establishments in New York State. They show as in : 
table IV the general stability of wage rates during March and April, 
but an increase in May. 

The upward movement of wages from the beginning of 1923 to 
April or May which is noticeable in tables IV and V is due, 
so far as can be judged from the limited data available, not to any 
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TABLE IV. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1914 AND 1923 ~— 





Hos- Men’s 
Boots |Cotton/Cotton| ie Wool- —- Iron 
and | manu-| finish-| an lens | ™2 Silk (‘)} and 

shoes |facture| ing | under- cloth- steel (2) 
wear ing 





Amounts 





8 8 8 

7.72 , 8.16 -74 |44.92(8) 
48.03 | 22. 47.57 -68 | 31.55 
18.20 ; 17.70 -39 | 28.87 
19.91 ‘ 17.91 16 | 30.53 
18.36 17.38 | 27.31 | 32.88 


Index numbers (December 1914 — 100 








1920 
March 234 244 265 245 
ng 236 233 241 24 243 
ay 258 251 269 256 263 
June 9 238 _ i 281 276 266 
(*‘) Two weeks. (*) Half month. (*) February 1945. (4) The weekly average has 

sole divided by 6 and multiplied by 13. ed 5 J “3 






































TABLE V. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
IN REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES, 
1914 AND 1923 (1) 
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Amounts 





8 
11.66 





24.54 
24.10 
25.34 
25.16 
25,49 












































Index numbers (July 1914 = 100) 





197 
192 210 
203 218 
210 220 
219 226 















































(*) Including all employees in both office and shop. 
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increase in the cost of living, but is the result of an active demand 
for labour. The cost of living statistics on page 546 of this Review 
show that the level of prices remained fairly stable during the period 
in question. The level of earnings, which is now well over double 
the pre-war level (the index number for the State of New York 
being 215 in April 1923), is above that of the level of the cost 
of living, which is only about 170 as compared with the pre-war 
level of 100. 


Australia 


Table VI shows the weighted average weekly wages of different 
categories of workers in Australia up to December 1922. Australia 
is one of the few countries which calculate separately the weekly 
wages for male and female workers, and they are therefore shown 
separately. The figures are carefully weighted according to the 
numbers employed in different industries and the general average 
therefore gives an accurate idea of the fluctuations in the general 
level of wages. Unfortunately figures are only available a consider- 
able time after the period to which they relate, and the latest figures 
received relate to December 1922. It will be seen that the reductions 
which were experienced during the first three quarters of 1922 for 
male workers came to an end in the last quarter, and in all industries 
the level of wages during December was the same as that in 
September. As regards female workers, it appears from table VII 


TABLE VI. AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN AUSTRALIA, 
1914 AND 1922 





Rogie Pastor- 
Cloth- 
7 tprint: | drink oY 
tural 
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ete. ete. (3) 





Amounts 








. d, 











1922 


March 471 
June 59 167 
Sept. 167 
Dec. 167 









































(*) Av for the principal mining centres. 
(?) Including value of board and 1 ng, where supplied. 
(3) Including also wood and furniture, land transport, domestic, and miscellaneous 
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TABLE VII, AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF ADULT 
FEMALE WORKERS IN AUSTRALIA, 1914 anp 1922 





Food, | Clothing, | Other | Domestic, Shop assist- 


drink, ete.|boots, ete.] Panes jhotels, ete.| ions ete, All groups 





Amounts 





s. d. 




















1922 
March 195 194 
June 195 194 
Sept. 193 194 
Dec. 4192 193 





























(*) Including the wood, furniture, metal, printing, and other industries. 


that wages have been stabilised earlier and remained at the same 
level during the first three quarters of 1922, with very slight reductions 
in the last quarter. The relative increases in the wages of both 
male and female workers Over those in 1914 have been about the 
same, 75 per cent. in the case of male workers and 76 per cent. in 
the case of female workers. No accurate figures exist as to the 
movement in the cost of living, but the index number showing the 
rise in the cost of food and rent was only 40 per cent. above the 
pre-war level at the end of 1922. 
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MIGRATION 
A General Survey 


(continued) 


it has been decided to present a continuation of the survey of 

public opinion and of the main lines of national and international 
action concerning migration problems ('). Particulars are given of the 
work which is being done by the League of Nations for Russian and 
Greek refugees, and of the principles laid down by. the League for the 
economic treatment of aliens, while the general situation in Malta, 
Poland, Mexico, the Argentine, Brazil, China, and Japan is described. 
Attention is drawn to recent developments in Australia of a particularly 
interesting character, and a summary is given of the most important 
facts and conclusions presented in a number of recent books and 
reports concerning Sweden, the United States, and Italy. 


| CERTAIN amount of supplementary information having been received, 


REFUGEES IN EASTERN EUROPE 


The important problem of refugees from Russia and Asia Minor, 
to which reference has already been made on several occasions, 
seems to be approaching final solution. A report submitted to the 
Council of the League of Nations in July last by Dr. Nansen shows 
that notable progress has been accomplished as regards Russian 
refugees (2). Almost all the States Members of the League of Nations 
interested in the matter, and Germany as well, have adopted the system 
of identity certificates proposed by the League (°). Among the countries 
which have recently signified their official adhesion, or accepted the 
principle, are Denmark, Luxemburg, Poland, and Mexico. Negotia- 
tions are in progress with the Chinese and Turkish Governments, to 
whose adhesion much importance is attached. 

In certain countries, however, where Russian refugees are still 
numerous, their presence continues to raise difficulties of an economic 
character. In particular, the attention of the High Commissariat has 
been directed to the precarious situation of Russian refugees in the 
Far East. The number of these refugees, who left Vladivostock and 
are now dispersed along the coasts of China, Corea, and Japan, was 
estimated at 22,000 at the end of last year and, in spite of efforts to 
assist them made by official and private organisations in China and 
Japan, the governments of these two countries have stated that inter- 
national measures should be taken to solve the problem created by 


their presence. 





(*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, pp. 414-436. 
(?) Leacug or Nations : Official Journal, C. 473, 1923. Geneva. 

(*) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, pp. 335- 
336 ; Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, pp. 592-593. 
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In Poland and Roumania, on the other hand, the situation of Russian 
refugees seems to have improved considerably. The Polish Govern- 
ment at the beginning of 1923 issued a Decree, confirmed by a Circular 
of the- Minister of the Interior dated 9 February, ordering the expulsion 
by 15 April last of Russian refugees who had entered national territory 
without complying with the regular formalities, and the expulsion 
after that date of those who could not establish their right to be con- 
sidered as political refugees. As the result of negotiations between 
the Polish authorities and the High Commissariat, with the object of 
enabling the refugees affected by this decree to be evacuated systematic- 
ally, the Polish Government has consented to delay until 1 September 
of this year the expiration of the period of grace allowed to these 
refugees, on condition that evacuation is proceeded with as soon as 
possible. Profiting by the respite thus obtained, the High Commissariat, 
in collaboration with the organisations of refugees concerned, was able 
to take very energetic measures to provide for the evacuation to the 
United States and other countries of refugees threatened with expulsion. 
Several thousand visas have already been promised. 

In Roumania, where steps taken by the military authorities of 
Bessarabia seemed likely to result in the expulsion of some 10,000 
Russian refugees, the High Commissariat obtained from the Govern- 
ment the assurance that no mass expulsions would take place and 
that only undesirable refugees would be deported to Russia. The 
organisations for the relief of refugees, for their part, promised that 
the evacuation of the latter should be completed. 

Figures have been collected by the Jewish relief organisations and 
published by the Jewish Colonisation Association (*) concerning Jewish 
refugees who, in Poland and Roumania, constitute a considerable 
proportion of the Russian refugees. These figures show how serious 
is the refugee problem in these two countries and indicate the progress 
which has been effected. The number of Jewish refugees in the 
province of Bessarabia alone was estimated at 45,000 in March 1922. 
Although many Russian refugees have entered Roumania since that 
date, there were only 8,000 Jewish refugees left in the whole kingdom 
in June last, and it was calculated that three-quarters of them could 
be evacuated before the end of the present year. In Poland the total 
number of Jewish refugees from Russia was 150,000 in September 
1921, and throughout 1922 refugees continued to pour in from Russia. 
At the end of March 1923, out of 12,000 Jewish refugees affected by 
expulsion orders, 8,300 had already emigrated from Poland. The 
remarkable results obtained in these two countries in the matter of 
the emigration of Jewish refugees are due not only to the efforts of 
the refugees themselves, helped by their relations residing abroad, 
but also to the financial assistance and the organisation of the Jewish 
relief associations co-operating with the High Commissariat. 

In Turkey the High Commissariat has continued to aid in the 
evacuation of Russian refugees from Constantinople (5), and has 
extended its activities to include not only destitute Russians but also 
those who had succeeded in finding a means of livelihood in that city. 
At the end of June the High Commissariat had co-operated in arranging 





(*) Communication of the Jewish Colonisation Association, 6 July 1923. See 
on the same subject Lucien Wotr : Russo-Jewish Refugees in Eastern Europe, 
Report on the Fourth Meeting of the Advisory Committee of the High Commis- 
sioner for Russian Refugees of the League of Nations. London, Offices of the 
Joint Foreign Committee. 1923. 

(°) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 5, Nov. 1922, pp. 771-773. 
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the emigration from Constantinople of more than 20,000 refugees (4,400 
since 1 January 1923) to 44 different countries and had expended 
nearly £50,000 for this purpose. 

In Greece the efforts of the High Commissariat at Athens have 
resulted, since July 1922, in a diminution of 30 per cent. in the number 
of Russian refugees, which does not now exceed 2,000. 

In achieving the results just enumerated the High Commissariat 
has had the benefit of the active co-operation of the authorities of several 
countries of immigration, in particular, the Serb-Croat-Slovene and 
Bulgarian Governments, and special measures have been taken on 
behalf of the children and invalids to be found among these refugees. 
By an Order of 23 May last the Turkish police authorities have 
exempted from exit fees those Russian refugees who leave Constanti- 
nople. Thanks to the co-operation of the American Relief Administra- 
tion and the United States Red Cross, it has been possible to send 
about 600 Russian refugees individually to the United States and 
preparations have been made for the evacuation of 1,200 more, whose 
transport expenses are to be borne by the High Commissariat up to 
£3 per refugee, by the American organisations, and by the refugees 
themselves. The refugees who are to benefit by these arrangements 
will be selected by the Bristol Disaster Relief Committee (an American 
relief organisation at Constantinople), and their reception on arrival 
in the United States will be attended to by the American Society for 
the Relief of Russian Refugees. The refugees thus evacuated must 
promise to repay the sums which have been advanced to them. 

The Canadian Government has consented to receive in Canada 1,000 
Russian refugees under conditions identical with those mentioned 
above for the evacuation of refugees from Constantinople to the United 
States. 

Finally, negotiations with the authorities of Soviet Russia and the 
Ukraine undertaken by the High Commissariat, with the object of 
providing guarantees to Russian refugees who desire to return to 
their country, have already enabled several thousand Russian refugees 
in various countries to realise their wishes. 

In the Near East the refugee problem, although dating only from 
the retreat of the Greek armies from Asia Minor towards the end of 
the summer of 1922, is more serious. It will be recalled that the 
Assembly of the League of Nations asked, on 19 September 1922, that 
the High Commissariat for Russian refugees should be authorised to 
co-operate in dealing with it (*). At the beginning of the present year 
the number of Greeks, Armenians, and other refugees in Greece was 
estimated at about one million. 

When the American relief organisations in the Near East declared 
that they would be forced to discontinue their activities in Greece, 
the Government of that country decided to consider methods, not only 
of feeding the refugees on its territory, but also of finding them 
productive occupations. With this object it asked the League of Na- 
tions to give its moral support to the floating of a loan. In May last, 
in pursuance of a resolution of the Council of the League of Nations (*), 
the High Commissariat for Russian refugees appointed a mission of 
inquiry, which included a representative of the International Labour 
Office, and instructed it to proceed to Athens in order to study the 
Situation on the spot and to work out a plan of organisation for the 
definitive settlement of these refugees. On the basis of the report 








(*) Ibid. Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, p. 96. 
(7) Ibid. Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, pp. 248-249. 
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submitted by this mission negotiations took place between the League 
of Nations and the Greek Government, and at its session of July 
last the Council of the League of Nations informed that Government 
that it was prepared to co-operate with the Greek authorities in the 
solution of the refugee problem in Greece if the success of the loan 
under consideration could be ensured. In that case the execution of 
the scheme for the settlement of the refugees would be placed under 
the control of an institution in which, besides the Greek Government, 
the American relief organisations and the League of Nations would 
be represented. Land of adequate area and quality would be placed 
at the disposal of this institution (°). 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE TREATMENT OF FOREIGNERS 


The Council of the League of Nations at its twenty-fifth session 
approved a report of the Economic Committee established under its 
auspices, and adopted a series of recommendations embodying the 
conclusions of that committee, which, although they are mainly con- 
cerned with international economic relations, are nevertheless interest- 
ing from the point of view of emigration (°). 

Among the principles which the Council of the League of Nations 
recommends all States Members of the League to adopt both by 
adapting their national legislation and by concluding bi-lateral agree- 
ments, the following deserve special mention : 

(a) Equality of treatment in respect of taxation for foreign persons 
or firms legally established in a country and the nationals of that 
country, and in particular freedom of such persons or firms from 
special taxes on their property, commerce or any other form of 
economic activity at higher rates than those imposed upon nationals ; 

(b) Complete freedom for persons or firms belonging to a State 
Member of the League who may be permitted to establish themselves 
within the territory of another State Member of the League to acquire 
and possess property of all kinds which the laws of the latter state 
permit the nationals of a foreign state to acquire or possess, and to 
dispose of it with the same liberty as that enjoyed by the nationals of 
the country in which they reside ; 

(c) Application to foreign persons or firms permitted to carry on 
business in a country without being established therein of treatment 
in fiscal matters which would not be such as to place them in a position 
of inferiority as compared with the nationals of that country. 

Reservations are made to the effect that these principles are 
proposed for adoption by the states subject to just reciprocity, and 
that, in oversea colonies, protectorates, and mandated territories, 
it may be necessary to modify the principles adopted by the Council 
in order to adapt them to special or local circumstances. 


MIGRATION POLICY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Australia and Malta 


The information presented last month on the British Empire is com- 
pleted by certain supplementary particulars concerning developments 
in Australia, where the policy of the governments, employers, and 





(*) LEacug or Nations : Monthly Summary, 15 Aug. 1923. Geneva. 
(*) Idem. Documents : Council, 25th Session, P.V. 2/1. 
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workers has been recently defined. A short statement is added on 
Malta, where the migration problem is of particular importance. 

An important conference of the Federal and State Premiers of 
Australia was held at Melbourne from 21 to 30 May 1923 at which the 
Federal Government submitted a memorandum on the subject of 
immigration. It is there stated that at present approximately 30,000 
immigrants are arriving annually. Two methods of securing 
immigrants from Great Britain are employed: requisitions from the 
States, and nominations by friends and relatives which have been 
accepted by State officials in Australia. The latter is “the ideal form 
of migration” and should be increased by greater publicity in each 
State, as well as by encouraging community interest through securing 
nominations from church congregations and other associations. It is 
probable that the number of immigrants in the financial year 1923-1924 
will be 50,000, and this number, it is stated, cannot be increased withuut 
dislocation and upsetting the labour market, unless there is a well 
considered plan for the development of Australia. For this purpose 
an immediate survey of the resources aad possibilities of development 
in each State should be undertaken. Attention is also drawn to the 
question of the care of immigrants on arrival, which is declared to be 
“purely a State obligation (?°) ”. 

The Conference passed a resolution declaring that the States should 
give the Commonwealth Government all available information regard- 
ing their resources, and calling upon the latter to co-ordinate this 
information preparatory to submitting proposals for a more complete 
survey (?*). 

A further resolution waf passed to the effect that the British 
Government should be asked to co-operate with the Commonwealth 
in “a policy ot development which will expedite the settlement of new 
territories without the obligation to settle migrants on the land, by 
giving such substantial contributions towards the interest on loans, 
as will enable the Commonwealth to make money available to the 
States at a nominal rate of interest, upon the basis of the number of 
migrants that the States are prepared to absorb”. The Commonwealth 
Prime Minister approved this decision and will urge it on the British 
Government. It was also agreed that the States should take over the 
New Settlers’ Leagues and be responsible for them, the Common- 
wealth undertaking to pay half the expense (17). These Leagues, which 
exist in each of the States, and which represent social, religious, 
industrial, and financial organisations, meet new settlers, give them 
information, help them to find employment, and act as branch immigra- 
tion bureaux (?%). 

Simultaneously with these proceedings the annual conference of 
the Australian Chamber of Commerce was being held at Brisbane, 
and a resolution was passed urging the Federal and State Govern- 
ments to co-operate with the British Government in “a_ practical 
scheme of immigration, based on the creation of new land settlements, 
thus enabling immigrants in each province to be advantageously 
absorbed (4). 





(}°) Daily Telegraph, 7 May 1923. Sydney. 
(21) For full text of the resolution see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrFiceE : Industrial 
4nd Labour ‘Information, 17 Aug. 1923. 

(12) Sydney Herald, 25 May 1923. Sydney. 
(34) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 3, Mar. 1923, p. 508. 
(**) Brisbane Daily Mail, 23 May 1923. Brisbane. 
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On 12 June the annual conference of the New South Wales branch 
of fhe Australian Labour Party adopted a report presented by its 
immigration committee, declaring that the immigration policy of the 
government is, in their view, conducted in the interests not of the 
workers but of the employers, for many of the immigrants drift into 
the cities, where they tend to lower wages and lengthen the hours 
of work. The proposal of the West Australian branch of the Labour 
Party was endorsed to the effect that a Labour immigration depot 
should be established in each State for the reception and information 
of immigrant workers, the object of these depots being: (1) to issue 
information on employment and unemployment to oversea labour 
organisations ; (2) to inform immigrants as to the conditions in the 
various States ; (3) to provide a centre which can assist immigrants 
in having their grievances “brought to the light of publicity”, and 
through which Australian trade unions can, if necessary, take steps 
to counteract the flow of immigrants into their particular trade. 
Finally, the demand is put forward for more drastic examination of 
immigrants both abroad and in Australia (5). 


There is a big emigration movement from Malta, which amounted 
in 1921-1922 to 2,585 ; during the same period, however, an even larger 
number (3,522) of emigrants returned to Malta. There is today a big 
demand for emigration owing to reductions in the staff of the naval 
and military establishments, decreased work in the ports, limited 
opportunities in agriculture, and a growing excess of births over deaths 
in the island. 

In order to ensure that emigrants shall not be rejected on arrival 
in the oversea country, the Government Emigration Office undertakes 
a careful examination before the emigrants are able to obtain their 
passports, and evening classes have been instituted to provide an 
intensive knowledge of the language and conditions of the country 
to which they intend to go. The result is that, although between 
November 1918 and March 1922 nearly 17,000 emigrants obtained pass- 
ports, less than a dozen were rejected in the country of destination. 
Maltese emigrants may be divided into four classes: farmers, 
mechanics, seamen, and unskilled labourers. The farmers go to 
Australia or Canada, with the exception of a few who go to Southern 
France ; the other three classes go mainly to France, Egypt, Tunis, 
Algeria, and the United States. 

In April 1923 the government appointed a subcommittee to assist 
in finding fresh outlets for Maltese emigrants. This committee has 
issued a report recommending emigration to the Argentine, and the 
sending of a special representative to make enquiries on the spot. A 
minority report, however, based on information from the Oversea 
Settlement Committee, dissents from these proposal (!*). 


New Zealand 


The following note completes the information concerning immigra- 
tion to New Zealand which was published in the September Review 
(p. 417). 

According to information received from the New Zealand Govern- 
ment ithe views of the New Zealand Labour Party referred to in that 
issue “ are in no way justified by the actual facts”. 





(75) The Australian Worker, 20 June 1923. Sydney. 
(*) Cf. The Times, 16 and 23 July 1923, London ; and International Labour 
Review, Vol. VI, No. 3, Sept. 1922, pp. 415-416. 
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Special treatment is accorded by the British and New Zealand 
Governments to children, the whole of the fares of those under 17 
being given by way of a free grant, while those between the 
ages of 17 and 19 are required to pay passage money to the extent of 
£5. 10s, only, instead of £37, which would be the ordinary steamer fare 
for such children. 









Poland 







Emigration questions are being followed with sustained interest in 
Poland, where both public opinion and the authorities recognise their 
great economic and social importance. The system of supervising 
emigration administered by the Emigration Office has already been 
the subject of several references (?”7). The great majority of Poles 
who emigrate to oversea and European countries embark at Danzig, 
especially since the occupation of the Ruhr, and the Polish Government 
has established a large emigrant camp at Wejherow, which is situated 
in Polish territory near the frontier of the Free City of Danzig (**). 

The emigration of Polish workers to Germany is prohibited pend- 
ing the conclusion of a special agreement with that country ('*). On 
the Polish side complaints are made concerning the treatment of Polish 
workers who still remain there (7°), and the Government is encourag- 
ing the repatriation of these workers (2"). It is stated that the Ministry 
of Labour is placing land at the disposal of those who are repatriated, 
especially in Posen, on condition that they produce certificates of 
suitability for farming and a special permit from the local authorities. 
To obtain the latter they must form themselves into groups of ten 
families, represented by a responsible head, whose duty is to select 
the land, to arrange the price, and to effect the payments. The head 
of the group is allowed to travel at reduced fares on the railways. 
The system adopted has the advantage of reducing to a minimum the 
expenses incurred by repatriated workers in finding land and establish- 
ing themselves, and of rendering it easier for them to obfain loans. 
When a group has acquired the land which it needs, the scheme for 
the distribution of the latter must be submitted to the district land 
office for approval (?%). 

The Government takes a special interest in the development of 
Polish emigration in Europe, and in particular in the post-war tendencies 
to migrate to France and Belgium. Pending the conclusion of a treaty 
between Poland and Belgium now under negotiation (?*), a first experi- 
ment in Polish emigration to the latter country has been tried. It is 
stated that a party of 400 workers has been formed by the French 
recruiting mission at Warsaw, to be despatched to Belgium, where 
they will be employed in the coal mines. The workers recruited are 
bachelors who will not be allowed to bring relatives into Belgium. 
The contract between the Belgian mining companies and these workers 
provides that the latter's travelling expenses shall be advanced to 
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(37) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, Apr. 1923, p. 620 ; Vol. VII, 
No. 1, Jan. 1923, p. 107. 

(18) Wychodzca, 5 Aug. 1923. Warsaw. 

(1%) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 5, Nov. 1922, p. 771. 

(7°) Prawda, 12 June 1923. Warsaw. 

(72) See analysis of the Act of 9 June 1923 concerning loans to repatriated 
Persons, in International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, p. 262. 
(72) Wychodzca, 5 Aug. 1923. Warsaw. 
(73) International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, p. 255. a. 
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them by their employers, who will also undertake to feed and house 
them, and will guarantee them treatment identical with that of Belgian 
workers in matters of medical attention and compensation for industrial 
accidents. The expenses of the return journey of these workers will 
be met by deductions from their wages, to be paid back to them at 
the end of twelve months’ work with their employers (**). 

Public opinion in Poland has been keenly interested during recent 
months in the situation of Poles who have emigrated to France, and 
in the possibility of modifying the Franco-Polish Convention of 7 
September 1919 in their favour (75). In the course of an interview 
Mr. Darowski, Minister of Labour, explained the procedure followed 
in recruiting and conveying Polish emigrants to France. The technical 
mission of the French Government at Warsaw, to which are attached 
delegates of French employers’ organisations, notifies the Polish 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare each month of the French 
requirements in respect of Polish mining ana agricultural labour. In 
agreement with the French mission, the Ministry distributes these 
vacancies among-the various official employment exchanges in Polish 
territory, being guided by the weekly reports furnished by the 
exchanges on the situation of the labour market. The Ministry also 
fixes the periods within which recruiting has to be completed and the 
dates on which the workers engaged must proceed to Posen or 
Myslowice (Silesia), which are the concentration centres for collective 
Polish emigration to France. According to information from _ the 
Polish Ministry of Labour this emigration more than trebled in the 
course of last year, and the increase has continued during the first 
months of the present year (nearly 29,000 emigrants in 1922, of whom 
two-thirds were miners and one-third agricultural workers, against 
about 9,000 in 1921) (2*). It is stated in the press that the majority of 
mining workers are recruited in Posen and Silesia, and the majority 
of agricultural workers in Galicia. At the concentration camps the 
French mission conducts an insyection which results in the rejection 
of a number of workers, mainly for reasons of health. 

Various complaints are made as to the housing conditions and the 
wages of workers who have emigrated to France, which are to be 
explained by the housing shortage in that country and the Polish 
emigrants’ almost complete ignorance of its language, customs, and 
social legislation. Many of them do not understand exactly the rights 
and duties provided for in their labour contract and the Franco-Polish 
Convention of 1919, and they either remain outside the French trade 
unions or enter extremist organisations. Moreover, in certain mines, 
in consequence of the piece-work system, their wages are, it is said, 
often lower than those of French workers, and they are more liable 
to be ill-treated by foremen and their intermediaries. These various 
factors would explain the lack of stability of Polish labour (?’). 

In reply to a question put by the National Labour Club on this 
matter, the Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs has published a very 
detailed memorandum setting forth the whole situation of Polish 
emigrants in France and the opinion of the Government on the subject. 
This note emphasises that many of the difficulties encountered by 





(74) Wychodzca, 12 Aug. 1923. Warsaw. 

(75) International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, July 1923, p. 114. 

(7*) Wychodzca, 13 May 1923. Warsaw. For statistics of Polish emigration 
to France in 1921, see International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, Apr. 1923, 


609. 
(?7) Wychodzca, 5 Aug. 1923. Warsaw. 
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Polish emigrants in France arise from the facts that they feel them. 
selves to be out of their native surroundings and that, not knowing 
the practical means of defending their interests, they often prefer to 
break their contract rather than endeavour to improve their position 
by legal methods. Further, among those who are miners, a very 
large number come from Westphalia where they had not made declara- 
tions of nationality and other formalities required in order to rectify 
their position with the Polish authorities. The Minister considers that 
the Polish workers who receive the best treatment are the miners, 
and that if some of them receive wages lower than those of French 
miners it is to be hoped that these injustices will be remedied by 
progressive regrading of Polish workers according to their efficiency. 
{In agriculture the situation of Polish workers is less satisfactory on 
account of the absence of any trade union organisation and of the 
lower degree of protection afforded by the competent authorities. 
The Confederation of Agricultural Associations of the Devastated 
Regions (28) has alone the right to conclude collective agreements with 
Polish agricultural workers, and the conditions of labour and wages 
offered seem inadequate, while the travelling expenses to be repaid 
seem excessive. It is especially in this respect that the Polish Govern- 
ment desires that an improvement should be made in the Convention 
of 1919. Moreover, in order to disarm the hostility of certain groups 
of French workers, the Polish Government will ask for the insertion 
of a clause prohibiting the employment of Polish workers in places 
where a labour dispute, whether strike or lock-out, is in progress. 

The memorandum details the progress already effected by the French 
and Polish Governments as regards Polish emigration; in the matter 
of social insurance progress has been slight, as the Franco-Polish 
Convention of 14 October 1920 on this subject was only ratified on 
24 February last. In addition, the Polish Government has taken an 
active interest in the primary education of the children of emigrants 
and in the facilities for emigrants to transfer their savings to their 
native country. Finally, it has endeavoured to supervise emigration 
as strictly as possible. More and more, French employers are tending 
to recruit directly the Polish labour which they require, as this method 
is less expensive than the official method, though it renders supervision 
more difficult. The Polish Ministry of the Interior has_ therefore 
decided to grant visas to those emigrants only who are in possession 
of an authorisation from the Emigration Office (?*). 


Mexico 


Emigration and immigration continue to occupy the attention of 
the pnblic and the Government of Mexico. The emigration of Mexican 
workers to the United States continues on rather a large scale, as is 
shown hy the figures published by the United States authorities (%°), and 
by information given in the American press. 

From data recently supplied by the Mexican authorities it appears 
that the number of emigrants of both sexes and of all ages who 
proceeded to the United States during the first quarter of 1923 was 
more than 15.000. There is reason to believe that this figure was 
considerably exceeded in the following quarter (3"). 





(78) International Lahour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, pp. 760-761. 
29) Prawrda, 13-26 June 1923. Warsaw. 

(°°) International Lahour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, p. 435. 
(31) El Democrata, 13 June 1923. Mexico. 
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At times thousands of Mexican workers, attracted by the promises, 
often fraudulent, of recruiting agents, make their way to the United 
States. The majority are accompanied by their families and are 
without resources, and a large proportion of them drift back after a 
certain time towards the frontier, to Ciudad Juarez especially, where 
they ask for repatriation. The Mexican Minister of the Interior has 
stated that in order to remedy this state of affairs special agents 
would visit trains bound for the frontier in order to enlighten emigrants, 
and that warning notices would be posted in the railway stations (5). 

In the course of an interview the Minister of Industry, Commerce 
and Labour described the steps taken by the Government to restrict 
this movement. Considerable sums have been expended in facilitating 
the repatriation of Mexican emigrants, who are maintained at the 
cost of the authorities until they are able to find work, and s 
number of measures have been taken to remedy unemployment within 
the country (5). The Mexican press publishes many articles laying 
stress on the bad living conditions of Mexican workers in the United 
States and on the strict measures taken by the United States authorities, 
in conjunction with the Mexican Government, to.check the clandestine 
immigration of persons of all nationalities along the frontier between 
4 Mexico and the United States. A report received by the Mexican 
4 Minister of the Interior shows that the American Federation of Labour 
has been rendered uneasy by the influx of Mexican workers into 
metal-working establishments in Pennsylvania. These workers, it is 
said, receive only half the wages demanded by American workers, and 
their employers are endeavouring to isolate them from all contact with 
the outside in the hope of thwarting the tendency to organise in trade 
unions which exists among American workers. 

Further, while continuing to discourage emigration, the Mexican 
authorities are trying to protect their nationals employed in the United 
States by means of labour contracts. Besides the collective agreement 
concluded with the Bethlehem Steel Company with regard to the Mexican 
labour employed by that firm (**) the Mexican consul at San Antonio 
has concluded a similar agreement with the Illinois Steel Company (*5). 

It is stated that the action taken by the Government to discourage 
emigration by improving the position of the labouring classes by means 
of home settlement has already borne fruit, especially in the district 
of Tepuche in the State of Sinaloa; here the exodus of agricultural 
workers has been stopped and a certain number of emigrants have 
returned (3*). Doubts have, nevertheless, been expressed in certain 
quarters as to the chances of success of this policy (°’). 

So far as immigration is concerned, the Mexican Government, while 
endeavouring to restrict the influx of foreigners who compete with 
national labour (88), is interesting itself in the development of land 
settlement. It is announced that an Italian mission to Mexico has 
laid before the Ministry of Agriculture of that country a pian for the 
a establishment of large agricultural colonies of Italians in the regions 
a of Tamaulipas and Jalisco. President Obregon has promised the 
support of the Mexican Government in the prompt realisation of this 




















































1 (3?) Excelsior, 6 Mar. 1923. Mexico. 
3 (35) Ibid. 5 June 1923. 

. (*4) International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, p. 435. 
ia (35) El Democrafa, 22 June 1923. Mexico. 

y (3*) Excelsior, 14 July 1923. Mexico. 

P. (7) Ibid. 9 June 1923. 

a (**) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, p. 110. 
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plan. Land belonging to the state will be put at the disposal of the 
colonies on long-term credit. The plan in question provides for the 
establishment in the near future of 25,000 families of Italian 
agriculturists, to be grouped in co-operative colonies; with them 
would be associated a certain number of Mexican agricultural work- 
ers (**). The Italian General Emigration Office states that the scheme 
is being actively considered. Besides the main scheme, in which more 
than 1,000,000 hectares, worth about 180,000,000 lire, are concerned, 
an offer has been made by one of the States of the Mexican Confedera- 
tion for the establishment as an experiment of 1,000 families of Italian 
agricultural workers at a cost of 500,000 pesos, to be borne by that 
State (*°). 


Argentine 


In the Argentine Republic the immigration situetion is characterised 
at present, on the one hand, by a Bill intended mainly to preventing 
the entry of undesirable immigrants, and on the other, by important 
settlement schemes which are being elaborated in Italy and Germany. 

On 30 July 1923 the President of the Republic sent a message to 
the Argentine Congress pointing out the necessity of amending the 
Immigration Act of 1876 and putting forward a Bill to that effect. 
While recognising that the country is in need of labour and capital 
to people its territory and increase its agricultural production, the 
message states that since 1876 the situation has changed to such an 
extent that a new system of regulation has become necessary. It is 
always desirable that immigration into the Argentine should increase, 
provided that the newcomers are experienced agricultural workers. In 
the present circumstances, however, when the volume of emigration 
exceeds the possibilities of absorption in the countries of immigration, 
the problem is not, as is shown by the example of the United States, 
to find a large enough number of immigrants, but to select them, and 
only to admit those who will be really valuable to the country. 

In the first half of 1923 the volume of immigration into the Argentine 
was double that for the corresponding period in the preceding year, 
and there is reason to believe that this progress will continue. The 
President’s message reviews recent trends in the policy of countries 
of immigration, and pays a tribute to the information published by 
the International Labour Office, which “has assembled very valuable 
information on the most desirable ieforms with a view to the co-ordina- 
tion of the legislation of countries of emigration with that of countries 
of immigration ”. 

The whole question of immigration in the Argentine Republic is 
dominated by the problem of land settlement. A complete programme 
of legislative and administrative reforms in the matter of settlement 
was announced by a Presidential message of 7 May last (*'). Pending 
the completion of this programme the Executive is laying before Con- 
gress a Bill, the object of which is to regulate immigration by making 
the admission of immigrants conditional upon the fulfilment of various 
conditions. The Bill in question is intended to replace the Act of 
1876. It embodies various provisions contained in Decrees and Regula- 
tions issued since that date, and resembles in many important 








(8°) Excelsior, 12 June 1923. Mexico. 
(**) Bollettino della Emigrazione, June 1923. Rome. 
(*1) Cf. International-Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, p. 261. 
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particulars the United States Immigration Act of 5 February 1917 (2). 
The new principles in the matter of immigration, which are to be 


found in the Bill, are the following: 


(1) Widening of the definition of the term “immigrant” whereby, 
except for Argentine citizens and various privileged categories, all 
foreigners who enter the Argentine Republic are bound to satisfy the 
conditions of admission enumerated’ in the Bill. 

(2) Designation of many classes of undesirable immigrants who are 
prohibited from entering the country for reasons of heaith, aiitiaks regula- 
tions, morality, public order, age, etc. 

(3) Expulsion of foreigners found guilty of certain crimes or offences 
in the course of the two years following their arrival in the country. 


(4) Responsibility of shipping companies and their representatives 
for the observance of the Act and the institution of heavy fines for 
those who tring over prohibited immigrants, even if the latter do 
not enter national territory or do so without the knowledge of the 


companies (4), 


Reference has already been frequently made in the Review to the 
interest aroused by various schemes for immigration and setilement 
in the Argentine, drawn up either in that country or abroad (**). 
Among schemes for Italian settlement in the Argentine which are at 
present under consideration that which the Italian Genera] Emigration 
Office considers the most important (**) is that prepared by the Societa 
Colonizzairice Italo-Argentina, whose patron is General Caviglia (**). 
This scheme, which will require a capital of at least 100 million lire 
to carry it into effect, provides for the settlement in the Argentine of 
a considerable number of Italian agricultnral workers, in homogeneous 
co-operative groups with technical and administrative staff.. These 
groups will receive arable lands or, if the latter should be beyond their 
means, land will be leased to them on a métayage basis for at least 
five years by means of collective agreements with the landowners of 
the country. 

Among similar schemes which have recently been discussed in 
Germany, reference may be made to an interesting proposal submitted 
to the Reichstag by Mr. Gustav Niederlein (*7), who has held various 
official positions in the Argentine, including that of Argentine Com- 
missioner-General for propaganda in Europe at the time of the exhibi- 
tion in celebration of the centenary of Argentine independence, and 
who was at one time European representative of the Argentine Social 
Institute (Museo social Argentino). The author proposes that arrange- 
ments should be made to assist the German middle classes to emigrate 
to the Argentine, particularly to the Parana Delta, and to Misiones, 
Formosa, and Chaco Austral on the Uruguay, Parana, and Paraguay 
rivers, the former area comprising about 47,500 square kilo 








(42) For an analysis of the Argentine Act of 18 October 1876 and of the 
United States Act of 5 February 1917, see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFicE : Emigra- 
tion and Immigration ; Legislation and Treaties, Part 2. Geneva, 1922. 

(**) Boletin de Servicios de la Asociacion del Trabajo, Buenos Ayres, and 
La Nacion, 31 July 1923. Buenos Ayres. 

(**) See especially International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, 
pp. 761-762, and Vol. VII, No 1, Jan. 1923, p. 117. 

(45) Bollettino della Emigrazione, June 1923. Rome. 

(**) International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, July 1923, p. 101. 

(*7) Gustav NiEDERLEIN: Argentinien als Deutsches Siedelungsland. Reprint 
from Lateinamerika. Berlin, Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen). 1922. 
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metres, and the latter about 269,500 square kilometres. He 
gives a detailed description of the available lani, and of the conditions 
prevailing there, and suggests that the German Government should give 
financial assistance to the emigrants, this being justified on the ground 
that the middle classes, who have been badly hit by the depreciation 
of the mark, are entitled to such assistance, and also that new markets 
for German industry would thus be opened up. Provision must be 
made for the expenses of the journey, necessary equipment, and 
maintenance in the earlier stages, and a German-Argenline Colonisa- 
tion Bank, having the support of the two governments, should be 
created to control the preparation of the land, buying and selling of 
products, etc. Such a bank would be able to arrange for the leasing 
of the land to the settlers, and would protect the latter against 
exploitation. 


Brazil 


The Brazilian budget for the current year included a credit of 300 
contos for the encouragement of immigration and of home settle- 
ment (48), and the Federal Government of Brazil therefore began 
negotiations with the various Slates of the Federation with a view to 
obtaining their financial and practical assistance in the matter. At 
the beginning of 1923 the Federa: Minister of Agriculture informed the 
State Governments that under existing legislation .ne Federal Govern- 
ment is empowered to undertake the transport to Brazil of immigrant 
families from any European country. The States of the Federation to 
which these immigrants go should, if the latter propose to enter private 
employment, contribute to the payment of travelling expenses in a 
proportion to be fixed by agreement between the Federal and State 
Governments (**). The State of Maranhao is in negotiation with the 
Federal Government (5°) and it is announced that agreements have 
already been concluded between the Federal Government and the States 
of Espirito Santo, Sergipe, Pernambuco, Alagoas, and Para (**). 

The immigration policy and work of the State of Sao Paulo, which 
is one of the largest states of immigration in Brazil, are described in 
the message of the President presented to the Legislative Congress on 
14 July. In the President’s opin‘on immigration should be regarded 
less from the point of view of the labuur market than from that of 
population and the enrichment of the country. From this point of view 
it is desirable to increase immigration as much as possible. The 
Government of Sao Paulo considers its function to be the encourage- 
ment of immigration by offering immigrants special facilities for 
travelling and reception on arrival and. possibly also by concluding 
agreements on the subject with the Federal Government or private 
associations. On the other hand the Government neither can nor will 
enter into binding engagements with settlers whether nationals or 
foreigners, nor will it incur on behalf of immigrants obligations which 
are primarily matters for private agreements between their employers 
and themselves.. The government view is that the authorities have no 
right to intervene in the conclusion or execution of private employ- 





(**) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-March 1923, 
. B64. 

(4°) O Paiz, 18 Jan. 1923. Rio de Janeiro. 

(°°) O Jornal, 23 Mar. 1923. Rio de Janeiro. 

(°) Pressekorrespondenz des Deutschen Ausland-Instituts, 4 July 1923. 
Stuttgart. 
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ment contracts. The judicial authorities alone, when appealed to, are 
qualified to settle disputes which may arise in cons” *tion with these. 

In 1922 immigration remained at about the same _. 3] (38,635 entries 
as against 39,601 in 1921) but the authorities have continued their work 
for the benefit of immigrants. The Presidential message describes the 
work done by the various departments for placement, information, and 
legal assistance to national or foreign settlers, and states that land 
settlement and the development of agricultural centres is making 
normal progress. A recent Act (5?) set up rural courts in each com- 
mune for the purpose of settling rapidly and free of charge disputes 
arising between landowners and settlers over the interpretation or 
execution of agricultural contracts when the sums involved do not 
exceed 500 milreis (5°). 

On the same date the President of the State of Minas Geraes, in a 
message to Congress, stated that the attention of the Government had 
been drawn to the increasing shortage of labour and that steps to 
overcome the difficulty by increasing immigration were under considera- 
tion. The measures contemplated include new legislation on the con- 
tracts of employment of agricultural workers, the development of 
existing centres of settlement and increased financial assistance to 
them, and extensive drainage works. Virgin soil is to be cleared and 
prepared for small autonomous agricultural settlements, while the 
: Government is considering the conclusion of an agreement with the 
— Federal Government with a view to encouraging immigration (**). 

A large number of schemes for settlement in Brazil have been drawn 
up in various countries, notably in Italy, but do not as yet appear to 
have led to any concrete results. The Italian General Emigration 
Office states that the most interesting of these schemes is one for 
settlement in the district of Cambuhy in the centre of the State of 
Sao Paulo (55). The authors of this scheme hope to acquire. 60,000 
hectares of fertile land, of which one-third is already under cultivation 
¥ and can be settled immediately, and to bring the adjoining areas under 
a cultivation. The land to be acquired is already of considerable value 
4 in view of the crops, stock, and rural industries to be found there and 
the good communications. The cost of the land will be 16,000 contos, 
payment of which will be spread over eleven years. It is hoped to 
settle 4,000 Italian families, each of which will receive a plot of 106 
hectares on a métayage lease. The local industries will also offer 
employment to a number of labourers and artisans. A committee of 
investigation was sent to make enquiries on the spot on behalf of a 
group of Italian shipowners who are interested in the scheme; the 
z committee has recently returned to Italy (5°). 
2 In Austria the industrial depression has given added prominence to 
the problem of emigration, and a number of schemes for settlement in 
Brazil have been put forward (57). Mr. J. Thurner, a prominent 
; Austrian, is said to have arrived at Sao Paulo in order to examine 
y the possibilities of success of a plan for sending groups of Austrians 
3 (Kameradschaften) to the States of Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes. These 


















































(52) Act No. 1869 of 10 October 1922. These rural courts are independent 
; of the offices for local assistance to settlers (Patronato agricola) established by 
2 a Decree of June 1913. 
& (53) A Patria, 18 July 1923. Sao Paulo. 

(54) Jornal de Commercio, 17 July 1923. Rio de Janeiro. 

(55) Bollettino della Emigrazione, June 1923. Rome. 

(5°) Giornale d'Italia, 19 July 1923. Rome. 
(57) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, p. 427. 
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groups would work -for hire for two years and then buy land on their 
own account. Ersh group would consist of from 3 to 8 men, who 
would only bringver'&iheir families and set.up permanent settlemenis 
if their first attempts were successful. Mr. Thurner hopes for financia) 
assistance from the Federal and State Governments in Brazil and from 
the Austrian Government, in order to cover'the travelling expenses of 
the emigrants (**). 


Oriental Migration 


Although exact data concerning migration movements in the Far 
East are not available, it is nevertheless known that in China and 
Japan ‘emigration is considerably in excess of immigration. In the 
former country the number of foreigners of every nationality and con- 
dition was only 240,139 persons in 1921, more than half of whom were 
Japanese (144,434), while the remainder came from Russia (68,250), 
Great Britain (9,298), the United States (8,230), Portugal (3,493), France 
(2,453), and Germany (1,255) (°°). There is reason to believe that these 
figures have altered but little since 1921, except those for Russians, 
which have increased through the influx of refugees (*°). 

A tendency to restrict the immigration of Chinese is to be noted 
at present in several countries. In Latin America this movement 
seems to be gaining ground. Reference has already been made to the 
campaign carried on with this object in Peru (*'). The Constitution of 
Salvador gives the right of asylum to every foreigner who desires to 
take up his residence in the country, but a legislative Decree of 13 May 
1897 concerning foreigners stipulates that persons of Chinese origin 
are not allowed to establish themselves in Salvador, and the press of 
that country has insisted recently on the utility and legality of this 
restriction (**). In Colombia, where public opinion has _ protested 
against attempts to import negro workers for employment in agriculture, 
the Government has instructed Colombian consuls abroad to refuse 
visas to undesirable emigrants, among whom are included all coloured 
persons (*). 

In Canada the Chinese Immigration Bill, which has already been 
analysed in the Review (**) became law on 30 June 1923. Under this 
Act regulations were issued in July dealing with the registration of 
all persons of Chinese origin or descent resident in Canada. This 
registration is to be made with immigration inspectors or com- 
missioners, customs officers, or members of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, or, failing such officers, with a postmaster. At the 
time of registration Chinese residents are to be given a certificate 
stating their name, age, description, address, occupation, condition, 
birth place, date of entry into Canada, and amount of head tax paid (*). 
“ With regard to Japanese immigration, the Prime Minister stated 
in the Canadian House of Commons on 26 June 1923 that negotiations 
had been carried on between representatives of the Japanese and the 
Dominion governments, as a result of which a very substantia] reduc- 
tion in the number of immigrants coming from Japan was anticipated. 





(°8) O Estado de Sao Paulo, 31 July 1923, Sao Paulo. 
(5°) L’Economiste européen, 2 Mar. 1922. Paris. 

(°°) See above p. 561. 

(*1) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 365. 
(°*) Diario del Salvador, 28 Apr. 1923. San Salvador. 

(°3) Diario nacional, 9 June 1923. Bogota. 

(**) International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, pp. 265-266. 
(*5) Ottawa Citizen, 28 July 1923. Ottawa. 
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If this reduction should not materialise, the question of further restrict- 
ing Japanese immigration might be taken up at the next session of 
Parliament (®*). 

Interesting information concerning Japanese colonisation in Brazil 
is contained in the message presented on July last by the President 
of the State of Sao Paulo to the Congress of that State (*’). On 31 
December 1922 there were 487 Japanese families numbering 2,274 
persons in the settlement of Ribeira de Iguape, organised by the 
Kaigai Kogyo Kabuchiki Kaisha (Oversea Enterprise Joint Stock Com- 
pany) (**), 90 Japanese immigrants having gone to the settlement during 
the past year. The company has set up several factories and a centre 
for agricultural training, and the settlement is further provided with 
sanitary organisation and schools maintained by the Government of Sao 
Paulo. 

















RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON MIGRATION PROBLEMS 





Report on Swedish Emigration 





































c 
A report has recently been issued by the Swedish Social Board . 
(Socialstyrelsen) outlining the present position of emigration in Sweden ‘ 
and making recommendations for the policy to be adopted by li 
the Government in this respect (**). This report was commissioned by s 
the Government on 2 March of this year as a result of a resolution U 
moved in the Second Chamber of the Swedish Parliament inviting the 
Government to consider the possibility of assisting would-be emigrants b 
by guiding them in the choice of their future place of residence and by . 
endeavouring to obtain facilities for settlement abroad, preferably in d 
an organised agricultural settlement. This report is of particular T 
Pe interest in view of the frequent discussions on the desirability or other- . 
3 wise of emigration which take place in Sweden (7°). tf 
ss Following a historical survey of emigration in Sweden the report . 
4 puts forward a number of interesting propositions and suggestions for 
R an emigration policy to meet the requirements of the present situation. . 
Bs The report states that emigrants should be adequately protected ti 
and above all accurately informed of their chances of success in other Ps 
countries. To meet these needs is, as was pointed out by the Infer- i 
national Emigration Commission (71), the duty of every country of } 
emigration. It can only be successfully done by an official body or T 
one supervised by the State. Systematic protection of emigrants is : 
becoming increasingly necessary, as such protection preserves valuable “ 
trade relations and is the best means of maintaining a link between 2 
the emigrants and their home country. It is even more important | 
' because emigrants are frequently in danger from the specious informa- _ 
tion often published about countries of immigration. Some of this Sy 
information is biassed, the majority of it merely incomplete. It is - 
(**) Ibid. 27 June 1923. 
(*7) A Patria, 18 July 1923. Sao Paulo. On Japanese settlement in Brazil, 
especially in the State of Sao Paulo, see International Labour Review, Vol. V, 
No. 6. June 1922, pp. 981-982. 
(8) For information on this company cf. International Labour Review, Vol. Wi 
VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, p. 690; Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, p. 122. Ar 
(°°) Sociala Meddelanden, No. 6, 1923. Stockholm. 19 





(7°) Cf especially International Lahour Review, Vol. VIII, No 3, Sept. 1923, 
p. 434, and No. 1, July 1923, pp. 193-104. 
(71) Ibid. Vol. IV, No. 3, Dec. 1921, pp. 85-110. 
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also pointed out that natural resources which can easily be worked, 
particularly fertile, well-situated land, are becoming steadily rarer. 
The openings for regular settlement are decreasing, while the demand 
for agricultural! labourers is increasing. At the same time, in view 
of the grave consequences which may result for the emigrants from 
leaving their native country, the Social Board considers that state 
protection should be limited to assistance and information to the 
emigrant to help him in realising his plans, but that the entire 
responsibility for the latter must be left to the individual emigrant. 
The authorities should be able to provide emigrants with accurate 
information. For this purpose they should keep in close touch with 
the general situation in countries of immigration, but they should also 
be able to give precise information to any Swedish nationals wishing 
to emigrate, whether singly or in groups, on any point affecting them, 
notably methods and conditions of travelling, passport formalities, 
immigration laws in different countries, and conditions of life, work, 4 
and acquisition of land in force there. 4 
The authorities should also be in a position fo have investigations ‘ 
carried out on the spot by official representatives of the government, 
especially in countries where immigration is not yet fully organised. 
Subjects noted as requiring a careful study are schemes for the estab- 
lishment of Swedish agricultural settlements or of factories where the 
surplus skilled industrial workers of Sweden may find employment, : 
these schemes being of particular interest in Sweden. = 
To a certain extent the functions outlined have been discharged i) 
by the Social Board in Sweden and by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
in foreign countries. Both these bodies have used all means at their 
disposal to obtain the necessary information and to protect emigrants. 
The National Anti-Emigration Association has also made valuable 
contributions, but at present its work is suspended. Any progress in 
the protection of emigrants in Sweden appears at present to depend q 
on the adoption of a new policy by the Government. a 
The report explains that the revision of Swedish legislation on 
emigration has been delayed by the desire of the Government to 
harmonise new enactments with the principles of international regula- 
tion of emigration at present under consideration. The chief Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations affecting emigration adopted by the 
International Labour Conferences and the programme drawn up by 
the International Emigration Commission in 1921 are summarised. 5 
The report states that although this programme has not yet been fully 4 
examined by the International Labour Conference its principles will 2 
probably form the basis of international development in this sphere. 
The two Chambers of the Swedish Parliament passed a resolution 
adopting the conclusions of the Social Board's report and requesting 
the Government to find the most appropriate means of protecting 
Swedish emigrants and decreasing the risks which they run in foreign 
countries. 














































British Report on Ellis Island 






In view of the criticisms which had been made in Great Britain 
with regard to conditions at Ellis Island, Sir Auckland Geddes, British 
Ambassador at Washington, visited Ellis Island on 28 '-ecember 
1922 (72), and his report, which was made to the British goverament 


















(7) Cf. 
Pp. 362-363. 


International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, 
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on 18 January 1923, was made public on 15 August (7). The Ambas- 
sador visited the immigration station, the general hospital, and the 
isolation hospital. With regard to the first of these buildings he 
commends the dining-room and the food served, as well as the arrange- 
ments made for handling admitted immigrants. He criticises, h« wever, 
the system of appeal to Washington by persons rejected by an Ellis 
Island board, and thinks that “ power to decide should be delegated by 
law to some one on the spot, with the facts and the people before him ”. 
Deportees, while awaiting departure, are given “Americanisation 
addressses ”, a practice which “seems to be more annoying to its 
victims than any other single detail in the life of Ellis Island ”. 

The plan of the building is criticised, some of the waiting and sleep- 
ing rooms being unsuitable and difficult of access, while others are 
practically useless because of insufficient ventilation. . Immigrants 
doubtless resent being placed behind “locked doors and wire <ages”, 
but, while these might be improved, they are considered to be obviously 
necessary. There is, at the same time, “a combined smell of old dirt 
and new immigrants ” which is extremely unpleasant. The main 
criticism, however, is that Ellis Island is too small, and the report 
proposes that some of the immigrants should be sent elsewhere, a 
suggestion being made that Jews could be separated from people of 
other races and religions, as their need of special food and special 
utensils undoubtedly creates considerable administrative difficulty at 
present. 

Dealing with the hospital arrangements, the report states that the 
accommodation for medical examination is inadequate, and the inspec- 
tions themselves, while being thorough and effective for their purpose, 
are, “from the point of view of a sensitive immigrant, distinctly 
unpleasant, I should imagine”. The most important definite recom- 
mendations for improving the existing conditions are: (1) that the 
existing buildings be put into a thorough state of repair and be kept 
thoroughly cleah; (2) that proper medical examination rooms be 
provided ; (8) that the ventilation of the rooms be improved ; (4) that 
everything be done to expedite the handling of immigrants, especially 
in the matter of appeals ; (5) that new stations be provided for deportees 
and Jewish immigrants ; (6) that United States consuls be authorised 
to refuse to visa passports of persons obviously prevented by law 
from entering the United States ; (7) that all immigrants be as far as 
possible finally approved or disapproved in their home lands. 

The United States Secretary of Labour, in commenting on the 
report, strongly approved the suggestion that the difficulties lie not 
in the administration of the immigration laws, but in the immigrants 
themselves. It should be kept in mind, he said, that all those who are 
detained at Ellis Island for deportation have come to the United States in 
violation of the law. The comfort of British nationals would be much 
improved if the British Government would insist that only individuals 
who are admissible under the United States Laws were allowed to 
leave for America. This could be done through a control of the pass- 
ports issued. With regard to repairs at Ellis Island, Congress has 
voted $100,000 for this purpose, and this amount is being expended as 
rapidly as is consistent with efficiency and economy (’*). 





(3) Great Brian. Foreicx Orricp: Despatch from H.M. Ambassador at 
Washington reporting on conditions at Elis Island Immigration Station. 
= States, No. 2, 1923.) Cmd. 1940. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 

- 12 pp. 

(*) New York Times, 18 Aug. 1923. New York. 
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Before the publication of the report, Mr. Henry Curran, the present 
Commissioner at Ellis Island, stated that greater co-operation was 
needed between the various governments and the steamship com- 
panies, and suggested that these companies should submit to Washing- 
ton by cable the number and nationality of the immigrants they were 
bringing before the departure of the vessel so that the companies might 
be notified whether this number were within the quota or not (*°). 
This would have the effect of ensuring, so far as the quota regulations 
are concerned, that arriving immigrants would be admitted, and of 
putting a stop to the present rush of steamers across the Atlantic at 
the beginning of each month in the first half of the fiscal year. The 
congestion at Ellis Island would consequently be diminished. 


American Publications and Opinions 


A number of recent volumes from the United States of America 
present an interesting survey of the discussions regarding the immigra- 
tion problem at present taking place in the country, A report (’*) of the 
National. Industrial Conference Board, a co-operative body representing 
industrial associations, points out that immigration, apart from any 
regulation or restriction, fluctuates with business conditions from year to 
year, and with the seasons each year. The Three per Cent. Act has, 
however, slightly shifted the seasonal fluctuation, so that there is 
now a marked inrush during the early summer months, commencing 
in July, whereas normally immigration was at its height in the spring. 

The economic characteristics of immigrants have in many ways 
influenced recent developments in industry. Thus, for example, 
immigrants constitute a fluid labour supply, reliance upon which has 
retarded the stabilisation of production. The majority of the immi- 
grants come at an age (15 to 44 years) when their productive efficiency 
is likely to be greatest and when they can be most easily assimilated 
in industry ; in the past most of the immigrants have been males, 
though since the passing of the Three per Cent. Act the proportion 
of females has considerably increased. No generalisation can, it is 
held, be applied fully and fairly to all immigrants in respect of their 
relation to American economic life and social institutions ; there are 
good immigrants as well as bad immigrants among all racial groups, 
just as there are good Americans and bad Americans among the 
native-born. The Three per Cent. Act of 1921, which for the first 
time introduced a numerical limitation, has effected a large reduction 
in the volume of immigration (from 805,228 in 1920-1921 to 309,556 in 
1921-1922) and considerable changes in its racial character; it has 
also affected policies in certain countries of emigration, and has raised 
Serious problems of administration and government policy in handling 
immigrants in the United States. It is, however, too early to determine 
the general effects of the law in relation to the social and economic 
aspects of the problem. Thus, one of the arguments urged in favour 
of passing the law was that it would keep out anarchists, but of the 
13,731 aliens debarred during 1921-1922 none were rejected as “anar- 
chists or radicals”. On the question of labour shortage, the report 
States that a survey carried out by the Board in 2,332 establish- 
ments employing 874,182 wage earners showed a shortage on 15 March 
1923 of 28,889, or 3.15 per cent. 


("*) The Colonizer, Aug. 1923. London. 
_("*) Nationat INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp : The Immigration Problem in the 
United States. Research Report No. 58. New York, 1923. 
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In planning a permanent policy due importance must be assigned 
to the needs of Europe by means of international co-operation. Steps 
have already been taken in this direction and “the International 
Labour Office, in particular, has done a great deal to stimulate inter- 
national thinking on the subject”. Many suggestions for a permanent 
policy have been put forward. They deal with the number of aliens 
to be admitted, based either on an absolute or modified numerical 
limitation ; selection, including examination in countries of emigra- 
tion, distribution of immigrants, which, however, according to the 
report “must rely fundamentally upon factors of persuasion ” ; assimil- 
ation, which should be associated with “a carefully worked out plan 
of admission, selection, and distribution”; and international discus- 
sion. The immigration problem, it is stated in conclusion, is 
“essentially a human problem, internationa! in scope, and involving 
deep and far-reaching racial and social questions ”, and future policy 
should be “developed out of broad, far-sighted, and scientifically 
grounded views of national and international social and economic 
progress and human welfare ”. 

A new aspect of the problem is brought forward in a book (’") 
dealing with the influence of the standard of living in the United 
States on the international relations of that country. The view is 
expressed that it is a desire to maintain the American standard of 
living which has inspired the tariff and immigration laws, and these 
laws cause other governments to modify their policy. It is urged 
that the migratory movement to the United States since 1882 has been 
one largely of “unskilled labourers, having gone to the United States 
in order to take advantage of wage conditions”. From 1890 onwards 
the American Federation of Labour began to plead for restriction, 
on the ground that free immigration tended to lower the standard 
of living of the American worker, and public opinion was gradually 
brought round to the same view. This resulted in the passing of the 
1917 and 1921 Acts, which were the subject of correspondence between 
the Government of the United States and those of certain countries 
of emigration in Europe. Turning to the question of Japanese and 
Chinese immigration, the author finds the same cause at work in the 
opposition which has been shown, particularly in California, to the 
admission of such immigrants to the United States, and she traces 
the history of the restrictions which have, either by legislation or 
agreement, been imposed. This problem is further complicated by the 
action of certain States in proposing anti-alien legislation, such as 
the Alien Land Bills in Oregon and Idaho in 1917, and the Alien Land 
Act which was passed in California in 1920. ° 

In the post-war period the author states that opposition to the 
League of Nations and the International Labour Organisation in the 
United States and the non-ratification of the Treaty of Versailles 
were in a large measure due to a desire to retain “national control 
of immigration and tariff in conjunction with the effort to prevent 
the lowering of the standard of living of the American labourer ”. 
The conclusion is arrived at that, while differing standards of living 
make for a lack of understanding among nations, the resulting mal- 
adjustment can be cured only by international co-operation, practical 
examples of which are cited ; for instance, the Allied Joint Committees 





(77) Rosalie Jones : The American Standard of Living and World Co-opera- 
tion. Boston, Cornhill Publishing Co. 1923. 
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during the war, and the International Postal Union. Reference is, 
moreover, made to the International Emigration Commission, which 
met at Geneva in 1921, the resolutions of which “seem to show that 
the object to be attained by these representatives was some form of 
social legislation in the various countries which would accrue to the 
benefit of migratory workers”. Thus for national individualism will 
be substituted international co-operation. 

In A Constructive Immigration Policy (7*) Professor Davie points 
out three possible principles on which immigration may be dealt 
with : exclusion, free immigration, and regulation ; if the last-named 
be adopted it may be either on the lines of restriction or selection. 
He thinks that emigration is only a temporary relief for over-popul- 
ation, the remedy for which is either a raising of the “stage of the 
arts” or a limiting of the birth rate, and sees no reason why the 
United States should desire to “approach the saturation point of 
population”. He therefore favours selection, which has not yet been 
given a fair trial. The United States should aim at laws which, like 
those of Australia and Canada, “encourage to come only those immi- ~ 
grants whom [we] desire”. The percentum plan of restriction is 
based on the theory that “on racial lines the recent immigrants are 
inferior, and therefore should be kept out as far as possible”. Such 
racial distinctions are necessarily arbitrary, however, and are not 
conclusive. Selection, according to Professor Davie, must be based 
on the individual ; this has been applied to some extent in the literacy 
test, but the author is opposed to this on the ground that failure 
to pass it proves only lack of educational opportunity and not lack 
of intelligence. A test is required which will give evidence as to 
the physical, mental, and moral make-up of the individual, and the 
author proposes an intelligence test on the lines of those used in the 
United States Draft Army. 

The racial question, to which Professor Davie makes a brief 
reference in his book, has for some time been the subject of consider- 
able discussion in the United States (7°). It takes as its starfing-point 
the well known division of the European peoples into three races: 
Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean. The history of immigration into 
the United States is held to show that the movement was at first 
almost purely Nordic in character, that between 1840 and 1890 it 
contained a considerable Mediterranean and Alpine Strain from Ger- 
many and Ireland, and that since 1890 it has consisted mainly of 
the Alpine Slav and the Southern Mediterraneans, that is to say, the 
“old” immigration from Northern and Western Europe is mainly, 
though not exclusively, Nordic, while the “new” immigration from 
Southern and Eastern Europe is almost entirely Mediterranean and 
Alpine. It is argued that the physical inheritance of man is not 
influenced by his environment, and that of the three races mentioned 
above the Nordic is superior in most respects and is best able to 
appreciate the ideas and ideals which have hitherto dominated the 
United States. “If we grant the premise”, says Mr. Madison Grant, 
“that the native Americans of British descent founded this country, 








(78) Maurice R. Davie : A Constructive Immigration Policy. New Haven, Yale 
University Press. 1923. 

(7°) Cf. Madison Grant* Restriction of Immigration, Racial Aspects, in 
Congressional Record, 21 Nov. 1921; Carl. C. Bricnam: A Study of American 
Intelligence, Princetown University Press, 1923; and the NatIonaL INDUSTRIAL 
CoxrERexce Boarp, op. cit. 
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formulated its constitution, and have thus far governed the land with 
more or less success, it is hardly wise for native Americans to entrust 
the future of their country to men not of Nordic breed”. The figures 
of the Army intelligence tests are also quoted to show that immi- 
grants of Nordic origin are more intelligent than those of the other 
two races. These figures, however, are also classified by nationality, 
for example, by Mr. Brigham, so that they remain the same even 
if the race hypothesis is not accepted. 

A fresh factor enters into the question, that of the intermingling 
of races. According to some writers, including Madison Grant and 
Carl Brigham, such intermingling is necessarily bad, because “the 
general results of the mixture of higher and lower orders of intelli- 
gence must inevitably be a mean between the two”, and, while the 
Nordic-Alpine cross may, as in Germany, produce a type not inferior 
to the Nordic, a cross between the Nordic and the Alpine Slav might 
give an entirely different result. As there is already a racial problem 
in the United States, that of the negro, this is brought forward as an 
- additional reason for keeping the racial composition of the immigra- 
tion stream as pure as possible. This latter question is a particularly 
complex one, and other writers, like Professor F. H. Giddings, Pro- 
fessor W. Z. Ripley, and Mr. Clark Wissler of the American Museum 
of Natural History, state that, while exact data are not at present avail- 
able, they tend to the view that racial intermixture is not bad “if 
the spread between the races is not too great ” (®°). 

A different method of approach is that of Dr. H. H. Laughlin of 
the Eugenics. Record Office of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
whe in a report presented to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalisation of the House of Representatives examines the social 


inadequacy of immigrants (*!). A socially inadequate person is 
defined as — 


one who by his or her own effort, chronically, and regardless of etiology 
or prognosis, fails in comparison with normal persons to maintain himself 
or herself as a useful member of the organised social life of the state; 
provided that the term socially inadequate shall not be applied to any 
person whose individual or social ineffectiveness is due to normally expected 
exigencies of youth, old age, curable injuries, or temporary physical or 
mental illness, in case such ineffectiveness is adequately taken care of 
by the particular family in which it occurs. 


A survey was carried out among the inmates of the custodial 
institutions of the several States, and of the Federal Government, 
and led to the conclusion that: 

(a) In so far as blindness and deafness are concerned, recent immigrant 
stocks are much sounder than the older. 

(b) In dependency on the state the two time-groups are about even. 


(c) In reference to feeble-mindedness, insanity, crime, epilepsy, tuberculosis, 
and deformity, the older stocks are vastly sounder than the recent. 


Another conclusion arrived at is that native-born Americans with 
both parents foreign-born are as a rule not so subject to “socially in- 





(8°) Franklin H. Gipincs, in NationaL InpuSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp, op. cit. 

(*1) Hearings before the Committee on -Immigration and Nationalisation, 
House of Representatives ; Analysis of America’s Modern Melting Pot, State- 
ment of Harry. H. Laucuun, 21 Nov. 1922. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 
1923. 
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adequating disorders” as the native stock with one parent foreign- 
born. No explanation can, however, be offered for this phenomenon 
without further research into mate selection. 


A writer in the Nation (§*) recently drew attention to the question 
of international co-operation in migration questions. He states that — 
there can be no true solution of our immigration question which does 
not provide for the mutual interests of the nations concerned If we 
followed European countries and made emigration treaties we should be 
forming “ untangling” alliances, providing more protection to American 
labour than the present contract labour law, and greater service to American 
capital than the ‘ Encouragement of Immigration Law’ enacted under Lin- 
coln. 


The following proposals are made: 
(1) Negotiation of treaties with emigration countries ; 
(2) Division of all immigrants into at least three classes: (a) per- 


manent Settlers; (b) transients; (c) travellers for business or 
pleasure ; 


(3) Immigration of class (a), which generally results in the migra- 
tion of families, and which does little or no harm to the labour 
market, might be limited in any way regarded as mutually desirable. 
Transients who come to the United States to earn money and then 
return to their native land, and who often upset the labour market, 
should be required to enter into special agreements covering specific 
work, localities, wages, conditions, periods of residence and protection. 


It is interesting to note that the United States Secretary of Labour, 
in an interview which appeared in the Tribuna, and is reproduced 
in the official organ of the Italian General Emigration Office (**), said 
that he had arrived at an agreement with the Italian Commissioner- 
General of Emigration which would eliminate the possibility of Italian 
emigrants being rejected at American ports. All examinations and 
enquiries would be made before embarkation, so that an emigrant 
who had received a permit to embark might consider himself admitted 
by the American authorities. 


Italian Views on Emigration 


Problems of emigration are the subject of two interesting books 
which have recently appeared in Italy. The first, by Dr. Giacomo 
Pertile, Italian Emigration Attaché at Berlin (*), considers the causes 
of emigration, its various aspects, and its relation to economic, social, 
and population problems. The author's fundamental theory is that 
emigration is one aspect of the struggle for existence, which accord- 
ing to the Darwinian theory is the essential condition of progress, 
this being dependent on continuous selection and elimination. In his 
opinion there is some possibility of absolute overpopulation, but he 
regards this as very remote and holds that the remedies proposed 





($2) Edwin Gopman : The Growing Lack of Workers, in The Nation, 23 May 
1923, New York. 

(§*) Cf. Bollettino della Emigrazione, July 1923. . Rome. 

(**) G. Pertme: La rivoluzione nella leggi dell’ emigrazione. Turin, Fre- 
telli Bocca. 1923. 
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by the school of Malthus are therefore not relevant. In some cases 
there is a lack of balance between population and food supply, but 
the resultant evils are attributable not to excessive growth of the 


population but to the selfishness of one section of society which 
denies the means of subsistence to the remainder. 


A wise emigration policy adopted by common accord by all the coun- 
tries of the world with a view to a just distribution of human energies 
throughout the globe is the sole effective means of meeting the dangers 
of overpopulation without recourse to the destruction of human life, 
whether by artificial limitation of the birth-rate or extermination by war. 





















The author then examines the present “revolution” in the laws 
governing emigration. In his opinion it is characterised in new countries 
by a decrease in settlement strictly so called and an ircrease in the 
agricultural labouring population, while in all countries there is a 
more or less rapid growth of industry and increasing competition 
between native and foreign labour. He then defines the principles 
on which countries of emigration should work. In his opinion schemes 
for international regulation of placement tend to protect the interests 
of workers in countries of immigration only, and the only advantageous 
policy for emigrants and their country is one of absolute freedom 
of movement from one country to another as far as possible. At the 
same lime he admits that it may be to the advantage of immigrant 
workers to join the trade unions in the country to which they go, 
and states that he is in favour of an “international service for the 
collection and distribution of accurate information on labour condi- 
tions in the various countries”, which would have a_ useful and 
regulating effect on the migration of workers. He considers that 
“the policy by which the stream of migration shall be so regulated 
as to injure the workers neither in countries of emigration nor in 
those of immigration, thus preventing one of the natural effects of 
emigration, which is to debase conditions of labour in countries of 
immigration, is irrational and dangerous both to emigranfs and to 
their native country”. The policy of a country of emigration should 
be first and foremost a national policy and consider the interésts of 
the country and those of its emigrants, without attaching exaggerated 
importance to the social and economic reactions of emigration in 
countries of immigration, though this may in some respects appear 
regrettable. 































The second book, by Mr. Francesco Sulpizi, is much less theoretical 
in character (*°). The author’s chief object appears to be to describe 
the precise position of Italian emigration and to analyse the system 
of emigration in Italy at the present time. He is a convinced opponent 
of restriction. It is unnecessary to follow the varied criticisms of the 
work of the General Emigration Office which he formulates, but his 
book affords interesting illustrations of new currents of opinion in 
Italy with regard to emigration policy. Mr. Sulpizi wishes Italian 
legislation on emigration to be recast so as to re-establish the compar- 
ative freedom of the pre-war period. He considers that government 
activity should concentrate on the protection and placement of Italians 
in foreign countries. For this purpose, while not ignoring general 
and technical training for intending emigrants, the state should take 



















(**) F. Sutpizr: Il problema dell’ emigrazione dopo la rivoluzione fascista. 
Milan, Albrighi e Segati. 1923. 
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steps to eliminate all the intermediaries who exploit would-be emi- 
grants and above all to increase opportunities for employment outside 
the country for Italian workers. Free competition should be estab- 
lished in the conveyance of emigrants. Once the latter have reached 
the foreign country they should be encouraged to become naturalised, 
although all facilities should be afforded to those who return to Italy 
to resume their Italian nationality. At the same time countries of 
immigration should be allowed to send missions to Italy in order to 
recruit and select emigrants. Any emigrants who cannot pay their 
travelling expenses should be allowed to apply to a credit organisation 
set up under state supervision but without state financial support, as 
in the author’s opinion emigrants should not receive any financial 
assistance from the government. 











INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


OccuPATIONAL RISKS OF LEAD POISONING 








poisoning in industry, the following notes may be of interest, 
They describe two investigations into the frequency of the disease 
in a given occupation, one in Germany and the other in New York. 
These are followed by discussions on the extent to which lead is 
actually responsible for the diseases frequently ascribed to it ; certain 
investigators have examined the effects of the use of turpentine in 
painting, while the Congress of Forensic Medicine, among other 
questions, discussed the compensation of certain diseases attributed 
to lead poisoning. 





T view of the great importance attaching to the problem of lead 









Lead Poisoning among German Printers 







An investigation has recently been conducted by the Institute of 
Industrial Hygiene of Frankfort-on-Main (?) into the occupational risks 
of lead poisoning among printers. The enquiry covered the towns of 
Charlottenburg (West End), Berlin, Frankfort-on-Main, Hamburg, 
Leipzig, and Stuttgart, and the trades of compositor, stereotyper, type 
founder, letter-press printer, foreman, machine minder, printer's 

; labourer, etc. 

x Altogether 274 examinations were conducted, chiefly of persons who 

: had already been examined at clinics and might therefore reasonably 
be expected to show signs of lead infection ; this, however, did not 
prove to be the case. The investigators confined themselves exclusively 

s to looking for the primary early symptoms laid down by Schmidt: 

Fs sallow complexion, blue line on the gums, basophilia, and haemato- 
porphyrinuria. 

The characteristic sallow complexion was not found in a single 
case ; in a few cases only a slight pallor was noted. The blue line 
on the gums, for which examination was made with a magnifying 
glass, was found rather more frequently, but even so was rare. 

; In considering basophilia, it is pointed out that the detection of this 

2 symptom is often extremely difficult. The results obtained by different 
investigators are not always comparable, owing to difference of 
method (fixing and colouration), and to the personal factor involved 
in estimating the symptom. Moreover, there are two standards of 

basophilia : Schmidt's, which accepts as a sign of basophilia the 

presence of 100 basophile red corpuscles per million, and Trautmann’s, 
































(?) Dr. L. Schwarz: Bericht tiber die auf Veranlassung des Instituts far 
Gewerbehygiene in Frankfurt a/M. im Deutschen Reich vorgenommenen Unter- 
suchungen aber Bletwirkung bei Buchdruckern, in Manchener Medizinische 
Wochenschrift, 1923, Nc. 17, pp. 535-536. Munich. 
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which requires 300 per million. The figures obtained during the Insti- 
tute’s investigations were as follows : 









Ca f basophilia above 
Place Cases examined SCS ( £ lin ; - abov 

Schmidt Trautmann 
Berlin 24 2 2 
Charlottenburg 49 5 2 
Frankfort 19 4 3 
Hamburg 27 ” 4 
Leipzig 4 3 1 
Stuttgart 65 12 3 
Total 258 33 12 






Adopting Schmidt's standard of basophilia, the distribution of this 
symptom by trade and district was as follows : 













: ‘ . . . tt- 

Trade _ Se Ee Se oe ton 
Compositors 1 4 1 4 2 7 19 
Type founders a= — 1 2 1 a 4 
Stereotypers —_ 1 — _ 1 2 
Pressmen 1 — 1 1 _— ~ 3 
Foremen — — -— — — 1 1 
Correctors — _ _ — _ 2 2 
Machine minders — 1 -- — — 1 2 













The symptom of an increased content of haematoporphyrin in the 
urine was also very rare, occurring only 40 times in the 231 examina- 
tions conducted. 
On the basis of these facts it may therefore be legitimately con- 
cluded that the number of lead carriers in the printing trades is very 
small, especially if it is remembered that the figures determining 
basophilia and haematoporphyrinuria are not absolute, and that errors 
may occur in the methods of research. This, however, is no argument 4 
against taking every measure to prevent lead poisoning in the printing ; 
trades. 











Lead Poisoning among New York Painters 









In a report drawn up by the Workers’ Health Bureau (?), evidence : 
is adduced in support of the painters’ plea for the introduction of a 
5-day week as a necessary measure of protection against lead poison- 
ing. The facts to which attention is drawn are said to have been 
well known to medical science for some time past, but still in- 
sufficiently realised by the general public. The object of the report 
is to secure the fullest publicity for the dangers to which painters are 4 
exposed and the support of public opinion in suppressing them. : 
The chief toxic agents to which painters are exposed are enumerated 
and the nature of the risks to health involved is estimated. The 
danger of poisoning from lead, which is the painter’s greatest enemy, 
is stated to be fivefold in origin: (1) dust from sandpapering one 
surface of paint before applying another; (2) dust from mixing dry 
lead with oil ; (8) dust from paint which has dried on overalls ; (4) con- 
tamination of food by unwashed hands; (5) fumes from burning off 
























(2) BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS, AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, NEW 
York District Counc. No. 9: Health Facts in Support of the Five-Day Week for 
Painters. Report prepared by the Workers’ Health Bureau. New York. 1923. 
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old paint. Quite apart from the great number of definite and 
recognised cases of poisoning, stress is laid on the chronic ill-health 
often induced by exposure to lead for a long period, though without 
definite or characteristic symptoms of poisoning which would lead 
to early diagnosis and treatment. Other toxic products mentioned 
are turpentine, naphtha, methyl-alcohol, aniline, benzine, amylacetate 
and ‘ banana oil’, the deleterious effects of benzine, an ingredient of 
many new paints, being particularly emphasised. 

The high rate of accident in the painting trade is commented on 
and contrasted with that in other building trades. The death-rate 
from accident among painters is 15 per cent. higher than that among 
masons and bricklayers. A table giving the accident-rate for twelve 
occupations (°) shows that the rate for painters is the second highest 
(8.7 per cent.) ; it is only exceeded by the rate for plumbers, which 
is 8.8, while that for the general population is only 4.1. Exposure to 
fumes and dusts is suggested as a contributory cause of the high 
accident rate among painters, as these are liable to induce serious 
organic disturbances, of which the early symptoms are headache and 
dizziness. 

Causes of death among painters are analysed and contrasted with 
those for the general population. Painters show a high death-rate 
from lead poisoning, diseases of the brain, and Bright's disease. The 
tuberculosis rate for painters is estimated at 19 per cent., while that 
for carpenters is 10 per cent., and for the general population (20 years 
and over) in 1920 7.2 per cent. A table giving the average age at 
death for nine trades (*) shows that of the painters to be the earliest 
(48.6 years), while the records of the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers of America show an even lower average 
age (45 years). On the basis of these returns the life expectancy of 
painters is calculated as 46 years, as contrasted with 62 years for 
the general population. 

A special study was made of the cost of wages lost through sick- 
ness plus the cost of medical service for one year among 10,000 
members of the Chicago Painters’ District Council; the average cost 
worked out at $170 per member. 

An analysis is given of 267 medical records of New York painters 
examined by Dr. Emery R. Hayhurst. Men with a long record of 
service in the trade (upwards of 7 years, the majority over 15 years) 
were selected. A summary of three separate analyses of these cases 
showed that 165 men suffered from occupational diseases, 88 from non- 
occupational diseases, while only 14 were in normal health; yet the 
majority of the men were young or middle-aged, only 2 per cent, being 
55 years of age or over, and 12 per cent. from 45 to 55 years. 

On the basis of these facts the 5-day week (40 hours’ work) for 
painters is urged as an important preventive measure. The reduction 
of the working week by 4 hours would reduce exposure to dust and 
fumes by 9 per cent. and would also increase the workers’ power of 
resistance to disease by allowing for rest and recovery from noxious 
effects. Sir Thomas Oliver is quoted as describing the change from 
a 6-hour to an 8-hour day in a Scottish factory as the only explanation 
of an outbreak of plumbism in a plant hitherto free from the disease. 





(3) Unrrep StaTES DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, BUREAU OF LABOUR STATISTICS : Causes 
of Death by Occupations. Bulletin No. 207. Washington, Government Printing 
Office. March 1917. 

(*) Ibid. 
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A description is given of the Journeyman Painters and Allied Crafts 

Health Department of New York, which is said to be the first trade 
union institution organised for the prevention of trade diseases. The 
department, which opened in July 1922, has a medical director, dentist, 
nurse, roentgenologist, and laboratory technician; it possesses an 
X-ray apparatus and a physiological laboratory, and benefits by the 
co-operation of Dr. Alice Hamilton and Dr. Hayhurst, members of the 
advisory committee of the Workers’ Health Bureau, which is res- 
ponsible for the Department. A health leaflet for painters containing 
daily rules for protection against lead and other poisons is included 
in the report, which concludes with a strong indictment of the evils 
of overtime and a plea for the intelligent planning of work to obviate 
the necessity for rushes and emergency overtime followed by slack 
spells. 
. The United Hatters of North America have now decided to follow 
the example of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper- 
hangers. At their 1923 Convention in New York they adopted a 
resolution endorsing the health programme of the Workers’ Health 
Bureau, instituting health committees in all their local branches, and 
organising a health defence within their union. 


Relative Dangers of Lead and Turpentine in Painting 


The suggestion has been advanced that among painters handling 
both lead and turpentine the chief cause of certain diseases generally 
ascribed to lead is not lead but turpentine. This opinion was put 
forward as early as 1861 by Leclaire, who stated in a memorandum 
presented to the Academy of Science that — 

There are still many doctors who, cherishing ancient prejudices, over- 
look more recent facts incriminating turpentine, and would not hesitate 
to ascribe diseases arising out of painting to lead. It is a dangerous mistake, 
as it might lead people to think that by preventing the use of lead they would 
prevent the danger, which would actually be as great as ever. It is not 
lead but turpentine the use of which in painting should be permanently 
prohibited, and both from the industrial and artistic point of view this could 
be done with advantage. 


This old theory, which has recently been taken up again, is certainly 
of the greatest importance. A discussion of the subject has been 
published by Messrs. Heim, Agasse-Lafont, and Feil (5). In order to 
throw light on this problem of occupational pathology, the authors 
deal in turn with the following points: (1) general survey of clinical 
observations and experiments of various investigators who have 
Studied the effect of turpentine on the system ; (2) the conditions under 
which turpentine is used in their work by painters; (3) results of 
the authors’ own investigation among a group of working painters 
who had handled turpentine for several years. 

The pathological developments in the different organs caused by 
turpentine vary according to the amount of turpentine introduced into 
the system. These effects, which are more or less serious, particularly 
involve the cardio-renal organs, giving rise to nephritis, haematuria, 
and hypertension. It may logically be asked if the original inhalation 
of turpentine fumes does not also have an ill effect on the system. 





(°) F. Hem, E. Acasse-Laront, and A. Few : L’essence de térébenthine a-t-elle 
un réle dans la pathologie professionelle des peintres ? in the Presse médicale, 
16 June 1923, p. 537. Paris. 
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This point, which is of particular importance to painters using tur- 
pentine to dissolve their colours, was studied in 1921 by Devoto 
(Italy), Meillére (France), Biondi (Italy), and others, but they all 
rejected the theory of the injurious nature of turpentine put forward 
by English writers. 

It may be pointed out that turpentine is never used alone in the 
preparation of colours. Although a great deal of oil and very little 
turpentine are used in preparing glossy paints, more turpentine than 
oii is used in matt paints. As turpentine is cheaper than oil, how- 
ever, it is often used in larger proportions than it should be, for 
reasons of economy; this naturally has a deleterious effect on the 
durability of the paint, whether this is zinc white or white lead paint. 
It may also be noted that the mixing of oil with turpentine in large 
quantities hinders evaporation of the turpentine and consequently 
reduces the dangers which might result from inhaling turpentine 
fumes. 

The writers examined 35 workers who had handled either turpen- 
tine alone or turpentine in connection with white lead. On the basis 
of previous investigations and the results of their own experiments 
they came to the conclusion that, if the inhalation of turpentine fumes 
by painters has an injurious effect on the cardio-rena] organs, this 
effect is negligible in comparison with that of lead salts (white 
lead, etc.), to which the diseases in question should be wholly or at 
least mainly attributed. 


Workers’ Compensation in Cases of Lead Poisoning 


At the Eighth Congress of Forensic Medicine in French-speaking 
Countries, which was held in Paris in May 1923, Doctors Balthazard 
and Piedeliévre presented a paper on the French law relating to 
occupational diseases (*). They emphasised the need of calculating 
compensation and distributing the cost among the various employers, 
the prohibition of cancellation of insurance, the object of calling in 
expert medical advice, and the procedure to be followed. Out of 34 
cases of occupational disease (of which 33 were attributed to lead 
poisoning and 1 to mercury poisoning) the authors only recognised 21 
under the French Act: lead colic (11), myalgia-arthralgia (2), paralysis 
of the extensor muscles (3), nephritis (4), and lead gout (1). In con- 
nection with lead colic, the authors drew attention to relapsing cases 
and those without well-marked symptoms. 

The principle of presumption of the origin of the disease runs 
counter to medical opinion, as it does in the Pensions Acts. This 
principle leads in practice to systematic compensation of nephritis, 
for example, in many cases of lead poisoning where nephritis is not 
solely due to lead poisoning or even where it is obviously due to 
another cause. At the same time it seems impossible to pay any 
compensation to workers if they are compelled, as in Switzerland, 
to prove that the sole cause of their disease is occupational poisoning. 





(*) BALTHAZARD and PiEDELIEVRE : Etude critique de la loi sur les maladies pro- 
fesstonnelles. \VERGER and LANDE: Sur l’interprétation médico-légale des relations 
de la néphrite et du saturnisme professionnel. Gausset : La loi sur les accidents 
agricoles et Vintozxication arsenicale. VIII™ Congrés de Médecine légale de 
langue francaise, 24-26 mai 1923, in Gazette des Hépitaur, No. 46, 1923, pp. 733 
and 736. Paris. 
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The workers also criticise the Act on the ground that only two 
occupational diseases entitle the worker to compensation among the 
40 diseases which might do so. The legislature, however, preferred to 
proceed gradually. The Act of 25 October 1919 has not been the 
source of abuse which was feared, and the system of compensation 
for occupational diseases can be extended as soon as practising phy- 
sicians and consultants are better acquainted with the provisions of 
the Act. The authors of the paper were of opinion that the schedule 
of diseases attributable to lead might Le rapidly extended to include 
lead encephalopathy. Other industries should also be included, for 
example, work with zinc, which always contains lead, the hardening 
of files, etc. 

In conclusion it is stated that the Act has worked very satisfactorily 
in practice, as diseases which have no connection with lead can 
generally be easily detected. Diseases for which compensation has 
been paid are clearly occupational, or at any rate occupational poison- 
ing has aggravated them. The real criticism of the Act lies in the 
fact that it is as yet impossible to pay compensation for indubitable 
effects of lead poisoning, such as encephalopathy, which in one 
case proved fatal. 

At the same congress Messrs. Verger and Lande pointed out, in 
connection with a particular case which had come under their notice, 
that workers in France who handle lead are completely protected 
against the risks of chronic nephritis, thanks to the lega] assumption 
of origin of the disease and the practical impossibility of disputing 
it. They stated, however, that the period of one year laid down by 
the Act places the entire responsibility on the last employer, and is 
too short in the case of nephritis, which may develop without out- 
ward symptoms for a much longer period. From the medical point 
of view it is most illogical to fix the same period for a chronic 
affection like nephritis, the exact onset of which cannot be exactly 
determined, and for sub-acute affections like paralysis or myalgia 
resulting from lead infection. 

In discussing the Act on agricultural accidents of 15 December 1922, 
Mr. Gaussel drew attention to the fact that this Act should prevent 
and cover the risk of accident or disease due to the use of arsenic 
compounds in agriculture. The task of a medical referee was to 
trace clearly the occupational origin of such acc‘dents or diseases 
occurring among the workers and to avoid attributing to agricultural 
employment what was actually the result of accidental or even deliber- 
ate poisoning. 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS IN MINING 


A New Theory of Miners’ Nystagmus 


In a communication to the South Wales Institute of Engineers at 
its meetings at Cardiff on 22 March and at Swansea on 27 April 1923, 
Dr. Frederic Robson put forward a new theory of miners’ nystagmus, 
which is entirely opposed to accepted views as to the effect of in- 
adequate illumination (7). In Dr. Robson's opinion the chief cause of 





(7) Lancet, 12 May 1923, p. 961. Colliery Guardian, 27 Apr. and 4 May 1923, 
Pp. 1006-1007 and 1071-1072. London. 
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miners’ nystagmus is anoxemia due to carbon monoxide, which is 
one of the gases contained in highly volatile coals. He produces 
certain arguments and facts in support of his thesis. 

Carbon monoxide in combination with haemoglobin is known to 
produce anoxemia, which in its turn produces excitability and altera- 
tion in the higher brain centres, with liberation of the lower centres. 
This causes an alteration in the reflexes, movements of the limbs, 
and subjective symptoms similar to soldiers’ neurosis. The syndrome 
of nystagmus is complex; in addition to oscillation of the eyeballs 
(which is not always present) there are psycho-pathological symptoms, 
and nystagmus might almost be described as an occupational neurosis. 
The accentuation of the reflexes gives ground for suspecting that they 
are activated by toxicants in the blood acting on groups of cells in 
the central nervous system, with resultant abnormalities in the blood 
of various kinds. 

It is already known that noxious gases are released by newly cut 
and standing coal, either spontaneously, or by oxidation owing to 
the presence of certain substances (e.g. sulphur compounds or iron 
pyrites) or even certain bacteria. The emanation of these gases, which 
contain a high proportion of carbon monoxide, is conditioned by 
temperature, humidity, atmospheric pressure, and the nature of the 
coal itself. Other things being equal, bituminous coal gives off the 
largest amount of carbon monoxide. 

Dr. Robson produces figures to illustrate the close connection be- 
tween the incidence of nystagmus and the percentage of volatile matter 
in the coal. Taking the South Wales coalfield, there is a progressive 
diminution in the volatile matter from east to west and a correspond- 
ing diminution in the percentage of underground workers reported 


as suffering from nystagmus. The following figures are remarkable. 


, y mon 
Volatile —_— 8 . 
(per cent.) (percentage 1909-1919) 
Monmouthshire 29.50 4.57 
Glamorgan, east 21.19 2.22 
Glamorgan, west 15.50 1.90 
Carmarthen 11.87 1.15 


District 


Nystagmus is more frequent among hewers than among other 
grades of miners. The amount of dust at the coal face is very 
great, and at the same time the ventilation is the worst and the 
supply of fresh air smallest. No doubt for these reasons nystagmus 
occurs among underground workers irrespective of age (it may never- 
theless be noted that nystagmus does not invariably occur in coal 
mines and may sometimes be entirely absent). Nystagmus frequently 
occurs in the deepest parts of the mine or those parts furthest from 
the supply of fresh air. Dr. Robson concludes that temperature, 
humidity, and atmospheric pressure influence the production of 
nystagmus. 

In support of this theory that carbon monoxide has an etiological 
effect, Dr. Robson points out that oscillation of the eyeballs has been 
noted among coke burners, who are possibly exposed to carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen sulphide given off from the furnaces. In the 
author’s opinion a proof of the causation of nystagmus by general 
poisoning is to be found in the fact that the most acute ocular disturb- 
ances are found in cases with the greatest general and symptomatic 
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disturbances. He also suggests that in anthracite mines the use of 
explosives in coal cutting which produce poisonous gases may give 
rise to nystagmus. 

The incidence of nystagmus in the coalfields is in no fixed mathe- 
matical ratio to the number of men employed. There appears 
also to be no specific relation with hours of work and the nature of 
the illumination. Dr. Robson produces figures to show that the intro- 
duction of electric lighting has not reduced the number of cases of 
nystagmus, which has, indeed, increased in the coalfields of England, 
Scotland, and Wales. It is possible, however, that electric lighting has 
not been in use for a sufficiently long period for its effects to become 
noticeable. 

Dr. Robson’s paper gave rise to considerable discussion, and his 
arguments in support of his theory are, at any rate, not sufficiently 
strong to justify any relaxation in the efforts being made to improve 
illumination in mines. 


‘Occupational Diseases in South African Mines (°) 


The dust sampling department of the South African Chamber of 
Mines carried out four dust surveys during 1922; the average dust 
content per cubic metre of air was 1.6 milligrammes —a satisfactory 
return as compared with that for the year 1914 (5.4 milligrammes), 
and identical with the figure for 1921. Extensive research and experi- 
ments in relation to dust prevention have been carried out, and a 
disturbing element in measuring the dust content of mine air by the 
konimeter method has recently been detected. It arises from the 
fact that varying quantities of soluble salts contained in the water 
used in mines crystallise in minute particles on the konimeter slide 
when water is atomised or sprayed into the air. Under the micro- 
scope they resemble silica particles and have teen wrongly counted as 
such, thus constituting a serious source of error. A method for 
their removal from the slide by means of acid vapour has been sug- 
gested, but no conclusive results have yet been obtained. 

During the year ending 31 July 1922 the Miners’ Phthisis Medical 
Bureau carried out 34,788 individual examinations and prepared 
about 24,000 X-ray negatives. Among European mine employees 
examined during 1922 only 59 out of 13,457 had to be warned as to 
their state of health. The liberal use of water for dust prevention 
has sometimes been credited with causing rheumatic affections, and 
experimental results obtained by the Imperial Medical Research 
Council indicate that Bright’s disease is likely to be of frequent 
occurence among South African miners. Both these theories, however, 
are disproved by the reports of the Medical Bureau, which show that 
there is no undue prevalence of rheumatism and a marked rarity of 
Bright’s disease. Examinations for fitness for underground work! 
were carried out on 4,394 candidates, of whom 2,067 were passed — a 
number greatly in excess of the available vacancies for employment. 

Among the 13,457 miners periodically examined during the year, 
22 cases of simple tuberculosis were discovered, giving a prevalence 
rate of 163 per 100,000. This is the lowest rate as yet recorded by the 
Bureau and compares favourably with the rates among industrial 





(°) South African Mining and Engineering Journal, 31 Mar. 1923. Johan: 
nesburg. 
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workers in Western Europe. The figure for native labourers is also 
the lowest on record, namely 580 cases among 160,600 persons on the 
average. The tuberculosis prevalence rates among natives for the 
last six years have been as follows: 1916-1917, 576; 1917-1918, 524; 
1918-1919, 458 ; 1919-1920, 444 ; 1920-1921, 480 ; 1921-1922, 361. The pre- 
valence rate for simple silicosis in the primary and secondary stages 
(557) was also the lowest since 1916. The prevalence rate for the 
anteprimary stage of silicosis (earliest detectable signs) was in 1919-1920, 
3,633 ; in 1920-1921, 2,353 ; and in 1921-1922, 2,667. 

More direct evidence of progress is furnished by production rates, 
i.e. the proportion of new cases to the total number of miners. The 
production rate per 100,000 in the primary and secondary stages of 
silicosis is as follows: 1917-1918, 1,179; 1918-1919, 2,538; 1919-1920, 
2,787 ; 1920-1921, 126, and 1921-1922, 37. For the anteprimary stage the 
production rate was 1,630 in 1920-1921 and 1,888 in 1921-1922. In other 
words, the production of simple silicosis in the primary and secondary 
stages has been negligible in the last two years, while some 16 to 18 
men per thousand have developed the earliest detectable signs of it. 
No case of silicosis in the second stage has appeared among miners 
since 1918-1919 and none of the Europeans admitted to the industry 
4 since September 1916 after passing the Bureau examination have 
a become silicotic in any form or stage up to date. Among the native 
labourers the prevalence rate of simple silicosis in the primary and 
secondary stages is as follows: 1916-1917, 47; 1917-1918, 17; 1918- 
1919, 27; 1919-1920, 29; 1920-1921, 28; 1921-1922, 4. The prevalence 
- rate for the antiprimary stage was 41 in 1919-1920, 51 in 1920-1921, 
and 23 in 1921-1922. 

The prevalence rate of tuberculosis with silicosis per 100,000 is 
given as follows : 


























pe Year Europeans Natives 
s 1916-1917 -- 131 
1917-1918 860 128 
1918-1919 852 219 
a 1919-1920 163 220 
P 1920-1921 124 163 


1921-1922 178 126 













3 The above returns illustrate the success of the efforts which have 
3 been made to minimise the incidence of silicosis in the mines of 
a South Africa. 








PROBLEMS OF EYESIGHT AND ILLUMINATION 






Eyesight Tests for Railwaymen 










A recent article on eyesight conditions among railwaymen (*) points 

out the undeniable importance of tests of eyesight for the train staff 
of railways, but states that the present system of testing in France 
is most unsatisfactory and affords no guarantee for the safety of the 
F public. Dr. Ginestous advocates the establishment of uniform standards 
of eyesight for railwaymen. At present the railway companies are 



















(*) Dr. E. Ginestous : Critique au point de vue hygiénique de V'examen visuel 
et des conditions d’aptitude visuelle des employés du service actif des chemins de 
fer, in the Annales d’Hygiéne publique, industrielle, et sociale, June 1923, pp. 311- 
321. Paris. 
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free to adopt any regulation they see fit, or none at all. As a rule 
they refuse to accept applicants for employment wearing corrective 
glasses, but exemptions granted by one company are not recognised 
by another. The existing eyesight tests, moreover, are very crude. 
The most elementary points affecting the vision of railway workers 
are not being investigated in any way. Since 1855, when the question 
of testing the eyesight of railwaymen was first taken up, no progress 
has been made. 

Work on the railways calls for peculiar qualities of vision. 
Normal] vision is not necessarily sufficient, as it must also be adapted 
to the special work to be done. Workers with corrected vision should 
always be refused employment, as glasses may be blurred or blackened 
by smoke. In addition to visual acuity, there are other very important 
points to be considered. 


Rapidity of Perception. This is of the greatest importance, as a 
locomotive driver should be able rapidly to see any obstacle which 
may lie before him. Unfortunately this quality is too often neglected 
in the sight tests of railwaymen. Cantonnet’s experiments showed 
that there are considerable differences in speed of perception between 
persons of otherwise normal vision. Tests for this quality are therefore 
essential. 


Variations in Vision with Illumination. It is obviously important 
that a railwayman should always have normal light sense. If he 
suffers from night blindness, for example, he will be unable to dis- 
tinguish signals in the twilight. In spite of its importance, no attempt 
is made to test light sense either in the examination preliminary to 
employment or in the few tests carried out on workers already 
employed. Broca and Cantonnet endeavoured to measure the rapidity 
of adaptation to light in a number of subjects. The majority (43 per 
cent.) required 5 seconds to recover their normal vision after the 
passage of a brilliant light in the darkness, while 23 per cent. adapted 
their sight in 3 seconds. This rapidity of adaptation is of the 
greatest importance, yet it is still entirely overlooked in the tests for 
railwaymen. 


Colour Sense. In 1873 Favre saw clearly “that any persons who 
cannot distinguish the colours used in signals, especially red, should 
be entirely eliminated from the train staff of the railways”. Since 
then the test of colour sense has been regarded as the most important 
of those applied to candidates for employment on the railways. In 
order to be effective, however, this test should be very strict, but it 
rapidly became purely formal. Moreover, tests carried out in an 
oculist’s consulting room are not of great value. To distinguish 
colours in an oculist’s consulting room isa very different thing 
from distinguishing them when on a locomotive running at 80 kilo- 
metres an hour through smoke or fog. To obtain conclusive and 
accurate information both qualitive and quantitive tests of the colour 
sense should be made. For this purpose allowance should be made 
for the actual conditions under which the railwayman works, but 
nothing of this kind is done. 

The test for colour sense as at present applied makes no attempt 
to detect central scotoma. Colour sense, even if originally perfect, 
may be affected by disease (typhoid fever, cerebral fever, concussion) 
or by excessive drinking or smoking. Central (or rather paracentral) 
scotoma, for colours, especially for red and green, is a characteristic 
effect of ethylo-nicotine poisoning. Railwaymen suffering from central 
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scotoma are therefore unable to distinguish signals, which are always 
either red or green. Such an affection is therefore very dangerous to 
the public. 

Peripheral Vision. Railwaymen should have a normal field of 
vision and perfect binocular vision. Attention should therefore be paid 
during the tests to the motor organs of the ocular system. 


The author of this article therefore concludes that the regulations 
regarding the eyesight of railwaymen should be completely remodelled 
and made uniform for all railway companies. At the same time better 
methods of examination should be determined by further research as 
to the essential elements of the problem, which are at present very 
imperfectly known. These objects could easily be achieved, thereby 
affording real guarantees for the public safety, by using existing organ- 
isations to set up a single service for the medical examination of both 
airmen and railwaymen. 
















Lighting in Printing Works 









Good lighting is probably a more important factor of efficiency in 
the printing trade than in any other industry. An illustration of this is 
given by the case of a works where efficiency was increased 25 per 
cent. following on improved illumination (}°). The lighting problem, 
once satisfactorily solved, does not, as in certain other industries, 
require constant reconsideration owing to readjustment to meet changes 
in the nature of the work. It is suggested that printers, especially 
compositors, are above the average of workers intellectually, and 
possibly on this account are more sensitive to conditions and appre- 
ciative of their amelioration. Defective eyesight is exceptionally 
frequent among compositors, owing partly to working with inadequate 
lighting. 

Methods of lighting compositors’ racks fall into three main groups: 
(1) unshaded or insufficiently shaded lamps over the centre line to 
illuminate racks on either side; (2) the same system with suitable 
reflectors ; and (3) general overhead lighting, e.g. semi-indirect light- 
ing between benches so that the light falls over the worker’s shoulders. 
The first method is bad because the filaments of the lamp are exposed 
and the amount of light reaching the frame is insufficient. Good 
illumination is possible by the second method, but should be supple- 
: mented by general overhead illumination in order to give adequate 
p lighting of gangways, illuminate drawers below the inclined face of the 
rack, and eliminate undue contrast between the illuminated rack 

and the surroundings. The third method is feasible with strong 
modern illuminants, and offers less chance of inconvenient reflection 
from the surface of the bench. It has been known to give an illumina- 
tion of 6 to 8 foot-candles on racks and 1 foot-candle on drawers 
situated quite low down. The average illumination desirable, allowing 
for considerable variation at different points of the benches, should 
be between 5 and 10 foot-candles. Good modern installations afford 
a minimum of 5 foot-candles, though lower values are still general. 
Linotype and monotype composing machines are usually illuminated 
by adjustable local lights about 18 inches above the keys and screened 
from the worker’s eyes. The illumination of manuscript should not be 

































(3°) L. GasteR : Some Problems in the Lighting of Printing Works, in the 
Lancet, 12 May 1923. London. 
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under 4 to 5 foot-candles in order to permit of deciphering hand- 
writing. Good illumination is also required on setting drums, as 
small letters and figures have to be distinguished. 

Machine rooms require light surroundings and well diffused illumin- 
ation to reveal all the interstices of complicated machinery. An 
illumination of 0.5 foot-candles at floor level is recommended for safety 
and 5 foot-candles for laying-on and taking-off tables, where close 
inspection is done ; this is a minimum often exceeded in well conducted 
works. Breakdowns and delays are of constant occurrence where 
lighting in machine rooms is inadequate, and these can be practically 
eliminated by improved lighting. For the examination of first sheets 
oblique unidirectional lighting is to be commended for revealing indenfa- 
tions in the paper, which serve as a guide in judging impressions 
of blocks, general diffused light being hardly adequate for this work. 
A local adjustable fitting which can be altered to suit the position of 
the paper as required by the operator is preferable. 

Problems are raised by the effective lighting of complex machinery 
such as huge rotary presses. It is suggested that such problems should 
be given consideration by the designers of machines, who should 
construct with a view to maximum accessibility of important parts 
and even provide in their designs for mounting permanent supplement- 
ary protected lamps for illuminating vital parts requiring adjustment. 
Otherwise portable or pendant lights at certain points must be relied 
on. No unprotected lamp should be inserted in machines, and operators 
must be protected from the dazzle or glare of the light directed on 
the part under inspection. For packing and despatching illumination 
is simple ; semi-direct lighting giving 2 to 3 foot-candles should suffice 
for lofty rooms. 

Engraving processes require high illumination and demand adjust- 
able lights in addition to moderate general lighting. For etching and 
lithography a highly diffused source giving a wide luminous area is 
preferred, while colour printing requires not only strong illumination 
but, as far as possible, “artificial daylight”. Light should be con- 
centrated at the point of inspection and screened from the general 
uncorrected artificial illumination. The illumination provided should 
approach normal daylight in intensity as well as in colour. 

The meagre or inadequate light often provided in the editorial 
departments of works which bestow careful attention on lighting in 
their printing shops is commented on. As the “copy” to be examined 
is largely handwritten and often very illegible, an editor’s room should 
have good general lighting of the semi-indirect type, supplemented by 
a well shaded table lamp, and the same provision should be made for 
proof readers. 

A table illustrative of variations in standards in different works for 
identical processes and including standards recommended by the Home 
Office shows the necessity for co-ordinating the results obtained and 
arriving at desirable minima based on scientific investigation. Absence 
of glare and avoidance of inconvenient shadows must also be aimed #t. 











AGRICULTURE 


Some Forms of Inspection in Agriculture 


which it is almost impossible to give any general description. 

It is obvious that agricultural conditions themselves in the dif- 
ferent countries of the world are apt to be disparate on account of 
varying climates, crops, and natural resources. Upon these divergent 
conditions an exceedingly limited amount of inspection of labour and 
labour conditions has been introduced, and the methods adopted have, 
moreover, inevitably in some degree been carried over from an indus- 
trial factory system itself complicated and unevenly developed as 
between state and state. 

Inspection of labour in agriculture, where it exists, will be found 
to have originated in various ways. Originally inspection of labour 
at work was strictly confined within the walls of a factory and the 
powers of the inspectors arose or ceased as they entered or left the 
factory gates. The first extension was when inspection was made to 
accompany a piece of portable machinery ; not unlike the snail which 
carries its house on its back, portable machinery carries its factory, ie. 
creates its factory hazards, with and round itself. Inspection of portable 
machines used in agriculture — to take a simple example, of the boilers 
of threshing machines which are hired from farm to farm —is oper- 
ative in several countries ; examples of the inspection of machinery 
in agriculture are given below. 

Meanwhile another well established type of inspection, namely, 
public health inspection, can also become the starting-point for inspec- 
tion in agriculture. Public health legislation sets up certain sanitary 
standards ; agriculture comes to contravene these standards, especially 
when seasonal agricultural operations are the occasion for collecting 
together for the time being in one spot a considerable number of work- 
ers for whom permanent residences are not provided ; the creation of 
insanitary conditions entails efforts at amelioration giving rise to inspec- 
tion. Such inspection of agricultural workers’ health and housing is 
found in more than one country, and in one or two has been in 
existence for many years. Because dealing with a body of workers 
engaged in one place at one time on one operation —a ‘factory’ in 
embryo — it may be looked on as an extension of factory inspection 
proper and be placed under the factory inspection department ; because 
it deals with sanitary and health conditions it may be under the public 
health authorities ; thus while fruit-picking and flax-pulling camps for 
girls and women have recently been administered under the Ontario 
Factory, Shop, and Office Building Act by the factory inspection depart- 
ment, portable accommodation for threshers (“threshers’ camps”) is 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan inspected by public health authorities. 
Again, such inspection may obviously be under a Ministry of Agri- 
culture ; or, finally, simply because it deals with a number of persons 
collected together in a locality and often under the influence of old 
local usages, such as the rules of a Kentish hop garden, it may be 


T HE inspection of agricultural labour conditions is a subject of 
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a matter for local authorities. It follows that the authorities administer- 
ing this type of inspection in agriculture can be of four different 
kinds, and sometimes more than one is involved, so that a sort of 
conjoint administration is set up. Thus in Italy the legislation on 
the inspection of rice fields is part of the Public Health Code, but 
was enforced by the Minister of Labour, who used the staff of the 
Ministry of Agriculture for the purpose ; this staff administered, within 
the terms of the Act, regulations formulated by local authorities and 
adopted by provincial councils. In Sweden an Act dealing with lumber 
workers’ accommodation is enforced by the provincial governments 
with the assistance of a Special Inspector attached to the central inspec- 
tion service and with that of the local officials of the forestry services, 

In addition to these two types of inspection, namely, an extended 
‘factory * inspection of portable machinery and a health and sanitary 
inspection called into being because workers’ conditions threaten to 
contravene accepted public health standards, inspection in agriculture 
may also arise out of compensation or insurance legislation. Inspection 
arises out of such legislation because it is held more satisfactory to 
prevent accidents by previous examination of machines than to pay 
compensation for their effects afterwards. While the laws deal with 
the claims of the individual worker, inspection concentrates on the 
piece of machinery or particular hazard ; in neither case is the factory 
the unit of what is done, and for this reason the introduction into 
agriculture of types of inspection arising out of compensation practices 
should not present such inherent difficulties as are encountered when 
it is proposed to extend to open-air occupations a system of industrial 
inspection which for years has been more and more closely adapted 
to the factory establishment. In a number of countries (') accident 
compensation covers agricultural workers, usually those employed on 
or about machines, and in certain of these countries the necessary 
inspection has been established so as to include agricultural apparatus 
and risks. 

Finally, the numerous Acts in different countries regulating hours 
of work and wages operate in yet another way. Dealing neither with 
the unit of the factory nor with each worker separately, they never- 
theless group workers, sometimes by sex or age, often by trades and 
occupations ; thus minimum wage laws, even when general] in scope 
as enacted, are frequently applied by means of regulations dealing 
with a single trade or group of allied trades. In countries where such 
hours or wages laws apply to agriculture this allows the separate 
treatment of agricultural occupations and therefore their separate in- 
spection. Such inspection is as yet to be found in very few countries 
in any regular or permanent form. This is partly, no doubt, due 
to another cause; hours and wages in agriculture are frequently 
regulated by collective agreements, which differ from legislation in 
not being customarily enforced by inspection. But several important 
special enquiries on hours and wages in agriculture have been under- 
taken from time to time by governments, sometimes with a view to 
extending such legislation to agriculture or because it has been so 
extended ; such special enquiries, as the earliest history of factory 
inspection, e.g. in Great Britain, shows, are often the precursors of 





(1) Argentine, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada (Alberta, British 
Columbia), Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, United States 
(Connecticut, Ohio). 
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more regular inspection and are therefore properly classed as contri- 
butions to the inspection of agriculture. 

In the following sections of this article information will be given 
in a selected number of cases of agricultural labour inspection, though 
without any attempt to list the whole of inspection of agricultural labour 
wherever to be found in the various countries of the world. 


Inspection of Machinery and Accident Prevention 


The inspection of machinery used in agricultural or forestry opera- 
tions together with the prevention of accidents is undertaken as an 
item in the general inspection of machinery by industrial inspectors 
throughout a country, or arises out of compensation legislation, as 
has already been indicated. Thus in Italy the Act of 31 January 1904 
on workers’ accident compensation covered two groups of agricultural 
employment, (a) all forestry enterprises employing more than 5 persons, 
and (b) agricultural workers employed on machinery. The same pro- 
tection was formally extended by a Legislative Decree of 23 August 
1917 to all other agricultural workers, and under it 54,432 compensable 
accidents were registered in 1922 in agricultural and forestry occupa- 
tions, 

In Denmark protection is given under factory, and not under com- 
pensation, legislation. Under Sections 17 and 18 of the Factory Act 
of 29 April 1913 the Executive takes. power to control machinery at 
the place of manufacture before it is placed on the market; it must 
not be sold inadequately guarded. An expert of the central inspection 
services is in charge of this work and visits the places of manufacture ; 
the manufacturer is, indeed, entitled to ask the advice of this expert. 
He is mostly concerned with agricultural machinery, of which a large 
quantity is placed on the market. Agricultural undertakings employ- 
ing over 16 horse-power are also under the factory regulations and 
inspected as factories. Less important agricultural undertakings are 
inspected by machinery surveyors (Maskintilsynsmaend), who are 
generally men experienced in running small crafts and are appointed 
for four years by their local authorities to inspect perhaps something 
under a hundred machines in their commune. They are not members 
of the inspection services of the country, but are responsible to the 
factory inspector of their district, who usually visits with them a 
certain number of small establishments in the course of the year 
and advises them. Their work is not exclusively devoted to agricul- 
ture, but includes all small-craft machinery ; machines driven by 
animal power are covered. 

In Sweden the inspection of machinery used in agricultural or 
forestry undertakings of a certain size is also carried out, under the 
labour protection Act of 29 June 1912, by the factory inspection depart- 
ment. This inspection applies to factories employing at least 10 work- 
ers, or using at least 5 horse-power, or employing 5 workers and at the 
same time using 3 horse-power. The factory inspection report for 1921 
gives some figures. In that year 1,040 forestry undertakings -out of 
1,208 covered by this part of the Act were inspected; these under- 
takings were using 67,928 horse-power and employing 22,813 workers, 
namely, 20,214 adult male workers and 2,339 boys and 214 adult female 
workers and 46 girls; the only 3 agricultural establishments coming 
under this part of the Act were also visited ; they were using 57 horse- 
power and employing 6 adult male workers. Machinery in other 
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agricultural and forestry undertakings is dealt with, also under the 
labour protection Act, by a staff of about thirty sub-inspectors, whose 
services, under the direction of their district inspector, are reserved 
for agriculture, small crafts, and similar undertakings. In 1921 the 
number of agricultural undertakings so inspected was 4,496, using 
80,540 horse-power, and giving rise to 4,565 visits out of a total of 
11,302 visits made during the year by this staff; in other words, 
somewhat under half the work done by the sub-inspectors referred 
to agriculture or forestry (?). 


Inspection of Workers’ Accommodation 


The inspection of accommodation provided for workers temporarily 
employed in agriculture and forestry is undertaken in Sweden, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Canada, and Italy. In Sweden an Act of 
25 April 1919 laid down certain standards for the housing of seasonal 
lumber workers and charcoal burners in the forests; the Act also 
dealt with the adequate stabling of horses used in this work. A similar 
Act was passed in Norway in 1918, but no inspection has been provided 
to enforce it. The Swedish Act places the responsibility for providing 
housing for workers and stabling for horses on the employer in cases 
where work is carried on in localities beyond reach of existing accom- 
modation. Dwellings must provide sufficient cubic space and satis- 
factory protection against cold and rain and must comply with reason- 
able demands concerning a temporary dwelling ; the same applies to 
stabling. The Act is to be enforced by the provincial governments with 
the assistance of the factory inspection department, which is under 
the Social Board attached to the Ministry of Social Affairs, and with 
that of the forestry services, which are under the Minister of 
Agriculture. 

The Act was put into force in the course of 1920, and the report of 
the Special Inspector in charge of the inspection for a portion of that 
year and for the whole of 1921 is available (*). The Inspector notes 
that owing to the general business depression everywhere prevailing 
the amount of timber both cut and floated during 1920 and 1921 was 
unusually small, and it was thought impossible under these circum- 
stances immediately to enforce the highest desirable standard as to 
workers’ accommodation in all cases. The staff of the forestry services 
is available for the work of inspection, but some danger of overlapping 
occurs as between the staffs of the state forests and forests under 
other ownership, the areas being often very mixed. For the sake of 
economy inspection has been co-ordinated with other forestry duties, 
additional travelling expenses, etc. (*) being allowed by the provincial 
councils on the basis of the Royal Proclamation of 31 December 1920. 
The Special Inspector points out that the ideal method would be a 
systematic administration, independent of ownership, whether state 





(2) K. SOcCIALDEPARTEMENTET, K. SOCIALSTYRELSEN : Yrkesinspektionens verk- 
samhet ar 1921, pp. 109, 121. Stockholm, Beckmans. 1922. The number of 
recommendations and prosecutions are stated in the annual reports by district 
and not by industry, and therefore cannot be summarised separately for agricul- 
tural and forestry occupations. 

(3) Ibid., pp. 99-106. 

(*) Amounting, on returns not quite complete, to 5,546 kronor for the 
period covered in the report. A parallel Act of the same year dealing with 
floaters’ accommodation is not here analysed. 
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or private, mapped out by the river systems which in practice govern 
the working of the industry ; this would allow of an estimate of the 
accommodation still required. <A register, not yet complete, of 
accommodation in state forests has been begun, and a detailed scheme 
on the above lines prepared for one province. 

A great deal of attention was given to a publicity campaign. Designs 
for movable houses and stabling were worked out and an illustrated 
guide placed on sale. Lantern lectures were given and a successful 
exhibition of housing models and first-aid outfits arranged from 2 to 
31 July at Lulea, an important timber port. Regulations, including 
those as to the care of horses, were translated into Finnish for the 
benefit of the Finnish-speaking Swedes in the extreme north and posted 
in the huts. Part of the moneys of the state unemployment fund 
assigned to productive relief was expended on providing new accom- 
modation for lumbermen. 

The Special Inspector personally undertook 115 days’ journeys away 
from his office, inspecting 124 huts and 51 stables, in which 709 work- 
ers and 49 horses were respectively accommodated; the estimated 
numbers which could have been accommodated were 1,732 workers 
and 210 horses, and the small numbers actually housed were due to 
the general depression of the industry. The staff of the forestry 
services inspected 1,048 huts and 667 stables, accommodating 6,647 
workers and 2,285 horses, the number of workers who could have 
been accommodated being 10,840 and of horses 2,768. 

The Special Inspector throughout entered into negotiations with the 
provincial governments, under whom the inspection is organised. Two 
councils have formulated instructions for their forestry inspectors and 
others are proposing to do so. Prosecutions are in the hands of the 
provincial governments, but none were initiated during the period 
mentioned. 

The Acts for safeguarding the accommodation of sheep shearers 
during the shearing season in Australia and New Zealand are not 
dissimilar in their general purpose and scope. Acts were passed in 
New South Wales in 1901, in Queensland in 1905-1906 and again in 
1915, in Western Australia in 1905, 1916, and 1922, and in New Zealand 
in 1508 and again in 1919; in Queensland the Acts also cover accom- 
modation for graziers, cane-sugar cutters, sawmill workers, and 
others ; in New Zealand the 1919 Act makes separate provision for 
shearers as distinct from other agricultural workers, who are still 
under the 1908 Act. The scope of the Acts is restricted in New Zealand 
to premises accommodating at least five workers, in New South Wales 
and South Australia to those accommodating at least six, and in 
Western Australia to those accommodating at least eight ; the inten- 
tion of this type of legislation is sufficiently plain from clauses in 
these four States which exclude permanently employed persons or 
persons within reach of their own homes from the benefits of the 
Acts. The standards laid down cover sleeping and dining accommoda- 
tion separate from each other and at a minimum distance from the 
shearing sheds, minimum cubic space per worker, washing accorm- 
modation, drinking water, sanitation, drainage, and suitable flooring, 
the removal of refuse, first-aid, etc. ; the employer is protected against 
damage done by his employees to the premises provided for them by 
being empowered, on authorisation from the inspector, to deduct the 
whole or part of the expenses of cleansing or repair from their wages. 

A system of annual inspection is laid down, together with such other 
inspections, especially during the shearing season, as may be necessary- 
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Such inspection can be carried out in most of the States mentioned 
by the usual factory inspection services, but is in part delegated to the 
police services, police constables in charge of police stations being 
appointed inspectors either under the texts of the Acts themselves or 
under Regulations. Reports are, however, transmitted in these cases 
to the factory inspection services. 

Some information may be added on the amount of inspection done 
in certain cases under these accommodation Acts. In Queensland the 
latest amending Act will ultimately have the effect of abolishing tent 
accommodation and a beginning was made in 1922 in this direction ; 
permits to use tent accommodation for this season only were granted 
subject to the provision of good stretchers and mattresses. Several 
of the district inspectors under the Department of Labour who super- 
vise the work of the accommodation inspectors refer to their work 
under the Acts ; one notes the inspection done in his area as having 
been “systematic ”, one states that he made 486 inspections and issued 
152 notices, one that he travelled 500 miles, and one that the 219 
inspections made by him personally entailed travelling 1,489 miles on 
horseback. Four prosecutions were conducted, and total fines amount- 
ing to £9 with £6 costs imposed (°). 

In Western Australia it was decided in 1920, in view of the distant 
and remote areas to be inspected, to appoint all police officers and 
constables inspectors under the Act, except in three more accessible 
districts ; responsibility for the administration of the Act, however, 
still remains with the Chief Inspector of Factories, who acts under 
the Commissioner of Public Health. Reports received from the police 
stations are stated to be, on the whole, comprehensive and complete ; 
during 1920 the number of such reports received was 77, noting 35 
orders as issued, of which 29 were in respect of buildings, 4 of sleep- 
ing accommodation, and 2 of sanitary arrangements (°). 

In New Zealand a Dominion Inspector of Shearers’ Accommodation 
was recently appointed and a very complete inspection of all existing 
accommodation has been made under his direction. In 1922 the number 
of visits paid to shearing sheds was 99, and 63 orders were issued. 
Under the Agricultural Labourers’ Accommodation Act inspection was 
made both of sawmill and flourmill workers’ quarters and of those 
accomodating agricultural labourers : under the latter head 129 visits of 
inspection were paid and 2 notices served (’), 

In some other states inspection of camps for the temporary accom- 
modation of agricultural workers is directly under the factory inspec- 
tion department, or again directly under the public health authorities. 
In Ontario camps which accommodate six or more female employees 
for not longer than six months are regulated by Section 40a of the 
Factory, Shop, and Office Building Act, which was amended in 1919 
for the purpose of dealing with the camps of girls employed as 
gatherers of fruit and pullers of flax; the legislation is still in 
force nor is it expressly limited to agriculture. Camps may only be 
open between 1 May and 1 November and must be located on a proper 
site ; tents may only be used between 1 July and 15 August and must 





(5) QUEENSLAND, DEPARTMENT OF LaBour : Report of the Director of Labour and 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Shops for Year ended 30 June 1922, pp. 4, 11, 
38, 43, 44, 45, 47. 

(*) Western AusTRALIA: Report for the Year ending 31 December 1920 upon 
Medical. Health Factories, and Early Closing Departments, p. 32. Perth, 1921. 

(7) New ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF LaBourR : Report of the Department of Labour 
1992, p. 7. Wellington, Govt. Printer. 1922. 
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be floored ; a sufficient number of beds, pure drinking water, separate 
facilities for preparing food, etc. must be given; a matron must be 
maintained. The Act further restricts the hours to be worked to 10 in 
one day and 60 in one week. 

In three other Canadian Provinces less detailed regulations are laid 
down. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan under the public health Acts 
sanitary inspection of “threshing camps” is included among the in- 
spection of lumbering and mining camps carried out by the Provincial 
health authorities ; in Nova Scotia, under Section 70A of the Public 
Health Act, no person is permitted to establish or maintain a camp 
or boarding-house for the accommodation of employees without a permit 
in writing from the medical officer of the district. The regulations and 
inspection governing the rice districts in Italy are mentioned below 
under a separate title. 


Inspection of Hours and Wages 


The inspection of hours of labour in agricultural employments is in 
Spain undertaken as part of the enforcement of the 8-hour day Decree 
of 15 January 1920. The special application of this Decree to agri- 
culture has been detailed in a previous publication of the International 
Labour Office (*) ; a considerable number of modifications and excep- 
tions are authorised. In 1918, the latest year covered by the published 
factory inspection reports, the whole number of workers employed in 
forestry and agriculture, male and female, who were inspected was 
6,804 ; of these 3,337 were males over 16 years of age, 257 boys between 
16 and 14, and 35 boys under 14, while 3,175 were females over 23 years 
of age, 1,351 girls between 14 and 23, and 38 girls under 14; in addi- 
tion, 70 male workers working a night shift were inspected. There 
were in all 588 infractions of the laws or Decrees relating to agri- 
culture, of which the large majority, or 485, were in respect of failing 
to obtain a vaccination certificate with workers or work permits and 
age certificates with young persons employed, 3 were in respect of 
the employment of children under 10, 11 of the employment during 
illegal hours of children under 16 or women, 46 for failing to post laws 
or Decrees in a visible place, and 11 for failing to carry out sanitary 
or safety regulations (*). 

Somewhat later information is available in the monthly bulletin 
issued by the Institute of Social Reform. Figures are not given, but 
one inspector draws attention to the great difficulties which are inherent 
in the enforcement of the formal 8-hour day in agricultural occupations 
in Spain owing to the traditional habits of the country worker. Thus 
taking the period from 5 a.m. to 7 p.m. in summer — fourteen hours — 
he reckons one hour each for breakfast, dinner and the evening meal, 
a siesta of one hour and four smoking intervals of fifteen minutes 
each, which, taken together, reduce the period of effective work to 
9 hours ; if in winter 7 hours are worked, the whole works out roughly 
at an 8-hour day, according to the calculation of this inspector (?°). 

As already slated important special enquiries as to hours, wages, 
and conditions of agricultural labourers have been carried out by several 





(8) Technical Survey of Agricultural Questions, pp. 29-30. Geneva, 1921. 

(°) INsTITUTO DE REFORMAS SOCIALES, DIRECCION GENERAL DEL TRABAJO E INSPECCION : 
Memoria general de la inspeccidn del trabajo correspondiente al ano 1948, 
pp. 255, 259. Madrid, 1920. 

(7°) Boletin del Instituto de reformas sociales, Vol. XVII, 1. July-Dec. 1920, 
pp. 709-710. 
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governments. In 1915 the Swedish Government published the results 
of an investigation into the working and living conditions of 11,970 
workers, employed on 238 farms, of whom just over half were in 
permanent, and just under half in temporary, employ. Much valuable 
information was elicited, especially as to the balance of labour as 
between those permanently and temporarily engaged. While women 
formed only 8.6 per cent. of those in permanent employ, they formed 
42.8 of those in temporary employ; again, of those in permanent 
employ only 6.0 per cent. were under 18 years of age, and 0.8 per cent. 
of these, or one in seven, were under 15 years, while the correspond- 
ing percentages for those in temporary employ were as high as 
31.6 and 19.0 (#4). 

Another important enquiry was carried out in Belgium (**) while 
in 1920 the application to agriculture of the 8-hour day Act was reviewed 
by the Czechoslovak Government. A Circular dated 10 September 1920 
was issued by the Ministry of Social Welfare to administrative author- 
ities enforcing the Act and also to employers’ and workers’ associa- 
tions ; the answers supplied a quantity of information as to the vary- 
ing degrees in which the Act was being observed. A second enquiry 
by the taking of oral evidence in the presence of inspectors appointed 
by the district labour bureaux was held on 9 December, and the 
opinions of the inspectorate were considered (}*). Actual legislative 
action was not contemplated and has not been taken, but the inspection 
of agricultural labour conditions may be stated to form part of the 
present programme of the Czechoslovak Government. 


Inspection of Italian Rice Grounds 


Inspection of health and sanitation, of machinery, of accident pre- 
vention, and of hours, wages, and conditions can, of course, under 
convenient circumstances, be combined ; indeed, combined inspection 
of several items is almost bound to arise if the legislation to be 
enforced simultaneouly deals with more than one aspect of workers’ 
protection. An example is found in the legislation, going back to 1866, 
and in the inspection arising out of it, for the protection of the seasonal 
and permanently employed workers in the Italian rice-fields. In the 
growing of rice a large amount of temporary aid is required in the 
weeding or cleaning of the crop; the work is laborious and involves 
standing in irrigated areas, so that the problem of malaria has to be 
considered. The most recent legislation is incorporated as Sections 
72-113 of the Public Health Code enacted on 1 August 1907 ; Regulations 
were issued on 29 March 1908. Some very important sections of the 
Code cover employment contracts and arbitration procedure. 





(21) K. SoOCIALDEPARTEMENTET, K. SOCIALSTYRELSEN : Lantarbetarnas arbets- och 
loneforhallanden inom olika bygder och a typiska lantegendomar. (The Work 
and Wage Conditions of Agricultural Workers in different Districts and on 
typical Farms in Sweden). Stockholm, 1915. Similar information is available 
in the annual Arbetartillgang arbetstid och arbetslén inom Sveriges jordbruk. 
— of Labour Supply, Hours of Work, and Wages in Agriculture in 
sweden). 

7 (#2) MinisTERE DE L’AGRICULTURE : Enquéte sur le travail agricole. Brussels, 
920. 

(48) A full report of the enquiry, with summaries of many of the answers 
given, has been published by the International Labour Office as The Eight-Hour 
Day and its Application to Agriculture in Czechoslovakia ; Geneva, 1921, 96 pp. 
It is noted that the working of the Act was subsequently modified by the 
Practice of concluding collective agreements. 
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The system adopted is that of delegating large powers to loca) 
authorities who formulate regulations and provide a medical service ; 
local regulations, when formulated, are referred to provincial councils, 
and must be approved by the Ministries of the Interior and of Agri- 
culture (!4) after consultation with the National Health Council and Central 
Labour Commission ; the responsibility for dealing with the rice fields 
problem is thus, under the terms of the Code, put jointly on health and 
labour protection authorities. Local regulations must lay down a mini- 
mum distance to be observed between the accommodation provided 
for the workers and the rice grounds and must deal with the proper 
regulation of the outflow of irrigation waters. Accommodation must 
conform to public health standards, must be separate for the sexes, 
and netted against mosquitoes ; isolation hospitals must be provided, 
also a supply of good drinking water. A compulsory medical service 
is also to be arranged by local authorities, and the costs are divided 
among owners of rice fields ; free distribution of quinine is compulsory, 
even though the area under cultivation should not have been declared 
as a malarial area. 

The laying out of rice grounds is regulated on licence. Application 
to put new areas under cultivation or to extend old areas (but with 
due allowance for rotation of crops) must be made through the local 
authorities to the Provincial Prefect, who gives decision, against 
which, however, appeal may be laid to higher authorities ; rice fields 
laid out in contravention of these regulations are liable to be destroyed 
at the owner's expense. 

The sections on employment contracts lay down a 10-hour day for 
workers resident on the rice estates and a 9-hour day for those who 
have to travel fo and from their work ; work must not begin before 
sunrise, and 24 hours’ consecutive rest must be given once a week. 
Children under 14 and women for one month before and one month 
after child-birth cannot be employed on weeding, and boys of 14 to 16 
and girls of 14 to 21 years orf age only on production of a birth 
certificate. 

The signing of employment contracts, whether annual or other, 
safeguarded ; combined contracts for at least twenty workers are also 
admitted under certain conditions; contracts are witnessed and 
deposited with the local authorities. No deductions whatever may be 
made from wages by the employment contractor or intermediary. 
Regulations for conciliation and arbitration procedure provide for the 
separate representation of permanent and seasonal workers. 

Enforcement of the Act is laid on police authorities, the public 
inspection services, and public health authorities. At the date of 
enactment the inspection services were under the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Labour, and Industry. When the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare was formed in 1920, these services were transferred 
to it. Inspection of rice grounds is, therefore, formally administered 
by this Ministry, It is, however, directed by a former official of the 
agricultural services, namely, the ex-Director of Travelling Rural 
Instruction (cattedre ambulanti). who carries it out through the staff 
of the forestry services. 

The two last reports (15) on inspection of labour in the rice grounds, 
covering the years 1921 and 1922, state the number of undertakings 





(#4) The Ministry of National Economy has now taken the place of both 
the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. 

(25) MINISTERO PER I LAVORO E LA PREVIDENZA SOZIALE: Bollettino del lavoro ¢ 
della previdenza sociale. Vol. XXXVII, No. 2, Feb. 1922, and Vol. XXXVIII, 
No. 6, Dec. 1922. Rome. 
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visited and of contraventions of the law noted; also the number of 
recommendations communicated to employers. Information on areas 
under cultivation, on numbers of workers, and on wages is added. 
Part of this information is here summarised in the following tables. 
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INSPECTION IN ITALIAN RICE GROUNDS 1921 anp 1922 









































Workers inspected Recommendations 
Year ae. ivi Seaton ied 
visited local frou ‘other total —— made 7 writen. 
districts order 
1921 1,639 (62,969) 19,516 [82,485 418 9,443 807 
1922 1,985 |64,717| 27,775 {92,492 538 11,690 1,069 
Establishments having employment contracts noted as - 
Year drawn up deposited with 
local not deposited total 
in proper form| inadequately | authorities 
1921 1,321 301 1,296 325 (1) | 1,622 
1922 1,595 389 1,585 399 1,984 























(*) No statement in respect of three contracts in the district of Vercelli. 
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1922 | 476 6 470 | 40} 507 404 | 78 | 1,860) 37 





Inspection of Native Labour 


One example may be added of inspection of agricultural labour in 
a mandated territory. In the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, at 
present assigned to Australia for administration, inspection is applied 
to indentured agricultural labour working on cocoanut plantations. 
This indentured labour is under the Native Labour Ordinance No. 15 
of 1922. There are between 350 and 400 plantations owned by 
Europeans, with a total planted area of about 168,000 acres producing 
about 10,000 tons of copra per year, copra forming 95 per cent. of all 
exports. 

Sections 7 and 9 of the Ordinance lay down that the Administrator 
may from time to time appoint district inspectors or labour inspectors 
who must always be salaried officers of the Administration, Medical 
inspection takes place both before the contract is signed and before 
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the native is sent home after his three-year period of work on the 
plantations. Inspection of plantations is carried on at least once a 
year by a district officer or inspector accompanied by a medical officer 
or assistant. Regulations as to camp accommodation are laid down 
as follows. Rations of specified kind and quality must be given by 
the employer, and approved housing, allowing 250 cubic feet per 
person, with separate and removable and washable sleeping platforms, 
at least two feet off the ground, must also be provided. The employer 
must further supply tools and repairs to tools, a blanket, bowl, spoon, 
and box with a lock for each native, and mosquito protection if necess- 
ary. Hospital accommodation is to be given as required, and if over 
five hundred natives are employed a medical assistant must be 
maintained on the plantation. 

A 10-hour maximum working day is laid down ; Sundays are free 
except for urgent work. Minimum wages are stated for males, 
females, and boys under 16. Records of all financial transactions have 
to be kept and wages must be paid in cash. Corporal punishment is 
not to be inflicted by the employer under any circumstances. The 
penalties vary from £50 to £100. 

The report to the League of Nations from the Commonwealth of 
Australia refers to previous Ordinances of 1921 and states that during 
the inspections equipment, quarters and bedding, and hospital and 
sanitary accommodation are thoroughly examined, medical stores 
checked, and contracts looked at. The labourers are asked if they 
have any complaints and “it is usually found that they are not back- 
ward in mentioning anything with which they are dissatisfied ” (7). 






























It is obvious from the examples described that inspection of labour 
conditions in agriculture has so far taken the form of an adaptation. 
The inspection of industrial undertakings established as factories can 
in some countries count a history of over a hundred years, and the 
problem for agriculture is to reconstitute such a system in a form 
which can be suitably applied to occupations which have not, and 
never can have, the walled factory as their basic unit. 

















(28) Report to the League of Nations on the Administration of the Territory 
of New Guinea from 1 July 1924 to 30 June 1922; and Appendix C, Ordinances, 
i Regulations, and a Selection of the Proclamations made and published. 
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FacTORY INSPECTION IN CANADA (*) 







The method adopted for publishing the reports of the factory inspec- 
tion departments in Canada varies slightly in the different Provinces. 
Of those analysed in this review that of Nova Scotia is issued as 
a separate publication, covering the period 1 October 1921 to 30 
September 1922. The Manitoba reports are available as reports of 
the Bureau of Labour (blue prints), covering the periods 1 December 
1920 to 30 November 1921 and 1 November 1921 to 31 August 1922;  / 
in future the last-named date will be observed as the termination 4 
of the period covered. The reports of Alberta and British Columbia 
are incorporated as portions of the reports of the Departments of 
Public Works and that of Saskatchewan as part of that of the Bureau 
of Labour and Industries in these Provinces. 
The number of factory inspectors (apart from boiler or other 
technical inspectors) is mentioned as three in Alberta, four in British 
Columbia, and one in Nova Scotia. In the latter Province a field 
officer of the Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Association, an 7 
employers’ corporation, also works on accident prevention in close 7 
connection with the Workmen's Compensation Board; the accident 
statistics of the Compensation Board were available to the factory 
inspector. In British Columbia factory inspection was under a recent 
legislative enactment definitely handed over to the direction of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board ; the factory inspector communicates 
his orders to the employer on forms supplied by the Board, further 
correspondence being taken up by the Board directly. The size of ; 
the staff in the other Provinces is not reported. 2 
The number of establishments and workers covered, inspections 
made, and recommendations issued are tabulated with considerable 
fulness in several of the reports. In Alberta 2,136 establishments, 
employing 14,400 persons (10,108 male and 4,292 female), were subject 
in all to 3,028 inspections ; these 3,028 inspections included 2,403 made 
on shops, 335 on factories, and 290 on office buildings ; 483 recommend- 
ations were issued, of which 179 referred to safety, 112 to health, and 






























cipally in retail shops and office buildings, which do not come within 
the scope of the Workmen's Compensation Board were inspected to 










(?) ALBERTA: Annual Report of the Department of Public Works of thd 
Province of Alberta, 1922, pp. 108-112. Edmonton, King’s Printer. 1923. 
: BRITISH CoLumBIA : Annual Report of the Department of Labour for the 
Year ending 31 December 1992, pp. 53-54. Victoria, King’s Printer. 1923. 
Manitosa : Sizth and Seventh Annual Reports of the Bureau of Labour, 
Department of Public Works, 1920-1921, and 1 Nov. 1921 to $1 Aug. 1922 (type- 
Script), 19 and 25 pp. 
Nova Scomia : Annual Report of the Factories Inspector for the Year ended 
530 September 1922. Halifax, King’s Printer. 1923. 24 pp. 
” SASKATCHEWAN : Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Labour and Indus- 
ee of the Province of Saskatchewan for the Twelve Months ended $0 Aprit 
1922, pp. 35-43. Regina, King’s Printer. 1922. 
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the number of 144, giving rise to 200 visits. In the British Columbia 
and Nova Scotia reports figures are not given of the inspections made 
or recommendations issued. In the Manitoba reports comparative 
graphs of inspections and recommendations show the work of the 
Bureau from 1915 onwards, Details in respect of three Acts for 1920- 
1921 and 1921-1922 are reported as follows. Under The Manitoba 
Factories Act the number of establishments covered is given for 
1920-1921 as 1,237, employing 21,633 persons (18,385 male and 3,248 
female ; under The Bake Shops Act, for the same year, as 66, employ- 
‘ing 955 persons (579 male and 376 female) ; no statement is made under 
The Shops Regulation Act. The number of inspections in 1920-1921 
was 1,943 under the factories Act, 95 under the bakeries Act, and 
274 under the shops Act, or a total of 2,312 for the year ; in 1921-1922 
the corresponding numbers of inspections were 1,372, 93, and 175, 
or a total of 1,640, being a decrease of 672 inspections from the total 
of the preceding year; the number of establishments and employees 
covered in 1921-1922 is not stated. ‘The number of recommendations 
made was, in 1920-1921, 1,607 under the factories Act (1,482 in respect 
of safety, 106 in respect of health and sanitation, and 19 in respect 
of child labour), 70 under the bakeries Act (55 in respect of safety 
and 15 of health and sanitation), and 146 under the shops Act (120 
in respect of safety, 18 of health and sanitation, and 8 of child 
labour), in all a total of 1,823 for the year; in 1921-1922 the cor- 
responding figures were 910 under the factories Act (790 in respect 
of safety, 104 of health and sanitation, and 16 of child labour), 51 
under the bakeries Act (42 in respect of safety and 9 of health and 
sanitation), and 50 under the shops Act (43 in respect of safety, 6 of 
health and sanitation, and 1 of child labour), in all a total of 1,011 
for the year, being a decrease of 812 from the total of the preceding 
year. In Saskatchewan 913 factory inspections were made, including 
447 on grain or passenger elevators; 598 recommendations were 
issued, including 541 in respect of elevators, a number of changes 
having been made in July by Order-in-Council in the elevator Regula- 
tions subsequent to the occurrence of a fatal accident on a passenger 
elevator ; an unspecified number of inspections were made on building 
operations ; in general, great attention was paid to the problem of 
lighting. 

The information given gbout accidents varies in the different 
reports. The Alberta report does not deal with the question (apart 
from information given in the separate report drawn up by the steam 
boiler inspection service). The British Columbia report notes “a sub- 
stantial reduction” in accidents of a serious nature in plants over 
which supervision is exercised, but draws attention to the need of 
further educative work among employees and also to the regrettable 
instances of accidents among younger workers; reports on enqui- 
ries into accidents are communicated to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board and statistics are not incorporated in the factory inspection 
report. In Manitoba all accidents in the plants supervised, even 
those designated as minor, i.e. causing no loss of working time, 
have to be reported to the Bureau of Labour. In 1920-1921 there were 
in this Province 4,416 accidents, namely, 5 fatal, 120 serious, and 
4,291 minor; 2 of the fatal accidents are classed as industrial, 2 as 
elevator, and 1 as occurring in the building trades ; in 1921-1922 there 
were 5,084 accidents, namely, 8 fatal, 100 serious, and 4,976 minor ; 
2 of the fatal accidents were industrial, 1 an elevator accident, and 
5 took place in the building trades; the slight increase of accidents 
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for the nine-month period of 1921-1922 over the twelve-month period 
of 1920-1921 is attributed to increased industrial activity. A brief 
separate analysis of each fatal accident is given. In Nova Scotia 
the total number of accidents for the year was 1,068, of which 9 
were fatal, a decrease of 258 over the total of 1,326 for the preceding 
year ; the particulars of many accidents not otherwise accessible to 
the factory inspector were obtained through the Nova Scotia Accident 
Prevention Association, which works in connection with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. A separate analysis of each fatal 
accident is given; also a classification and analysis of accidents by 
industry, with comparative figures for the previous year. Thus the 
sawmill industry accounted for 184 accidents (3 fatal), other wood- 
working industries for 124 (2 fatal), the metal trades for 66, car- 
building and steel work together for 467 (4 fatal), the remaining 
accidents occurring in various trades. The inspector notes the diffi- 
culty of carrying out inspection of the many small sawmills in remote 
localities off the main line of travel. Safety education is stated to 
be developing satisfactorily, only about 10 per cent. of accidents 
occurring in connection with machinery. An unusual accident 
occurred in a refrigerating plant, and could not be prevented owing 
to the fact that the gas mask was stored in the engine-room itself. 
In Saskatchewan the total number of accidents occurring in the course 
of the year was 825, being a decrease of 281 from the total of 1,106 
for the previous year; 20 accidents were fatal, being an increase 
of 6 over the 14 fatal accidents of the preceding year. Of the 825 
non-fatal accidents, 41 are classed as ‘permanent’ and 784 as 
‘temporary ’; in all 16,284 working days were lost owing to accidents, 
by far the largest amount of time, aamely, 12,384 working days, on 
steam or electric railways ; the largest number of accidents was also 
reported as from railways, namely 13 fatal, 4 permanent, and 588 
temporary ; 4 fatal accidents occurred in the building trades. 

The reports of British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, and 
Saskatchewan note the general depression in industry during 1921- 
1922. The British Columbia report adds that there is under these 
circumstances a tendency to buy second-hand machinery with a view 
to economy, machinéry which is often practically obsolete and which 
calls for special vigilance on the part of the inspector, who is con- 
stantly forced to order either the scrapping of the machine or repairs 
so expensive as to bring up the cost to that of a new machine. The 
Manitoba report notes that advice is now often asked by employers 
of the Bureau of Labour on new installations of machinery, etc. 
The Saskatchewan inspector recommends a more general elementary 
knowledge among those supervising work of how to guard against 
risks arising from electric current, the use of which is inevitably 
spreading. 

Only two instances of child labour were found in Alberta, and an 
occasional instance in British Columbia; child labour is illegal in 
either Province except in the fish-canning and fruit-packing industries 
in British Columbia. In Manitoba a very few permits for child 
employment during the school holidays were issued. In British 
Columbia the law as to statutory holidays and hours of labour in 
laundries was amended and much more rigorously enforced with a 
view to bringing establishments run by Orientals into line. 

The Commissioner of Labour in Alberta states that besides The 
Factories Act, various other Acts, e.g. The Minimum Wage Act, The 
Boilers Act, have to be enforced by the Bureau of Labour. In order 
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fo avoid duplication of work and obtain more thorough inspection, 
inspectors, whether factory inspectors, boiler inspectors, or others, 
were instructed to make a complete inspection of each establishment 
visited. 








ENFORCEMENT OF MINIMUM WAGE ACTs IN CANADA (?) 





wage Acts four, namely, Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, 

and Saskatchewan, print the reports of their Minimum Wage 
Boards as a portion of the annual report of their Department (Bureau) 
of Labour or of Public Works, one, namely Ontario, has recently 
issued for the first time a separate annual report on the work done 
under the Minimum Wage Act, while two, namely, Nova Scotia and 
Quebec, have not yet put their Acts into force. The Minimum Wage 
Boards in Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan are 
empowered to deal with wages, hours, and conditions; in Ontario 
the Board was in 1921 empowered to deal with wages and to enquire 
into hours in order to base its wage rates on standard hours, but not to 
regulate hours or conditions. The periods covered by the information 
summarised below are 1921 in Ontario (?), 1920-1921 and 1921-1922 (8) in 
Manitoba, and 1922 in Alberta, British Columbia, and Saskatchewan. 


() F the seven Canadian Provinces which have enacted minimum 














Conferences and Meetings 





Before fixing or revising wage rates Minimum Wage Boards hold 
public meetings of enquiry or conferences at which employers and 
employed are represented. In Manitoba twelve such conferences had 
been held in 1919. In Alberta in 1922 thirty-one conferences were held 
at seven centres. In British Columbia public conferences were held at 
two centres, and preliminary meetings in connection with these at six 
centres, for the revision of the fruit and vegetable Order ; also a public 
meeting to reconsider the manufacturing Order, a decision eventually 
being reached to hold a conference, which is still pending. In Ontario 
the Board visited several parts of the Province, held local conferences 
with employers and employed, visited industrial plants, and held 
public meetings. In Saskatchewan a public meeting was held in 
respect of hours and wages in the catering trade. 

Apart from such public enquiry meetings the ordinary business of 
% the Boards was carried on as follows. In Alberta the number of 
a separate interviews held on behalf of the Board by the factory inspec- 
P tors with employers or employees (who afterwards gave evidence before 
























(2) ALBERTA: Annual Report of the. Department of Public Works of the Pro- 
vince of Alberta, 1922, pp. 108, 109. 

British CotumBiA : Annual Report of theDepartment of Labour for the Year 
ending 34 December 1922, pp. 55-68. 

Manitopa : Sixth and Seventh Annual Reports of the Bureau of Labour of 
the Department of Public Works, pp. 5-8 (typescript), pp. 5-9 (typescript). 

Ontario: First Annual Report of the Minimum Wage Board, 19214. Toronto, 
King’s Printer. 23 pp. 1922. 

SASKATCHEWAN : Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Labour and. Indus- 
tries of the Province of Saskatchewan for the Twelve Months ended 30 April 1922 
pp. 43-51. 

(7) Ten months. 

(*) Nine months, namely, 1 Nov. 1921-31 Aug. 1922. 
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ihe Board) was 122; in British Columbia 14 Board meetings were held 
al two centres ; in Manitoba 36 Board meetings were held in 1920-1921 
and 27 in 1921-1922 ; in Ontario 102 Board meetings were held. 


Establishments and Workers Covered 


The number of establishments and workers covered by the Acts 
is variously reported. In Alberta, where the Minimum Wage Board 
ior the period reported upon was still operating under the Factory Act, 
a distinction is naturally not recorded as to minimum wage inspections 
or other factory inspections ; the total number of all inspections is 
stated to have been 3,028, covering 14,400 employees, of whom 4,292 
were females. In British Columbia very full statistics are given for 
nine industries, allowing a comparison over three years, 1922, 1921, 
and 1920. In 1922 the total establishments reporting (by communica- 
tion of pay-rolls) was 2,135 (an increase of 192 over the number report- 
ing in 1921), covering 10,231 female employees (an increase of 509 
over the number covered in 1921) ; of these employees 1,242 or 12.14 
per cent. wére ‘ inexperienced’, i.e. under 18 years of age, and could 
be employed, up to 35 per cent. of the total female labour force, at 
a lower rate of pay; the actual percentage thus employed was, how- 
ever, only a little over 12 per cent. ; a number of firms, namely, 124, 
which had emploved female labour in 1921, had notified their intention 
to discontinue doing so during 1922. In Manitoba 1,333 inspections, 
covering 10,362 employees, were carried out in 1920-1921, and 1,547 
inspections, covering an unstated number of employees, in 1921-1922. 
In the Ontario report there is no statement as to number of inspections 
made or employees covered. In Saskatchewan 418 establishments and 
one mail order house employing 2,030 females, of whom 357 were 


‘ inexperienced ’, came under the operation of the Act ; the total number 
of inspections was 727. 


Orders and Recommendations 


The number of Orders and recommendations is also variously 
given, two Provinces noting only the general Orders issued, and three 
stating the number of recommendations communicated to individual 
employers in enforcement of Orders, In the British Columbia report a 
Summary is printed of all general Orders in force at the time of going 
lo press, covering the following occupations: mercantile industry, 
laundry and dyeing, catering, office work, manufacturing, hairdressing 
and amusements, telephone and telegraph, fish curing, fruit and 
vegetable canning ; two Orders covering manufacturing and fruit and 
vegetable canning were revised, the latter at the request of the 
employers. The Ontario report reprints the text of six Orders govern- 
ing laundries and dying (3), food and other trades, retail stores (2) ; 
separate Orders were issued for Toronto and for all other towns over 
50,000 inhabitants ; 10 permits were issued to handicapped workers to 
work at wages below the minimum rate. In Alberta 192 recommend- 
ations were issued to individual firms and ‘a number’ of permits to 
work overtime to retail] stores for purposes of stocktaking and to 
furriers during the rush season at the beginning of winter. In Mani- 
foba 511 recommendations were issued in 1920-1921 and 435 in 1921- 
1922 ; of the latter total 297 dealt with conditions, 57 with hours, 76 
with wages, and 5 with other points. Further, 152 permits to work 

9 
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overtime and 11 to work on public holidays were issued ir 1920-1921, 
and 77 to work overtime and 2 to work on public holidays —. 1921-1922, 
In Saskatchewan 209 recommendations were issued and 52 overtime 
permits covering 921 days in 40 establishments, mostly in order to 
cope with the Christmas rush. 


Prosecutions 


The number of prosecutions is not stated in the Alberta report. 
In British Columbia a sum of about $400, in amounts varying from 
$1.16 to $66, was recovered by the Board on behalf of female employees 
without court action ; the Board also intervened to insist that employers 
should observe the maximum number of hours laid down, etc. Two 
prosecutions were instituted, one of which was withdrawn on payment 
of the full arrears of wages. In Manitoba four prosecutions were 
instituted in 1920-1921 and the same number in 1921-1922 ; convictions 
were obtained in every case. In Ontario “comparatively few” 
complaints reached the Board and in each case amendment was secured 
without court action. In Saskatchewan two prosecutions were insti- 
tuted, the defendants pleading guilty. 


General Administration of the Acts 


The Boards are mostly dependent on the factory inspection depart- 
ments for enforcement of the Acts and their Orders; in Manitoba 
this is a necessary arrangement arising out of the Bureau of Labour 
Act of 1915, under which all inspection relating to labour laws was 
concentrated under the Bureau of Labour. In the other Provinces it 
has been arranged by Order-in-Council or as a matter of friendly co- 
operation between the Boards and the factory inspection departments, 
the Ontario report stating that it would be “manifestly unwise” to 
duplicate inspection ; in Manitoba the Board and the inspection Depart- 
ment are stated to be “equally determined” that the law must be 
enforced ; in Alberta a woman factory inspector acted as assistant 
secretary to the Board, accompanying it on its mission through the 
Province ; in this report too the need for avoiding overlapping of 
inspection is stressed. In British Columbia reference is made to 
action taken on breaches of the Act by the Board's officials, and in 
all Provinces cases brought to the notice of the Boards were dealt 
with by means of direct correspondence or intervention between the 
Boards and the employer concerned. Enquiry work was handled in 
all cases by the Boards and their staffs. The Ontario report notes 
the general readiness of employers to fall in with the terms of the 
Act ; the Saskatchewan report notes a tendency of some employers 
to conceal notices in places inaccessible to employees benefiting by 
them, a tendency which led to the enactment of an amendment, and 
the British Columbia report notes the difficulty of getting employees 
into the witness-box and their desire for protection when giving 
information. 


Results Obtained 


The reports mostly abstain from attempting to sum up the results 
obtained, in some Provinces in view of the short time during which 
the Acts have been in force. The Ontario Board remarks on the 
“serious and increasing difficulty " of regulating wages without power 
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to deal w’ “ hours, The reports of British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
both deny ihat the issue of minimum wage rates had any effect in 
reducing employment; in the latter Province a careful investigation 
was made on the point, covering 96 establishments. The Board of 
Ontario denies that a minimum wage rate tends to become a maximum, 
or that the fixing of a minimum rate has any depressing tendency on 
higher rates within an establishment. This Board lays great stress 
on adjusting rates to the different industries, and notes the extra- 
ordinary variations which obtain in wages paid even in neighbouring 
establishments for the same work before the publication of minimum 
rates by a competent authority. The work of the Board in Ontario 
was in this, its first year of operation, started by a detailed enquiry 
into cost of living for women wage earners. 

The same Board has opened a correspondence with Boards in other 
Provinces as to possibilities of co-ordination and states that cordial 
responses have been received. 


FACTORY INSPECTION IN INDIA IN 1921 (*) 


vision increased from 3,804 to 4,080, more than one-third of the 
addition consisting of rice mills. On a daily average these 
establishments employed 1,263,658 persons — an advance of nearly 
25,000 on the preceding year, accounted for in the main by increases 
at Delhi and in the cotton factories of Bombay. The proportion of 
women and children to the total number of workers was practically the 
same as in 1920 (women 15 per cent. and children 5.4 per cent.), but it 
is noted that the statistics of employed children are unreliable, owing 
to the frequency with which individuals procure two certificates of 
fitness and work in two establishments daily. As in previous years, 
it must be noted that the establishments of which statistics are com- 
piled under the Factories Act vary from Province to Province owing 
to differences in the minimum size entailing liability to supervision. 
Particulars of the number of inspectors are not given, but the report- 
ing officials usually complain of the inadequacy of the provincial staffs. 
Altogether 2,767 factories were inspected once at least, while 1,195 were 
not inspected, and 118 were closed throughout the year. The percentage 
of establishments inspected was high in Madras, the Punjab, and 
Bombay (95, 93, and 88 per cent. respectively) and lowest in Bengal 
(40 per cent.). Only 55 persons were convicted under the Factories Act 
during the year — a lower figure than has been recorded in any year 
since 1912. This is due at least in part to the fact that some Provinces 


1) URING the year 1921 the number of factories in India under super- 





(2) GOVERNMENT OF INDIA : Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories 

Act for the Year ending 31 December 1921, together with a Note on the Working 

of the Factories Act during the Year. Delhi, Supt. Govt. Printing 1922. 22 pp. 
Reports on the Working of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, for the Year 1924 

are published by the government Printers for the various Provinces as follows 

Bengal and Assam : Calcutta. 10+xxiv pp. 

Bihar and Orissa: Patna. 40 pp., plates. 

Bombay : Poona. 8+Xvm pp. 

Burma : Rangoon. 17 pp. 

Central Provinces and Berar: Nagpur. 24 pp. 

Madras. 18 pp. 

Punjab : Lahore. 7+xx pp. 

United Provinces : Allehabad. 14 pp. 
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have experimentally allowed factory owners time to remedy defects ; 
but in several cases the inspectors express the view that more 
numerous prosecutions are desirable, though the smallness of the 
inspection staff prevents much activity in this direction. 

Sanitary conditions are said to be good as a rule in the larger 
factories, but too often unsatisfactory in small establishments, and 
ventilation is unfavourably reported on in the Central Provinces. A 
few cases of lead poisoning in the printing trade were found in Calcutta, 
where the inspectors are now pressing for the installation of exhaust 
fans for linotype machines. 

There was a considerable increase in the number of accidents 
recorded (7,006, as compared with 5,767 in 1920), but this is attributed 
to an improvement in the reporting of non-fatal accidents in several 
Provinces. There were 202 fatal accidents, as against 199 in 1920. The 
highest death-rate from industrial accidents was in Bihar and Orissa 
(.07 per cent.), while Delhi and the North-West Frontier Province 
reported no deaths ; the lowest rates after these are found in Ajmer- 
Merwara (.007 per cent. — very little industry) and Madras (.008 per 
cent.). The highest rates for non-fatal accidents are in Bihar and 
Orissa (2.4 per cent.) and the United Provinces (1.169 per cent.), and 
the lowest in Assam (.046 per cent.). The fencing of machinery was 
frequently found to be unsatisfactory, and the dangers of the loose 
garments persistently worn by oilers in spite of warnings are noted 
in several cases. 

Notes on rates of wages are given for most of the Provinces, but 
the tables are not comparable, as they cover different periods and 
groups of occupations, and give averages in some cases and maxima 
and minima in others. Tables of the shift systems and weekly rest 
arrangements in force are also given ; the grant of a break after the 
statutory maximum working period of six hours is the basis of most 
time-tables. The employment of women beyond the legal hours appears 
to have been a fairly common practice during the year under report. 

Welfare work is being carried on by many of the larger under- 
takings, and housing conditions are reported to be improving steadily 
in most cases, though there are complaints of overcrowding in Bombay. 
Statistics of housing provided by factory owners are given for Bihar 
and the United Provinces, and returns of factory schools for Madras 
and the United Provinces. 


INSPECTION OF MINES IN INDIA IN 1921 (2) 


This report on the inspection of mines covers only mines in British 
India, and among these it excludes all which are Jess than 20 feet deep. 
The inspection field was extended during 1921 by the inclusion of the 
Southern Shan States of Burma (p. 1). The statistics show an increase 
in the daily average number of persons employed, and also in output, 
which is not attribuable to the extension of the area covered, as may 
be seen from the analysis of output and employment figures by minerals 
and districts (pp. 23-37). 

The daily average number of persons employed was 249,663, as 
compared with 234,199 in 1920; about three-fifths of these were employed 
underground. Children under 12 years of age constituted one-thirtieth 





(?) GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. DEPARTMENT OF Mines. Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Mines in India under the Indian Mines Act (VIII of 1901) for the Year ending 
s4iDecember 1921. Calcutta, Government Printer. 1922. IV+100 pp., plans. 
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of the total working force (8,548, as against 8,084 in 1920) ; rather more 
than half of them worked above ground. There were nearly 100,000 
women engaged in mining — over three-fifths of them underground. 
Coalmining accounted for nearly four-fifths of the total number of 
workers, and mica and manganese ore for a large proportion of the 
remainder. A shortage of labour was reported from several districts, 
and industrial unrest in a few cases (pp. 1-2). 

Statistics are given of fatal and serious accidents only, not of the 
total number of casualties. The total number of deaths recorded was 
293 (255 in 1920), and that of serious accidents 328 (262 underground). 
The fatal accidents are recorded in detail (pp. 8-15, 45-76) ; 257 of them 
occurred in or about coal mines, where the death-rate per million tons 
of coal raised and that per thousand persons employed on a daily 
average show a considerable increase over the rates for 1920 (p. 44). 
Falls of roof and sides together caused 172 deaths, and shaft accidents 
and haulage 32 each. Falls of roof and sides with fatal consequences 
were much more frequent than in 1920 (p. 84), but mishaps in the shaft 
were fewer. It appears that 534 per cent. of the accidents are attributed 
to pure misadventure, and 28 per cent. to some fault on the part of 
the victim, but only 2.2 per cent. to faulty material (table, p. 7). 

The number of inspections made during the year is not stated, 
nor the exact strength of the staff, though changes and leave periods 
are noted (p. 22). Prosecutions are recorded in detail (pp. 16-18, 85-86) ; 
all of them occurred in Bihar and Orissa and Bengal. Proceedings were 
instituted in 47 cases against 72 persons, 47 of whom were convicted, 
5 were acquitted, and 10 absconded ; the results of the remaining cases 
are not stated. Most of the cases related to safety and hygiene. 
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DENMARK 


Den Internationale Arbejdshonference i Genéve 1922. Beretning fra 
den Danske Delegation. Copenhagen, Trykt Hos I. H. Schultz. 1923. 37 pp. 


Report of the Danish Delegation to the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, 1922. ‘ 


FINLAND 


MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES SOCIALES. L’Agriculture et la situation des 
ouvriers agricoles en Finlande. Helsingfors, 1923. 55 pp. 


A report in French on agriculture and the conditions of agricultural 
workers in Finland, where 65 per cent. of the population are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. The distribution of land and land settlement undertaken 
in the last twenty years, greatly assisted by the Act of 1919, has considerably 
increased the number of independent landowners. The co-operative movement 
for the distribution, purchase and sale of agricultural products, credit, etc., 
has grown considerably ; particular mention may be made of the recent 
organisation of co-operative societies for the sale of cattle. The concluding 
chapters of the book are devoted to the results of various enquiries : into the 
average length of the working day, a subject repeatedly discussed in the 
Finnish Parliament ; and wages, which, in view of prevailing conditions, are 
largely paid in kind. As a result of investigations into housing conditions 
among agricultural workers, carried out by the Office of Labour Inspection, the 
Government has instructed the Commission of Agricultural Labour to draft 
proposals for the improvement of these conditions. 





MINISTRY OF LaBouR. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee 
of Enqutry into the Working and Effects of the Trade Board Acts, London, 
H. M. Stationery Office. 1922. vi, 1050 pp. 





















Scotrisu NATIONAL CouNCIL OF JUVENILE ORGANISATIONS. Report 
of an Enquiry into Juvenile Delinquency. Edinburgh, H. M. Stationery Office. 
1923. 45 pp. 9d. 


The Scottish National Council of Juvenile Organisations, which comprises 
representatives of official and voluntary bodies dealing with children, under- 
took this enquiry in 1921 in Edinburgh, Leith, and Portobello, in view of the 
far-reaching social consequences of juvenile delinquency. The report deals 
With factors affecting child life, including the home, the inadequacy of recrea- 
tion grounds, and the employment of children and young persons. The Council 
recommend improved organisation of Juvenile courts, more effective use, of 
the probation system, the appointment of women magistrates, and fuller 
co-operation with voluntary organisations. The Council propose to enquire 
further into the provision of playing fields, the needs of the poorest type of boy 
and girl, the right use of leisure, and the presentation of the claims of social 
service. 


Returns of Accidents and Casualties as reported by the Several Railway 
Companies in Great Britain during the Year ending 31 December 1922. 
London, H. M. Stationery Office. 1923. 25 pp. 


PORTUGAL 


Sociedades Commerciais e de Seguros. Bases para a sua constituigao ¢ 
fiscalisagao. 3rd edition. Lisbon, Imprensa Nacional. 1922. 183 pp. 


Third edition of a publication concerning the constitution and control of 
commercial and insurance societies ; invaluable as a work of reference to those 
desiring information on Portuguese legislation on joint-stock companies, banks, 
savings banks, and insurance societies. 
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SPAIN 


InsTITUTO DE RerormaAs Socrates. Conferencia internacional de 
ciudades jardines y trazado de ciudades. Madrid, 1922. 52 pp. 


Report on the Conference of the International Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, held in London from 14 to 16 March 1922 and attended 
by 160 delegates from 36 countries. The work of the Conference included a 
study of the best methods for the promotion of garden cities at a moderate 


cost. 


— Cuestiones suscitadas entre obreros y patronos pelugueros barberos de 
Valencia. 1921-1922. Madrid, 1923. 50 pp. 


Report on the disputes between employers and employees in the hairdress- 
ing trade in Valencia during the years 1921 and 1922. 


—— Huelga general de obreros agricolas en la provincia de Pontevedra, 
1922. Madrid, 1923. 18 pp. 


Report on the agricultural labourers’ strike in the province of Pontevedra. 


Huelga de las obreros de la empresa de tranvias de Bilbao, 1922. 
Madrid, 1923. 42 pp. 


Report on the strike of the Bilbao tramway employees. 


—— Conferencia Nacional de la Edificacion. Informacion del exterior. 
Madrid, 28 May to 4 June 1923. Madrid, 1923. Vol. I, 89 pp.; 
Vol. If, 85 pp. 


These two pamphlets contain a great deal of information on working-class 
housing and cheap housing in the countries of chief importance. 


SWEDEN 


K. SoctaALsTYRELSEN. Kollektivavtal i Sverige ar 1922. Stockholm, 
Nordstedt. 1923. VI, 28 pp. 


The annual report of the Swedish Social Board (K. Socialstyrelsen) on 
collective agreements shows that the number of agreements concluded during 
1922 was 1,416, affecting 9,941 employers and about 280,000 workers. At the 
end of 1922 the number of collective agreements in force was 1,762, covering 
about 313,000 workers. The corresponding figures for 1921 were 1,876 and 
349,000, and for 1920 2,256 and 424,000. Of the 1,416 agreements 790 were con- 
cluded with organised and 626 with unorganised employers and 1,405 with 
organised and 11 with unorganised workers. Of these agreements 27, covering 
97,000 workers, were national in scope. As regards the duration of the 
agreements, 1,402 were concluded for a period not exceeding one year and 11 
for from one to two years, while in 3 agreements there were no provisions 
on the point. 

A summary in French gives the more important points covered by the 
agreements. 


UNITED STATES 


; DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. BuREAU OF THE CENsus. The Blind 
in the United States, 1920. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. 88 pp. 
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— Division oF Puseications. List of Publications of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce available for Distribution, 1 May 1923. 2I\st edition. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. xiv, 95 pp. 


The publications of chief interest to labour listed in this bibliography are 
those of the Bureau of the Census, some contained in the miscellaneous series 
and the Trade Information Bulletins of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the handbooks of the Bureau of Standards, and the building 
code recommendations. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. Aletal-Mine Accidents in the United 
States during the Calendar Year 1921. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 
1923. 96 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. Borgavu oF LABour Statistics. Human- 
ity in Government. Bulletin No. 346. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 
1923. 39 pp. 


A collection of articles outlining the work of the various bureaux of the. 
Department of Labour and their part in furthering the purpose for which the 
Department exists, i.e. “to foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the 
wage earners of the United States, to improve their working conditions, and 
to advance their opportunities for profitable employment”. These bureaux 
are : the Bureau of Immigration, the Bureau of Naturalisation, the Children’s 
Bureau, the Conciliation Service, the Women’s Bureau, the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, the United States Employment Service, and the United States Housing 
Corporation. A note on the Federal Board for Vocational Education, which 
deals with vocational training and industrial rehabilitation, is also included. 


—— Methods of Procuring and Computing Statistical Informatior 


of the Bureau of Labour Statistics. Bulletin No. 326. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office. 1923. 54, v pp. 


The purpose of this Bulletin is to describe the principal activities of the 
Bureau, the functions of which are purely educational and not administrative, 
and to outline the methods used in making its investigations and preparing 
its reports. 

The bulletin takes up the different subjects covered regularly in the investi- 
gations of the Bureau, giving examples of questionnaires and schedules used 
by agents in collecting material relating to wages and hours of labour, cost of 
living, retail and wholesale prices, volume of employment, strikes and lock- 
outs, industrial accidents, and workmen’s compensation and insurance. The 
extent of the work done in the different fields of study is given, together with 
the sources from which this information is drawn and the scope of the various 
investigations. The publication of the Monthly Labour Review by the Bureau 
since 1915 has afforded a means of bringing much of this information before 
the public without the delay involved in the preparation of special bulletins. 


—— -—— National Health Insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 19214. 
By Henry J. Harris. Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation Series. Bulletin 
No. 312, Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. 1v, 103 pp. 


A detailed study of the compulsory system of health and invalidity insurance 
which came into operation in Great Britain in 1912 as a result of the Act of 
16 December 1911. -A bibliography is appended. 


—_ Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, held at Baltimore, 
9-13 October 1922. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. 336 pp. 
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— — Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labour, 15 May 1923. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. 210 pp. 






— CuHILpREN’s Burgav. Child Labour :,Outlines for Study. Bureau 
Publication No. 93 (revised edition). Washington, Govt Printing Office. 1923. 
.63 pp. 10 cents. 







A series of study outlines, containing a large amount of condensed legal, 
statistical, and other information, on the history of the movement for the 
prohibition and regulation of child labour, the present extent and distribution 
of child labour in the United States, the causes, social cost, and prevention 
of child labour, the legal status of child labour in the United States on 
1 January 1923, vocational education and vocational guidance in the United 
States, and proposed minimum standards for children entering employment. 
There is a short bibliography at the end of each outline. 









NATIONAL Cuitp Lasour CommiTrEeE. Child Labour in the Sugar 
Beet Fields of Michigan. By Walter W. Armentrovt, Sara A. Brown, and 
Charles E. Gispons, New York, 1923. 78 pp. 


In the sugar beet fields of Michigan the larger part of the work is done by 
contract labourers, mostly of foreign birth, and much of it by their children, 86 per 
cent. of whom are from 5 to 16 years of age. The investigation carried out by 
the National Child Labour Committee during the season of 1922 established the 
fact that the hours of labour for children run from 8 to 12 in pulling and topping, 
from 12 to 15 and sometimes to 16 per day in blocking, thinning, and weeding. 
In rush seasons work continues from daybreak to sunset. A study of the 
processes of hand work, postures, and physical hazards show that the cultiva- 
tion and harvesting of beets, frequently carried on under adverse weather 
conditions, entails really hard work and is not in any sense “play ”. No provi- 
sion is made for recreation for children of contract labourers, and they do not 
enter into community life. Housing conditions are reported as bad, while non- 
attendance at school results in retardation. Attention is drawn in this connection 
to the failure on the part of the authorities to enforce the compulsory school 
attendance law. The findings of the Committee, which confirm those of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau in regard to the same subject, lead to the following recom- 
mendations among others : better enforcement of the compulsory school attend- 
ance law ; prohibition of all contract labour for children under 12 years of 
age ; limitation of hours of labour for contract labourers’ children under 16 to 
8 hours per day ; a housing law that will guarantee decent living conditions ; 
facilities for safeguarding health by adequate water supply and sanitation ; 
ee of playgrounds and means of recreation, and community centres for 

Statistical tables embodying data from family schedules of 274 contract 
labourer families are contained in the appendix. 

































War DepaRTMENT. BurgAvu oF INSULAR AFFAIRS. Report of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Labour of Porto Rico, 1924. From 
Report of the Governor of Porto Rico, 19214, pp. 448 to 503 inclusive. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. 


The fiscal year 1920-1921 witnessed a marked development in the activities 
of both branches of the Commissioner’s Department. Those of the Bureau of 
Agriculture reviewed in the first part of this report were directed towards 
encouraging modern methods of cultivation and agricultural industries, as the 
population of Porto Rico is mainly agricultural. 

The division of the island into six industrial districts greatly facilitated the 
inspections and investigations carried out by the Bureau of Labour. Inspections 
were made in relation to the following laws: Act regulating the Work of 
Women and Children ; Minimum Wage law ; Emigration law ; Scaffold law; 
Act regulating the Load or Weight that labourers may carry and for other 
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purposes; Law on Claims of Wages for agricultural labour; Workmen's 
Accident Compensation Act; and the Homestead law. Investigations into the 
living conditions of labourers showed that housing conditions had not improved, 
rents remaining at the war-time level. The rural population is increasing 
rapidly, but the number of small landholders is decreasing. 

The report recommends sending necessitous youths to the United States 
to be trained in mechanical arts and trades; the creation of schools wish 
lunch-rooms for delinquent children; the encouragement of cuitivation of 
privately owned land and the distribution of lands among qualified agricultural 
labourers ; greater facilities for new industries ; more liberal terms regarding 
extension to Porto Rico of farm-loan legislation; and the provision of pas- 
senger and freight ships to ply between the island, the United States, and 
Europe. 


IOWA 


Bureau or Lasour Statistics. Statistics of Manufactures for the 
Year ending 31 December 1921, including Report of Factory Inspection for 
Biennium ending 20 June 1922. Des Moines, 1922. 128 pp. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Spgecr1aAL COMMISSION ON UNEMPLOYMENT. Unemployment Compensa- 
tion and the Minimum Wage, 9 February 1923. Boston, Wright and Potter. 
1923. 78 pp. 


NEW YORK 


DEPARTMENT OF Lasour. The Outer Wear Knit Goods Industry. A 
Brief Analysis of Hours, Wages, and Working Conditions in a Skilled Trade. 
Prepared by the Bureau of Women in Industry. Special Bulletin No. 117. 
March 1923. 19 pp. 


The investigation into working conditions in the outer-wear knit gools 
industry of Greater New York was undertaken early in March 1923. The work- 
eis, 76 per cent. of whom are women, are of mixed nationality, chiefly Ameri- 
caus and Jews; few children are employed ; and the work is largely highly 
skilled. The employers are. mostly small proprietors of Jewish nationality 
owning their own shops and doing contract work for jobbers (they usually 
manufacture the entire product) ; the small plants give out home work. Physical 
conditions are unstandardised but in general compliance with the labour law ; 
basic hours are short, usually under 48, but the amount of overtime is exces- 
sive (60 hours a week and over were recorded in six establishments employing 
women). Time and a half is paid for overtime in comparatively few cases and 
even straight time not paid in many cases of overtime work. The median 
basic wage of all the 1,624 employees included in the investigation was from 
$24 to $25, for men from $35 to $40, and for women from to $21 to $22 a week ; 
10.5 per cent. of the women received under $15, while 36 women received less 
than $12. It is pointed out that in this highly seasonal industry the adequacy 
of the wage depends upon the number of months the worker can count on 
receiving it, and no fair estimate of wage earning can be reached until the wage- 
rates are computed for a full year. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND PRINTING. Thirty-third Report, 1924- 
1922. Raleigh, Mitchell Printing Co. 1923. xvim, 452 pp. 


Certain recommendations for the provision and maintenance of industrial 
standards for the protection of workers, in particular the enactment of a 
workmen's compensation law, the inspection of steam boilers, the greater 
protection of children and women workers, and a statutory 8-hour day are 
made in the Commissioner's letter of transmittal. 
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WASHINGTON 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBoOuR AND INDUSTRIES. Compilation of Labour, 
Industrial Inswrance, Medical Aid, Safety, and other laws administred by the 
Department, Olympia, Frank M. Lamborn. 1923. 167 pp. 














WISCONSIN 


INDUSTRIAL ComMMISSsION. Biennial Report 1920-1922. Madison, 
1923. 61 pp. 













NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 





ALLGEMEINER CONSUMVEREIN BEIDER BASEL. Bericht und Rechnung 
iiber das Jahr 1922. Bale, 1923. 62 pp. 


Report and financial statement of the Consumers’ Co-operative Society of 
Basle City and Basle Canton. 







AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBour. Education fer All. Washington, 
1922. 24 pp. 


Survey of the policy of une Federation in matters of education. 















ASOCIACION DEL TRABAJO. OFICINA DE PUBLICACIONES. Memoria 
y Balance de la Asociacion del Trabajo, Correspondientes al Ejercicio 1922/23. 
Buenos Aires, Talleres Graficos A. de Martino. 1923. 29 pp. 


Report on the activities of the Industrial Association, an important Argen- 
tine employers’ organisation, for the period 1922-1923. The principal events 
of the year are reviewed and the action of the Association in adjusting 
differences between employers and workers is recorded. 













ASSOCIATION DES SOCIETES ANONYMES ITALIENNES ET CONFEDERA- 
7 TION GENERALE DE L’INDUSTRIE ITALIENNE. Quelques traits de l’écono- 
4g mie italienne. Rome, La poligrafica. 1923. 54 pp. 







. A brief summary of the economic situation in Italy published by the Asso- 
; ciation of Joint-Stock Companies and the General Confederation of Italian 
Zi Industry. It contains statistical data and other information concerning industry, 
agriculture, the labour market, trade, banks, the mercantile marine, and 
state finance. 










ASSOCIAZIONE FRA LE SOCIETA ITALIANE. PER AZIONI E CONFEDE- 
. RAZIONE GENERALE DELL’ INDUSTRIA ITALIANA. L’attivitd dei nostri uffici 
@ economici nel 1922. Rome, Coop. Tipografica ‘‘Egeria”. 1923. 45 pp. 


Report on the activities of the Economic Section of the Italian Association 
of Joint-Stock Companies and of the General Confederation of Italian Industry 
in 1922. 










ASSOCIAZIONE INTERNAZIONALE PER LA LOTTA CONTRO LA Disoccv- 
PAZIONE. SEZIONE ITALIANA. L’opera della Sezione italiana durante e 
dopo la guerra. Rome, Tip. operaia cooperativa. 1923. 53 pp. 


This report on the work of the Italian Section of the International Associa- 
tion on Unemployment also includes an appendix giving a general review of 
measures taken in Italy since the war in the matter of unemployment. 
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BerrioGcs, William A. Cycles of Unemployment in the United States. 
Publications of the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, No. 4. Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin. 1923. $1.25. xiv, 88 pp. 









The greater part of this book is given up to the careful construction of 
an index of employment in the United States for the periods 1903-1914 and 
1914-1922. Such an index gives a true picture of fluctuation in employment 
showing or needing to estimate the actual number of workers affected. This 
method is particularly applicable to the United States because of the com- 
parative paucity of employment statistics. 

Mr. Berridge compares his index with indexes of production and wage rates, 
and a business forecaster. From the comparison of the index of production it 
appears that production per worker during the 1919-1920 period of business 
prosperity was greater than during the 1920-1921 period of business depression. 
This conclusion is particularly interesting because it is logical to suppose that 
for several reasons labour efficiency declines during periods of intense activity, 
and picks up again as unemployment increases. The chief reason why produc- 
tion per worker should show the opposite tendency is probably to be found 
in the fact that the number of hours worked per worker is above normal 
during the boom period, and below normal during the slump, with the con- 
sequence that the decreased efficiency of labour, which is supposed to accom- : 
pany a period of extreme activity, and the increased efficiency accompanying 
the depression are more than cilet 

Comparison between the curves of employment and wage rates for the 
period 1898-1913 reveals, in the first place, that employment is much more 
sensitive to the business cycle than are wage rates, and, in the second, that 
fluctuations in wage rates lag behind fluctuations in employment by six 
months to a year. It is inferred from this that the employment index probably 
forecasts by a few months the commercial buying power of wage-earners. 

Finally, it is shown that for the period 1903-1914 the business forecaster 
of the Harvard Economic Service, which contains no data representing employ- 
ment, nevertheless forecast fluctuations in the employment indexes by an 
interval of approximately six months. 






































BIRMINGHAM JEWELLERS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ ASSOCIATION AND 
Gotp, Sirver, Evectro Piate, AND ALLIED TRADES MANUFACTU- 
RERS’ FEDERATION. Annual Report, 31 December 1922. Birmingham, 
1923. 44 pp. 










BopnaRskiJ, Prof. B. S. Classifikatzija kooperativno) literatury po 
mejdunarodnoj dessiatitchnoj systémé. Moscow, Centrosoyus. 1923. 36 pp. 





Classification of the literature on co-operation in different countries accord- 
ing to the international decimal system. 










CAMARA OFFICIAL DE INDUSTRIA DE BARCELONA. Contribuciones a 
estudo de nuestra produccién y comercio. Barcelona, Tip. Industrial Graficos. 
1923. 14 pp. 







A study on production and trade in Spain from 1891 to the present day. 






CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. 
Education in the Maritime Provinces of Canada. By William S. Leanrngp and 
Kenneth C. M. Sitts. Bulletin No. 16. New York, Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. 1922. 50 pp. 


A report of a general survey of elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. The chief 
recommendations are for an improvement in the elementary schools, better 
training of teachers, and co-ordination of the various universities and colleges. 
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Catrorr, F. Une politique du logement. Brussels, A. Dewit. 1922. 


20 pp. 

The author describes and comments on the housing in Germany and Austria; 
he considers that the housing policy in Belgium should be based on this 
system. The housing tax is levied on tenants who obtain an extension of 
lease at a reduced rent, and, in general, on all occupiers of buildings erected 
prior to 1 July 1918. The proceeds of the tax are devoted to housing schemes 
undertaken by local authorities for the benefit of the homeless. 










CENTRALVERBAND DER DEUTCHEN LANDWIRTSCHAFTLICHEN GENOs- 
SENSCHAFTEN Béumens. Neunzehnter Geschaftsbericht fir die Jahre 1914- 
1919. Kral-Vinohrady (Kgl. Weinberge), 1923. 163 pp. 


Report of the Central Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies in Bohemia for the period 1914 to 1919. 








Centrosorus. Ussieressijskij Centralnij Sojus Potrebi Telnich Obsch- 
tchestv. VI. Sessija Sovéta Tzentrosojuza (9-11 oktiabria 1922 g.). Stano- 
graphitcheskij Otchet. Moscow, 1923. 169 pp. 


Verbatim report of the sixth session of the Council of the “ Centrosoyus ”, 
the All-Russian Central Union of Consumers’ Co-operative Societies. 











Civit Service ConrepERATION-(Great Britain). Second Annual Re- 
port and Statement of Accounts 1922-1923. London, 1923. 22 pp. 


The Civil Service Confederation on 31 March 1923 had a membership of 
63,944, representing a loss of 4,660 members since the same date in 1922. 








Cotetti, F. Linee generali di un disegno sulle rappresentanse agrarie. 
Piacenza, Federazione italiana dei Consorzi agrari. 1923. 24 pp. 






The author, who is a member of the committee on technical and 
economic questions of the Italian Federation of Agricultural Supply Co-oper- 
ative Societies, outlines in this pamphlet a scheme for chambers of agriculture 
which has received the unanimous approval of the Committee. Various Bills 
on the subject have been laid before the Italian Chamber, but Mr. Coletti is 
not in sympathy with the principles which they embody. In particular he 
criticises the proposals of the ex-Minister Micheli, which are based on class 
suffrage, arbitration in labour disputes, and decentralisation of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. He considers that chambers of agriculture, being intended to 
represent the various groups in production, are not concerned with the 
distribution of income. The functions of arbitration are not within their 
province, and their composition ought not to embody class antagonisms. He 
proposes a mixed system: the election of the majority of the members by 
provincial and communal councillors, and of the remainder by the government, 
with certain ex-officio members. Chambers of agriculture should be autonomous 
bodies dealing with the increase of the volume and quality of production, and 
should be the authorised representatives of agricultural interests, and act 
as local branches of the Ministry of Agriculture. 























Congrés syndical chrétien de Belgique (VI*). Les allocations familiales et 
leur application. Report by Mr. Jules Roscam and Mr. René Carets. Brussels, 
1923. 32 pp. 


A general survey of systems of family allowances in various countries, 
particularly in Belgium, published for the information of Christian trade unions. 
The report confirms the views of these unions on the subject of the fair wage 
and the minimum wage, and pleads for legislative measures establishing com- 
pensation funds under joint administration for the relief of large families, 
without interfering with the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
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CourTin, René. L’Organisation permanente du Travail et son action. 
Paris, Librairie Dalloz. 1923. 359 pp. 


Mr. Courtin has given in some detail the history of the International 
Labour Organisation from its birth down to the 1922 Conference; from the 
“ immoderate enthusiasm ” (p. 1) which welcomed its inception and that of the 
League of Nations down to “the discredit into which the Organisation has 
fallen ” (p: 321). A rapid survey of events leading to the inclusion of Part XIII 2 
(Labour) in the Peace Treaty is followed by a more extended juridical study 3 
of the Organisation and a discussion of the work accomplished by it. The “2 
author is of opinion that the intention of the framers of Part XIII was to : 
create “a mere centre of research and study”; this reading of the Treaty 
colours the whole book. The decision of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice on the question of the competence of the Organisation in 
relation to the conditions of agricultural labour is described as “extremely 
vague and imprecise ” (p. 239). The whole of a section headed “Competence ” 
(pp. 165-239) is dedicated to a discussion of the incompetence of the Organisation; 
its powers (pouvoirs) are dismissed in a half-dozen pages (pp. 239-246). Every 
activity of the Office which does not square with the author’s interpretation of 3 
the treaty as given above is condemned by him as ultra vires. ¥! 

Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles is given in an appendix, together with : 
a short bibliography which shows that, apart from the publications of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and a small English work, M. Courtin’s sources were 
exclusively in the French language. 


























Crewpson, R. B. Our Unemployment Problem. London, Economic 
Publishing Co. 1923. 124 pp. 





After tracing the causes of unemployment in Great Britain to high costs, P 
waste, post-war financial strains, and the general failure of business confidence, 
Captain Crewdson reviews and criticises the various remedies which have been 
proposed, in particular the Ter Meulen scheme for international credits, the 
monetary principles recommended by Professor Cassel, agricultural reform, 
and measures for industrial conciliation. He concludes that it will only be 
by “deliberate subservience of self-interest to the common welfare” that 
labour and capital will be enabled to find that harmony which today is such 
an imperative need. 














Davis, Maurice R., Ph. D. A Constructive Immigration Policy. New 
Haven, Yale University Press. 1923. 46 pp. 





This pamphlet is referred to under the heading Migration in this number q 
of the Review. ‘oa 
















Deses, Inge. Socialisering. II], Russland. Christiania, Steenske Forlag. 


1922, 58 pp. 


A brief and fairly impartial description of the phases of socialisation and 
nationalisation in Soviet Russia prior to the introduction of the new economic 
policy. The author’s facts and figures are derived from Soviet sources and 
from impartial publications on Bolshevism which have appeared in other & 
countries. Mr. Debes also quotes from the Russian Supplement to /ndustrial a 
and Labour Information published by the International Labour Office. He fi 
attributes the failure of the Russian nationalisation experiment very largely s 
to civil war, and perhaps does not examine sufficiently. closely to what extent »- 
this failure was due to defects inherent in Bolshevist policy. 
















DEUTSCHER LEDERARBEITER-VERBAND. Jahresbericht 1922. Berlin, 


H. Maler. 1923. 75 pp. 
Report of the German Leather Workers’ Union for 1922. 
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Firatow, Georg. Betriebsvereinbarung und -urbertsordnung. ine 
arbeitsrechiliche Studie. Abhandlungen zum Arhertsrecnt, edited by W. 
Kaskg. and Fr. Siiztzr. Voll. Mannheim, Bersin, Leipzig, Bensheimer. 1922, 


73 pp. 
A legal study of workshop regulations. 













GuERREAU, Maurice. L’organisavion permanente du Travail. Paris, 


Librairie Arthur Rousseau. 1923. 628, Lim pp. 30 francs. 


The sub-title of this work, “une nouvelle institution du droit des gens ”, 
indicates sufficiently well the idea which has underlain the task of the author, 
In giving what is undoubtedly the best and most complete account yet 
published of the origin of the idea of an International Labour Organisation, 
its realisation under the terms of the treaties of peace which closed the great 
war, and the subsequent work performed by that Organisation, Mr. Guerreau 
has constantly regarded his subject maiter from the point of view of the 
jurist, seeing in the famous Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, as well as 
in the Covenant, evidence of a new stage reached in the development of inter- 
national relations, which implies in ils turn new developments in international 
law. 

Mr. Guerreau’s book for the first time presents a clear and approximately 
complete statement of the composition, powers, and altributions of the bodies 
which form the machinery of the International Labour Organisation. 
‘Wilh the controversy which may arise on the question as to whether and 
to what extent the Organisation, in itself and in its connection with the 
League of Nations and the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
constitutes a new departure in international relationships (or to put 
the matter more plainly, constitutes in some sense an _ international 
body to which States have ceded more or less of their sovereignty), the author 
has shown himself capable of dealing. In this notice account will be taken 
for the most part of the value of the book as a work of reference upon the 
International Labour Organisation. 

In his introduction the author has traced the development of the idea of 
international agreement on labour regulation from Robert Owen to the Peace 
Conference, and has given an account of the labours of the Commission on 
Labour Legislation which drafted the “Labour” part of the treaties of peace. 
From that point he abandons the historical method and considers the Organ- 
isation, the Conference, and the Office from the juridical point of view, drawing 
illustration for his theses in regard to their composition and functions from 
the actual work acomplished, the controversies around which struggles have 
taken place, and the decisions which have been reached. It may be stated 
that few events in the history of the Organisation, and no important ones, 
have escaped the author’s attention. 

In a further closely reasoned section M. Guerreau attempts what 
has not previously been dealt with in more than a_ perfunctory fashion, 
that is, to analyse those articles of the treaty which indicate’ the 
authorities competent to supervise and to pronounce upon the carrying 
out of the obligations undertaken by States in becoming Members 
of the Organisation and in ratifying conventions adopted by the Conference, 
and the sanctions upon which the enforcement of those obligations depends. 
This forms perhaps the most interesting section of the book, as it is certain 
to be the most controversial. Finally, under the title “The work accomplished 
by the International Labour Organisation”, the sessions of the Coriference 
from 1919 to 1922 are described on the one hand, and on the other the 
immensely varied work of the International Labour Office, its enquiries, 
missions, the commissions which have been created under its aegis, and its 
work as a distributor of information through its publications and otherwise. 

Finally, it may be noted that the author has added a useful collection of 
texts, including the Covenant, the “Labour” part of the treaties, and the 
decisions of the first four sessions of the International Labour Conference, 
thus completing the most valuable study of the Organisation which has yet 
appeared. 
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Justo, Juan B. Crisis ganadera o cuestion agraria? Partido socialista. 
Comité ejecutivo. Buenos Aires, 1923. 64 pp. 


Speech delivered by a National-Socialist deputy in the Argentine on the 
difticalties of the stock-raising industry and the agrarian question. 


KULUTUSOSUUSKUNTIEN KESKUSLIITTO. Vuosikertomus Kundennelta 
toimtvuodelta, 1922. Helsingfors, 1923, 290 pp. 


in addition to full particulars concerning the activities of the Central 
Union of Finnish Co-operative Societies (K. K.) this annual report includes a 
long chapter on the economic position in Finland in 1922. An English and a 
German translation are provided for the more important of the 21 statistical 
tables, 


Lasxi, Harold J. The State in the New Social Order. Fabian Tract 
No. 200. With a Note by Edward R. Pegass dealing with the history of the 
Fabian Tracts, on the occasion of the issue of No, 200 of the series, London, 
Fabian Society. 1922. 15 pp. 2d. 


Sketches the main lines of the Socialist State in a society “organised upon 
the basis of functions *, where the rights conferred will be dependent upon 
the functions performed. 


Manufacturers’ Record. Blue Book of Southern Progress, 1923. Balti- 
more. 210 pp. 50 cents. 


The economic prosperity and the development of the Southern States are 
recorded. In particular, the cotton industry and the agricultural position are 
reviewed in some detail. The information on population shows the growth 
of the negro population and the trend of migration from the South. 


Marxuson, F. Pologeni¢ Trouda v Moskovshoi Goubernii 1918-1922. 
Moscow, 1923. 


An album edited by the Moscow Council of Trade Unions containing 
17 diagrams in colour with statistical data relating to the trade union movement, 
wages, the labour market, industrial disputes, cost of living, etc. in Moscow 
from 1918 to 1922. The compilation of reliable statistics in Soviet Russia is a 
matter of some difficulty, and the particulars here given are incomplete ; they 
relate chiefly to the year 1921 and the first quarter of 1922. 


MEEKER, Royal. The International Labour Organisation. Reprinted 
from the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia, July 1923. 5 pp. 


The former Chief of the Research Division of the International Labour 
Office, in an extempore address before the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science of Philadelphia in July, describes with much* homely wisdom 
the value to international administration and research of such an organisation 
as the International Labour Office. He says: “The International Labour 
Office is accomplishing work in its field that no other organisation could possibly 
accomplish *, 


MESHTCHERJAKOV, N. 0. Kooperatsiv Sovetskoj Rossii. Moscow, Cen- 
trosoyus. 1922. 72 pp. 


Co-operation in Soviet Russia. 
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NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ManuFAcTURERS, OPEN SHOP DEPARrT- 
MENT. Evidence in the Case for the Open Shop. New York, 1923. 16 pp. 


Facts and figures chosen mainly from the building industry to show how 
community prosperity in the United States may be imperilled by the closed 
shop or promoted by the open shop system, followed by a declaration of the 
labour principles of the National Association of Manufacturers, 





NATIONAL CaTHOLIC WELFARE CounciL. Socrat Action DEPART- 
MENT. Capital and Labour. By Rev. John A. Ryan, D. LD, Huntington, 
Indiana, Our Sunday Visitor Press. 30 pp. 

Principles for the guidance of employer and employee based on the doctrine, 
enunciated in the encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, “On the Condition of Labour”, 
that capital and labour have common interests, and practical suggestions for 
their application. . 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. The Immigration Prob 
lem in the United States. Research Report No. 58. New York, 1923. 
vil, 13 pp. 


This Report is referred to under the heading Migration in this number of 
the Review. 





NEARING, Scott. The Next Step. A Plan for Economic World Federa- 
tion. Ridgewood, New Jersey, Nellie Seeds Nearing. 1922. 175 pp. 


“This book is dedicated to the task of emancipating the human race from 
economic servitude.” The author visualises a society organised in terms of 
producers’ groups, holding international co-operation in the economic field to 
be an effective means of promoting social well-being. He outlines a plan of 
economic organisation as the basis for world reconstruction, in which peoples 
would be grouped in accordance with their economic activities in local, district, 
divisional, and world industrial or occupational units. Administrative boards, 
selected by the executive committtee of a world parliament, and composed 
of experts, would be charged with the handling of such world problems as 
the control of resources and raw materials, transport, exchange, credit and 
investment, the world economic budget, and adjudication of world disputes. 

The book concludes with a bibliography on economic and social reconstruc- 
tion and an index. 





NEDERLANDSCH INSTITUUT VOOR VOLKSHUISVESTING. XVIII. Prae- 
adviezen van Dr. L. G, Kortenhorst, Ir. A. Plate, Mr. B. J. F. Steinmetz en 
F. M. Wibaut over de Vraag: in welke richting moet de oplossing gezocht wor- 
den van de Huisvesting der valiede Arbeiders, wier Maatschappelijke welstand 
beneden die der Georganiseerde Arbeiders ligt, zonder dat zig nog tot de 
armlastigen gerekend kunnen worden? Haarlem, H. D, Tjeenk Willink & 
Zoon. 1923. 59 pp. 


Report submitted to the Netherlands Institute for Working-Class Housing 
on the best means of solving the problem of cheap housing for workers who, 
though not extremely necessitous, are in a position economically inferior to 
that of organised workers. 


New International Year Book (The). A Compendium of the World's Pro- 
gress for the Year 1922. Edited by Frank Moore Cotsy. No. 21, New Series 
No. 16. New York, Dodd, Mead. 1923. 792 pp. 


A valuable book of reference on a great variety of subjects, with illustra- 
tions and maps. Among important international topics dealt with are the 
Third Assembly of the League of Nations, the first two decisions of the Perman- 
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ent Court of International Justice, and the International Labour Conference of 
1922. Labour legislation and labour questions, particularly in the United States, 
receive attention. Immigration and the strikes of the coal miners and of the 
railway shopmen in the United States are treated at some length. A section is 
devoted to agriculture, agricultural legislation, agricultural credit, and agricul- 
tural education. Educational legislation, teachers’ councils, salaries of elemen- 
tary school teachers, vocational education, and rehabilitation are considered. 
The principal publications on applied psychology in education, industry, and 
sociology are listed in the article on psychology, with an outline of recent 
theories, 


NIEDERLEIN, Gustav. Argentinien als Deutsches Siedelungsland. Ber- ‘ 
lin, Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen). 1922. 30 pp. 

This pamphlet is referred to under the heading Migration in this number 
of the Review. 


OsuUSKASSOJEN KESKUSLAINARAHASTO-OSAKEYHTIO (ANDELSKAS- 
SORNAS CENTRALKREDITANSTALT). Arsberdttelse 1922. Helsingfors, 
Yhteiskirjapaino Osakeyhtid. 1923. 14 pp. 


Annual report for 1922 of the Central Credit Institute of Co-operative Banks 4 
of Finland. sa 
Prau, Elsa F, Preise, Lebenskosten, Léhne im 1, Halbjahr 1923, a 
Reprint from the Neue Ziircher Zeitung. July 1923. 20 pp. ci 
Brief study on prices, wages, and cost of living during the first half of 1923. 





Production und Arbeitsmarkt im 1. Halbjahr 1923. Reprint from 
the Neue Ziircher Zeitung. July 1923. 15 pp. 


Production and the labour market in Switzerland, the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Germany during the first half of 1923. 


il 


POMOCNICKA HROMADA PRISLUSNIKU GREMIA PRAZSKEHO OBCHOD- 
NicTVA, Vyrocni sprava za rok 1922, Prague, 1923. 24 pp. 


Report of the Czechoslovak Federation of Shop Assistants for 1922. 


REICHSVERBAND DER DEUTSCHEN INDUSTRIE. Slellung der deutschen 
Industrie in der Weltwirtschaft und in ihren Besiehungen zur Landwirtscha/t, 
sum Handel und Verkehr. Berlin, 1922. 32 pp. 


Studies on the position of German industry in international affairs and in 
its relation to agriculture and commerce, 


Ld 


Roserts, Harry. England. A National Policy for Labour. Introduc- ; 
. tion by the Right Hon. J. R. Oryngs, M. P. London, Labour Publishing Co. 
‘ 1923. 96 pp. 


In outlining the practical measures believed to be of primary importance 
in a Labour policy, Dr. Roberts emphasises the moral and spiritual side of the 
claims of labour. He is no believer in political revolution as advocated by 
extremists, whom he warns against mistaking the Red Flag for a magician’s 
wand, but, convinced that English political institutions correspond as nearly 
as possible with the national spirit, holds that these should be turned to a 
hew purpose and modified and developed in accordance with new needs. 
Finally, he considers that the utilisation of the machinery of a perfected League 
of Nations “is probably the most important task which lies before the people 
of this country, and, indeed, of every other country, in the immediate future ”. 
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Rosssusn, Judson G. The Ethics of Capitalism. New York, Associa- 
tion Press. 1923. vir, 196 pp, vd . : 


The author first carefully sets out his antecedents, his training, experience, 
and equipment for discussing the subject dealt with by him. He points to 
the fact that he has been a professor of economics, a paper manufacturer, bank 
director, farmer, director or executive officer in lumber and water-power 
companies, superintendent of a Sunday school, a member of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and has had intimate 
contact with business men in both Europe and America. The career of the 
author represents, indeed, much of the fluidity of American life. The volume 
is not characterised by the coherence or consistency of its logic, but is an 
attempt to view the economic complex from various sides ; it is a mixture of 
economic theory, practical business experience, every-day ethics of opportunism, 
and unsophisticated theology. The author distinguishes five factors in economic 
theory : the labourer, the land owner, the employer, the investor, and the 
consumer. His discussion of these parties to industry is followed by chapters 
on industrial democracy, the distribution of the social product, a discussion 
on the productivity theory of taxation, his experience as a farmer, the founda- 
tions of permanent peace, and the newer ethics of capitalism. 


“« Shipping World’’ Year Book, 1923 (The). A Desk Manual in Trade, 
Commerce, and Navigation. Edited by J. T. Finvvay, Editor of The Shipping 
World. London, ‘‘ The Shipping World” Offices. 1923. xem, 2,517 pp. 


Contains revisions and additions of commercial and shipping importance 
rendered necessary by the political and economic changes brought about in 
all parts of the world as a result of the war; the first section contains, in 
addition to rules and regulations issued by the Board of Trade, a digest of 
Merchant Shipping Acts, the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, the Employment 
of Women, Young Persons, and Children Act, 1920, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1906, the National Insurance Acts of 1911, 1913, 1918, and 1920, and the 
Hague Rules 1921, as revised by the International Maritime Confefence at 
Brussels. A port and harbour directory of the British Isles, the oversea Domin- 
ions and foreign countries is given, while the third section contains informa- 
tion on the principal customs tariffs of the world. 


Snahy a smery nasi lidove vychavichovy. Podrobna zprava 0 jednami 
sedmeho li dovychovneho sjezdu Svazu osvetoveho v Praze due 1-3 cervence 


1922. Prague, Svaz Osvetovy, 1922. 172 pp. 


The Czechoslovak Congress on adult education, attended by 130 delegates 
from the 102 sections of the Enlightenment League (Svaz Osvetovy), 41 govern- 
ment representatives, and delegates from various administrative bodies and 
associations, took place at Prague from 1 to 3 July 1922. 

The Congress was divided into five sections; the first considered, among 
other matters, the organisation of adult education in rural districts, financial 
questions, and a Bill on popular education. The library section examined the 
problem of recruiting librarians for public libraries, the revision of the law 
concerning public libraries and the reform of the school for librarians. The 
adult education section dealt with evening classes, adult education in industrial 
centres, education in the army, and adult education in other countries. The art 
education section dealt with art education for adults and musical training and 
the drama in adult education. A special section considered adult education 
among racial minorities. 


Socrat Service Leacue, Bomsay (Tue). Tata Sons Workmen's 
Institute. Third Annual Report, 1921. Bombay, Bombay Working Men’s 
Institute. 1922. 

The Tata Sons Workmen’s Institute, which has four centres, was started 


by the Social Service League on 1 November 1918; it carries on welfare work 
for the operatives in the textile mills of Messrs. Tata Sons Ltd., the firm bearing 
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the expenses. The activijies of the Institute for 1921 reviewed in this report 
are divided as follows : economic improvement through the agency of co-opera- 
tive societies, savings banks, co-operative stores, cheap grain, fuel, and tea 
shops ; education of children and adults through the institution of free schools, 
reading rooms, and libraries ; child welfare ; medical relief ; recreation ; phys- 
ical culture ; temperance, social purity, and co-operative propaganda ; joint 
works’ committees. The amount spent at the mills on welfare work during 
the period under review was 45,903 rupees 11 annas 4 pies. The provident 
fund, the maternity allowance, and the compensation for accidental injuries 
schemes were in operation in all the mills, and in the Tata Mills the sick 
benefit fund was used by some of the workmen. 


Soomré Ezra. Rapport pour la période du 1% juillet 1920 au 31 
décembre 1921, avec annexe pour 1922. Antwerp, Ezra, 115, Longue rue 
d’Argile. December 1922. 46, 12 pp. 


The Jewish Ezra Society of Antwerp {a philanthropic society for the protec- 
tion of emigrants), whese activities were suspended during the war, spent 
nearly 2 4 million Belgian francs between 1 July 1920 and 31 December 1922 on 
relief or help to repatriated Jews passing through the port of Antwerp. This 
expenditure has been covered almost entirely by repayments by the emigrants 
themselves (about three-fifths of the total) and by individual or collective con- 
tributions made by the big Jewish organisations, in particular the Jewish 
Colonisation Association of Paris. The number of emigrants registered by the 
Ezra Society during the period reviewed reached 13,347, more than half of 
these being women and children under 11 years. A large majority were em!- 
grants from Eastern Europe (7,146 Poles and Ruthenes, 3,139 Roumanians and 
2,326 Russians and Ukrainians). 


SOCIETE FRANGAISE DES URBANISTES. Ox enest l’urbanisme en France 
et 4 V'étranger? Paris, Librairie de ]’enseignement technique, Léon Eyrolles. 
512 pp. 32 francs. 


A report submitted by the French Town-Planning Society to the Inter- 
national Congress on Town Planning and Municipal Hygiene held at Strasburg 
on 21 July 1923. It contains 61 exhaustive reports on fundamental problems 
under four headings : legislation, town planning, public health in towns, and 
housing. The following may be particularly mentioned: in Part 1, “Town 
Planning and Legislation in France”, by Georges Becumann ; “ Health and the 
Prevention of Noise at Night”, by André Bérarp ; in Part Il, “Town Planning ”,. 
by Alfred AcacuE ; “ The Influence of Industry on the Population of Cities”, by 
Emile Cacneux ; “ Why, Where, and How to Reserve Open Spaces”, by Louis 
Atrout; “Garden Cities and Town Planning”, by Abbé Lemire; “ Public 
Gardens and Playgrounds ”, by Edouard Repovt; in Part III, *“ The Problem of 
Household Refuse Removal”, by Louis Pauvrot; “Community Transport and 
Town Extension in Paris ”, by Georges DeLaremeE ; in Part IV, “Let us Build ”, 
by Arthur Levasseur ; “ Remedies for the Housing Shortage”, by E. Despacnart ; 
“A Specific Remedy for the Housing Shortage ”, by Louis Arrout ; “ The Hous- 
ing Shortage ”, by Felix Micron ; “ Working-class Housing in the Saar”, by 
Engel Marvaup ; “ The Housing Problem and Municipal Action in Strasburg ”, 
by Mr. Perrotes, Mayor of Strasburg. The introduction contains a concise and 
instructive synopsis by Mr. Adolphe Dervaux of all the reports drawn up for 
the Congress. 


Svaz Osvetovy. Sestnacta Vyrocui Zprava o cinnosti odl. Zari 19214 
do 31, srpna 1922. Prague, vytiskla Grafia. 1922. 79 pp. 


The Enlightenment League (Svaz Osvetovy), founded in 1906, is the central 
association for adult education in Czechoslovakia. It includes 221 branches, 
154 of which sent in reports to the central association on their work during 
the period 1 September 1921 to 31 August 1922. The receipts of the 3,330 organi- 
Sations covered by these reports total 820,840 Kronen, and their expenditure 
663,746 Kronen. During the period reviewed 6,803 lectures, occupying in all 
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8,960 hours, were given to audiences totalling 469,003. In addition 328 classes 
(8,156 hours) were attended by 8,546 persons ; 2,968 theatrical performances and 
354 concerts were given. Finally, 1,190 other gatherings and 63 exhibitions, 
attended by 508,515 persons, were organised. 





‘‘TexTiLeE Mercury” AnnoaLs. The Cotton Year Book 1923. 
Eighteenth year of issue. Originally compiled by Mr, S. Ecrorp and now pro- 
duced by the Editor of The Tewtile Mercury in collaboration with various con- 
tributors. Manchester, Marsden. 1923. ccxi, 632 pp. 


A handbook upon all matters affecting the cotton industry, including a 
review of the year 1922. 


Trapvges Union ConGrRess GeneRAL Councit (Great Britain). Reports 
of Deputations to Ministers. London, Co-operative Printing Society. 1923. 


66 pp. 


Includes reports of the following deputations : {1) to the Minister of Labour, 
5 February 1923, regarding unemployment, trade boards (Cave Committee’s 
report), and the ratification of the Washington 48-hour Convention ; (2) to the 
Minister of Health, 7 February 1913, regarding the representation of the National 
League of the Blind upon the Central Advisory Committee on the Welfare of 
the Blind, and the application of the Blind Persons Act, 1920; the constitution 
of committees in connection with state schemes of unemployment and health 
insurance on which the organised workers contributing to such schemes would 
be represented; the enactment of legislation respecting the slaughtering of 
animals for human consumption and the establishment of public abattoirs ; 
and, finally, the provision of pensions for mothers on the principle of the 
schemes in operation in some of the States of America ; (3) to the Home Secre- 
tary, 8 February 1923, concerning the work of coal trimmers to be scheduled 
as an unhealthy occupation ; the inclusion of potters’ asthma (silicosis) in the 
Third Schedule of the Workmen’s Compensation Act; the inclusion of gas 
poisoning in mines in the schedule of industrial diseases for which employers 
shall be liable to pay compensation ; and legal enactment abolishing night 
work in bakeries. 





Geneva, Union internationale 





Vauskal, JulieEve. Les Ouvcroirs d'Enfants. 
de Secours aux Enfants. 1923. 80 pp. 


A description of relief workshops for children between the ages of 12 and 
14 organised in Budapest under the auspices of the “ Save the Children ” Fund. 





Vasitiu, Em. D. B. Situatia Demografica a Romaniei. Cluj, Cartea 


Romaneasca. 1923. 112 pp. 


A study of the population in Roumania at the present time. The author 
states that the population comprises two classes of foreigners: settlers estab- 
lished in the liberated KRoumanian provinces when these were under other 
Powers, and Jews, principally from Eastern Europe. There are approximately 
i2 million Roumanians and 5 million foreigners. In the towns the Roumanian 
element represents only 28.1 per cent. of the population, foreign Christians 31.8 
per cent., and Jews 40.1 per cent. 


VERBAND DER BUCHBINDER UND PAPIERVERARBEITER DEUTSCHLANDS. 
Bericht des Vorstandes iiber das Jahr 1922. Berlin, 1923. 52 pp. 


Report of the German Union of Bookbinders for 1922. 


VERBAND DER MALER, LACKIERER, ANSTREICHER, TiNCHER UND 
WEISSBINDER DEUTCHLANDS, Jahrbuch 1922. Hamburg, O. Streine. 
1923. 96 pp. 

Year-book for 1922 of the German Union of Painters and Decorators. 
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Verunac, V. Stabilisace a Normalisace Mesd. Prague, ‘‘ Delnickozri- 
zenecke listy ”. 1923. 32 pp. 


Mr. Verundc deals in a general way with the stabilisation of wages. He 
also gives statistical and other information on this question in Czechoslovakia. 
The ideas outlined in this pamphlet have been developed in another work by 
the same author entitled The Labour Question and Industry in Czechoslovakia. 


VesELY, Jaroslav. Industrieet Commerce. Encyclopédie tchécoslovaque. 
Series issued by O. Burrsr and B. Rungt. Paris, Bossard; Prague, Orbis. 1923. 
594 pp. 30 francs. 


This encyclopaedia of industry and commerce in Czechoslovakia, in 27 
sections, includes articles on the trade union movement in Czechoslovakia, the 
protection of industrial property, mining legislation, home and foreign trade. 


Viana, M. Sindacalismo. Teoria e Pramwis delle Organizzazioni econo- 
miche e di resistensa, Bari, Edit. Laterza. 1923. 250 pp. 


The author traces the traditions of Italian industrial organisation back to 
mediaeval times, and then examines closely and impartially the various national 
organisations of workers and employers. He describes the aims and work of 
the Socialist, Catholic, and Fascist unions. The second part of his work 
is devoted to the co-operative movement; the third to the most important 
employers’ organisations (the General Confederation of Agriculture and the 
General Confederation of Italian Industry); the last part deals with inter- 
national workers’ organisations. Mr. Viana stresses the importance of the 
achievements of the International Labour Organisation. 


WESTERGAARD, Harald. Economic Development in Denmark before and 
during the World War. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1922. 106 pp. 


In this book, written on behalf of the Division of Economics and History 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, the author, who is Profess- 
or of Political Science at the University of Copenhagen, gives an interesting 
account of economic and social development in Denmark. The main part of 
the book deals with social policy and the development of social legislation 
from the seventies up to the end of the war, including comparisons with similar 
legislation in other countries. The Danish manuscript was completed in 1919 
but only appeared in 1922, owing to delays in translation. This accounts for 
the fact that important laws such as the Act relating to Invalidity Insurance 
(May 1921) and* the Act relating to Unemployment Insurance and Labour 
Exchanges (December 1921) are not mentioned. 


Wotur, Lucien. Russio-Jewish Refugees in Eastern Europe. Report on 
the fourth meeting of the Advisory Cammittee of the High Commissioner for 
Russian Refugees of the League of Nations, held in Geneva on 20 April 1923. 
London, Offices of The Joint Foreign Committee. 1923. 42 pp. 


The Advisory Committee met, at the request of Jewish organisations, under 
the Chairmanship of the High Commissioner of the League of Nations for 
Russian Refugees, to consider the decisions of the Roumanian and Polish 
authorities to expel a large number of refugees and send them back to Russia. 
Before the meeting took place, the Roumanian Government had decided to stop 
the expulsions, and the Polish Government to suspend them until 1 September, 
thus enabling the Jewish organisations to make arrangements for the refugees 
to emigrate. Other questions discussed at the meeting were the negotiations 
With the Russian and Ukrainian Governments with reference to the repatriation 
of Russian refugees, emigration of refugees to oversea countries, evacuation of 
refugees from Constantinople, and the restriction of the admission of foreign 
students to the Technical Institute in Vienna. 
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Workers’ EpucatTion Bureau or America. An Outline of the 
American Labour Movement. A Syllabus for Study Classes. By Leo Wotman. 
Workers’ Education Pamphlet Series, No. 2. New York, Workers’ Education 
Bureau of America. 40 pp. 10 cents. 


An introduction to the study of trade unionism in the United States, with 
bibliographical guides to the history, problems, and policies of organised labour. 









Other Publications received by the Office 






Antoine, A. Les travaux publics et le batiment aua Etats-Unis. Paris, 
Dunod, 1923. 210 pp. 22 francs, : 


Betmont, P. L’abstention des Etats-Unis et Villusion de Visolement. 
Paris, Payot. 1923. 126 pp. 4 francs. 


DurKkHEIM, E. Education et sociologie. Paris, Félix Atcan, 1922. 158 
pp. 7 francs. 


Fiemina, A. P. M. and Pearce,J.G. Research in Industry. Pitman’s 
Industrial Administration Series. London, Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 1922. 
xvi, 244 pp. , 









Fimmen, Edo. Vers le front unique international. Articles et discours. 
Paris, Librairie du Travail. 1923. 32 pp. 0 fr. 50. 


Hare, L. Currency and Employment. London, P. S. King and Son. 
1921. 59 pp. 


Hesnarp, O, Les partis politiques en Allemagne. Paris, Orés et O'*, 
1923. xu, 250 pp. 6 fr. 50. 


a Huser, R. Les sciences sociales dans Encyclopédie. Paris, Félix Alcan. 
1923. 368 pp. ie. > on - 

4 Louris, Paul. Le déclin de la société bourgeoise. Paris, Editions du monde 
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